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PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


The present volvme, as is implied in many passages^ 
is hit a ^first instalment qf the Memoirs of the 
Comtesse de Boigne. They form an extraordinary 
record of events^ politicaly social, and artistic, spread 
over three-quarters of a century, and their existence 
has been nfemvd to in innumerdble memoirs published 
during the latter part, of last century. In their entirety 
they are, no doubt, a unique document, and as the 
Comtesse de Boigne teas of British parentage on her 
mother's side, and lived a large part of her life in 
England, their interest should be as great in England 
as in France. The second volume, bringing the narra- 
tive to the Revolution of 1880 , is in preparation, and a 
third will continue the stoiy down to the fall of Louis 
Philippe. 




INTRODUCTION 


The Comtesse de Boigne, nh Charlotte Louise El6onore 
Adelaide d’Csmond, “ had for her own name [to use her own 
expression] a passion which finds no counterpart in this age.” 
This sentiment, which she has depicted as dominant in the 
heroine of a novel which appeared in the year of her death, ^ 
was paramount throughout the life of Mme. de Boigne, and 
inspired her last wishes. As she had no children, from her 
many nephews and nieces she chose as her general heir her 
grand-nephew Osmond, the future Marquis d’Osmond, with 
whom, against all human foresight, became extinct this 
illustrious family name, the arms of which appear in the 
Salle des Croisades at Versailles. He was ten years of age 
Avhen his great-aunt died in 1866, at the age of eighty-five. 

In accordance Avith her will, when he attained his twenty- 
fifth year, in the month of August 1881, he came into 
possession of a fortune which had been considerably increased 
by the wise and prudent administration of faithful executors. 
I was at that time his most intimate friend, and we had 
numerous interests in common. Together we made an inven- 
tory of the legacy of Mme. de Boigne. Among a number of 
valuable objects of art, dispersed in a famous sale in 1884, we 
found a certain number of family papers and some memoirs 
in manuscript. Our first idea was to publish them in 
common. But attentive reading forced us to recognise the 
fact that the immediate publication of these interesting 
recollections was impossible. There were too many private 
interests and personal ■ rights to" be considered, and before 

1 line passion dans le grand monde, "by the Comtesse de Boigne. 2 vols. 
Paris, 1866. 
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these obstacles we were foiced at that time to yield ^ The 
same motives doubtless obliged M Tame to quote these 
memoirs as he has done in the third ^olume of the Regtme 
ModemCf ‘‘ M6moircs inedils dc Mme de . (I am not 
permitted to mention the author’s name)”* To our great 
regret, it was necessary to wait, and to wait probably for many 
y ears, for the publication of tlie attractive recollections written 
by theComtesse dc Boigne for her nephews For this reason, 
Osmond, who readilj resigned his interests in these distant 
hopes, gave me, at my request, the original manuscript which 
his great-aunt had left him, together with numerous papers 
belonging to the estate and likely to be of histoncal interest, 
while urging upon me the duty of publication as soon as I 
saw any possibility I proposed, while awaiting the moment 
when this publication could appear m its entirety, to make 
use of the information for other works which I had then in 
hand 

For twenty five years these important documents, destined 
in the thought of their author to sleep upon the shell es, at 
first of the library in the Chfiteau de Pontchartrain, and 
aftenvards in the Chateau d’Osmond, have remained in my 
possession, and have been communicated to no one. 

Three articles which have appeared at different dates in 
the GauJots^ and some notes inserted m a volume of history * 
ivith the reference mimotres have been the only hint 

to the initiated of the existence of these interesting recollec- 
tions, or of the name of their actual possessor 

Dunng this long penod time had performed its work 
The last Marquis d’Osmond, my fnend, had gone to join his 
father, his grandparents, his great aunt de Boigne, and all 
his relatives, in the little meroonal cemetery of Aubrey le 


otserred the lame reserre Uis tamUyw luus uucuuulcuu vu 

thja present pubbcation 

a Taine, Let ongxnea de la France coidmporonne vol si p 9o ISmo 
edition 

3 Of July 12 and August 12, 1890, and April 28 1893 

* Canmtr P&rxer, d^uti de VepposOum 1817-30 by Charles Nlcoullaud 
I vol 8vo with portrait (Plon Noomt i. Co , Paris, lS9i ) 
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Pathou in Normandy. The family' name is extinct. The 
estate of Osmond has been sold piecemeal. The castle lias 
passed into other hands, and the archives are dispersed. 

Other burial vaults also have been opened and closed by 
deaths which have further modified the position. 

Moreover, those political conditions which had forced us to 
hold our hands in 1881 have been fundamentally altered by 
death and by the progress of events ; various questions, then 
of burning interest, can now be examined with historical calm 
and serenity. The same passions no longer exist, and the 
present generation is less stirred by certain great problems 
which keenly interested their predecessors. The struggle has 
been transferred to other ground. 

Tor this reason I think the time has come to fulfil my 
friend's commission by the publication of the manuscripts of 
the Comtesse de Boigne. 

These papers will, I believe throw many side-lights upon a 
long period extending from the reign of Louis XIV. to the 
Revolution of 1848, and this rather by means of the special 
details which are narrated than by any generalisations from 
a wider outlook. This period was in every respect one of the 
most troubled and extraordinary in our national history, and 
is fertile in events and changes, important though not always 
fortunate. 

At the same time, the reader must never lose sight of the 
fact that the Comtesse de Boigne, as she very modestly 
states, had no intention of writing a history, and wished 
merely to be a chronicler. “ I have said nothiiig,’' she writes, 
“ except that which I believe to be the truth,” and she adds in 
the sixteenth chapter of this volume, “ I am amusing myself 
in these scattered notes by reviving, like a series of shadows, 
without order or consecution, the different recollections 
which recur to memory ; I am more inclined to enlarge upon 
minor circumstances which are striking enough to remain in 
my memory, but are not of sufficient importance to be 
mentioned elsewhere. Historical personages do not come 
within my view except as personally connected with myself or 
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when I ha\ e collected detailed information concerning them 
upon the accuracy of which I can depend ■” t 

With these restrictions, she relates all the gossip ivhich 
went round the salons of her tunc Her narrative is marked 
by all the freedom of eighteenth century speech, and with a 
ivit sustained by touches of keen criticism,* although she 
claims impartiality These salons were numerous, and their 
importance is well known “ Rcmembei,” says Tame, “ that 
during this century women weic queens, set the fashion and 
the social tone, led the comcrsation, and therefore guided 
ideas and public opinion A\Tien they appear in the \an* 
guard of political progress, we may be certain that the men 
are follomng , each of these women is bringing with her the 
whole of her salon 

Mme de Boigno held this delightful position after her 
return from exile, and for nearly sixty jears we see almost 
every person of importance vjsihng hei or joining the special 
circle over which she presided with so much tact and graceful 
foresight Many rising talents in politics or in literature 
were able, thiough her benevolent support, to traverse the 
first and often the most painful stages upon the road to fame 
Celebnties lecognised as such were happy to secure the 
approbation of an appreciative mind and of a judgment always 
accurate and informed The two following letters selected 
from many others are adequate proofs of the fact. 


Friday 

. Madame, — 

As you have with you to morrow the poet Jasmin, 
permit me to offer you as libretto an article whicli I wrote 
long ago upon him, and of which lus translated poetry forms 

1 Mme Lenormand epeakingof theaffectionofTierauat lime Eecamier 
for the Comtesse de Boigne writes She hked that strong and charming 
mind that archness full of reason the perfect distinction of her manners 
and even the slight shade of disdain which made her friendliness rather 
exclusive and her approbation more flattering — Madame Sicamier, by 
Edouard Hertiot vol i p 142 (Wm Heinemann London 190G) 

* I^a engines de la France coMempormne vol n P 149 18mo edition 
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the main part ; it is only for this reason that I venture to 
bring to your notice this volume of archaisms. 

Faithfully yours, 

Sainte-Beuve.^ 


Mai)ai\ie, — 

On Monday evening I am to read my poor Judith to 
some friends, and venture to inform you of this fact, without 
hope of further consequences. You cannot be permitted to 
leave your salon, where so many distinguished minds come 
daily to seek inspiration from yourself. I am not so pre- 
sumptuous as to think that these advantages can be sacrificed 
for my sake, and merely wish to let you know that I shall be 
thinking of you on that day of my trial, and shall regret your 
absence as that of one of my most benevolent and enlightened 
critics. 

Yours very truly, 

D. Gay de Ghiaiidin.^ 

Saturday. 

Born at Versailles before the Revolution,® brought up, so to 

1 Letter hitherto unpublished. 2 Ibid. 

3 In 1781, not in 1780, as Mme.Lenormand'states in error in the delight- 
ful preface "which she wrote to TJnc passion dans le grand mondo. In any 
case we can quote the certificate of baptism of the Comtesse de Boigne, 
which the archivist has kindly extracted for us from the register of the 
parish of St, Louis at Versailles : — 

Ville de Versailles. 

Paroisse Saint-Louis. 

Begisti’e de 1781. Folio 14. Verso. 

Baptemes. 

L’an mil sept cent quatre-'vingt un, le vingt fdvrier, Charlotte-Elfionore- 
Louise-Adelaide, n6e hier, fille legitime de haut et puissant seigneur Mgr. 
Eustache Bene d’Osmond, mestre de camp de cavalerie du rdgiment 
d’Orleans, et de haute et puissante dame Eldonore Dillon, a ete baptis6e par. 
nous soussignd cure de cette paroisse. Le parein messire Charles- Antoine- 
Gabriel d’Osmond, evSque de Comminges, represente par messire Jean 
Joseph- Eustache d’Osmond, clerc du diocese de Comminges ; la mareine haute 
et puissante dame Marie-Louise-Mauricette-Elizabeth de Montmorency- 
Luxembourg, espouse de haut et puissant seigneur Mgr. le marquis de 
Montmorency-Laval, lesquels et le pM-e ont sign6 avec nous. 

Mohtmoehnoy-Luxembourg-Laval. 

Jacob, curi. 

Le Maeq"uis d’Osmond. 

L’Abbe d’Osmond. 
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speak, at the knees of the royal family, her mother being 
one of the ladies of IModame Adelaide, daughter of Louis XV., 
a friend in her youth during exile of Princcsse Marie Amelie 
of Naples, who was to be Duchesse d’Orldans and Queen 
of France, Mile. d'Osmond completed her education in 
England. 

She came back Avith a keen taste for politics, marked by a 
wider liberalism than was in conformity with the hnigr^ en- 
vironment in which her parents lived. Wise guidance, open- 
mindedness, and a healthy and straightforwai’d judgment 
enabled her to avoid the unfortunate exaggerations of that 
society to which she was attached by her birth ; while she was 
also able to shun the revolutionary tendencies, more or less 
openly avowed, but always dangerous, to which many of her 
friends, and those by no means unimportant, were but too 
inclined before they succeeded in attaining to power. 

It has been said that the ComtesU Osmond de Boigne was 
a complete embodiment of the transition between the old 
and the new r^me. We must add that the statement was 
true even in respect of those foibles which arc natural to every 
human character, and from which no one, whatever his nature, 
is entirely exempt ; the statement will be proved by the read- 
ing of these pages, where the tvriter’s character can be easily 
and openly divined. Herseverity in somecases,andherindulg- 
ence in others, would be dilficult of explanation in the case 
of a mind so highly gifted and well balanced, if we do not 
take into full consideration the conditions of her environment 
. . . and the affections of » heart ■»rhich >rilJ always remain 
entirely womanly, perhaps even in spite of efforts to the 
contrary. Her stay with her father, the Marquis d’Osmond, 
at the Embassy of Tuiin in the first instance, and at the 
London Embassy afterwards, helped her to preserve the 
golden mean of political opinion, long before the phrase 
became a party label, manufactured perhaps in the political 
salon of the Comtesse de Boigne. 

This salon exerted such a chann upon all who have fre- 
quented it that its attraction was irresistible, and if unavoid- 
able conditions prevented a renewal of visits, the recollection 
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none the less remained in the visitor’s mind. It was an 
institution, almost a moral force, by which no one wished to 
be forgotten, “ I press your hands,” writes the Comte de 
Saint- Aulaire, then Ambassador at Vienna. “ All my friends 
wish to be remembered to you, and do not forget me, 
I beg of you, in your salon.'''' ^ Xavier Marmier, when forced 
to leave Paris, expresses a similar feeling. “ I am leaving 
next Monday . . . Believe me, Madame, that, little as I 
have seen, to my gi’eat regret, of your kindly house, I have 
none the less appreciated it, and when far away I shall think 
more than once with difection of the charming saIo7i in the 
Rue d’Anjou and of the beautiful trees of Chastenay.” The 
Comtesse de Boigne had a European acquaintance, and dis- 
tinguished foreigners were unable to escape the magnetic 
force of her brilliant parties. The same regi’et and sadness 
at the thought that he could not see as much of them as he 
would have liked, is apparent in this letter from the Count 
Nesselrode, Eirst Minister of Russia : “ . . . to secure a place 
in the recollection of one’s friends is certainly one of the 
greatest happinesses of life. And your recollection is too 
precious for me not to attach the keenest interest to anything 
which may recall the. delightful hours which I have spent at 
your house. . . . You have been able to preserve a charming 
salon throughout the political confusion which you have been 
forced to traverse. . . ^ It is true, if we should believe the 

rumours mentioned by the Due de Laval, Adrien de Mont- 
morency, to Mme. Recamier, that we might read between the 
lines and see a hidden reference to a deeper feeling for the 
“little AdMe,” experienced long previously and not for- 
gotten.® General Pozzo, her constant friend, who is often 
mentioned in the memoirs, wrote when leaving the Russian 
Embassy at Paris to join that at London : “You do well to 
think of me in these last parting moments. Our friendship 
is of such long standing, that it is always ready to help us in 
difficult moments. The impulse which obliges me to leave 
so many agreeable habits and friends is hard to obey, but I 


1 Unpublished letter. 2 ibid. 

3 Madame Recamier, by Edouard Herriot, vol. i, p. 269. 
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shall do my best, irksome oa it may be, to grow accustomed 
to it. . . ^ 

All opinions were welcomed in Mme. de Boigne’s salon, and 
the doors were ever opened to talent and good education. 
Lamartine, whose poetry was certainly more popular in this 
cultured meeting-place than his political ideas, was a constant 
visitor, and the greyhounds, before they appeared at the foot 
of the great poet’s statue, sent one of their number to this 
hospitable house. The two follo\nng autograph letters, 
interesting and os yet unpublished, leave no doubt upon the 
subject. 

“ M. de Lamartine has the honour of sending to Mme. la 
Comtesse dc Boigne tlie friend which she has desired, which 
he has reared for her and which he can recommend with 
feelings entirely paternal. It is the most sensitive and intel- 
ligent animal that he has ever known, and he feels more grief 
at separation from it than he can venture to admit. 

“It is not yet entirely trained, and requires patience for 
some time longer. A gentle word of reproach is the only 
punishment needed for this kind of dog ; to do more is to 
destroy for ever the freshness of its character. 

“It has had the distemper, but should it cough, a little 
mallow water is all that is required, never anything more. 
Veterinary surgeons kill dogs invariably, because they forget 
that these are not dogs, but four-footed birds. 

“ The first few days the dog will be rather downcast, and 
it mil be better to have another dog to keep it company. It 
is fed on bread, mth vegetables and a little chicken, but no 
other meat. 

“ I must ask pardon for all these details, but in six months 
Mme. de Boigne will understand their necessity, and I ask 
her to accept, together with this information, my kindest 
regards. 

“ Lamartine. 

“ A teaspoonful of olive oil with sugared mallow water, or 
the water mixed with honey to drink ; vegetables, spinach, &c., 

1 UnpaUished letter. 
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to bo cntcn with brend only bvicc a tiny ; tins is tbc mcclirino 
and llic diet. 

“It should be taken out in the prarden for n little, and 
slioiild cat dog'.*? giviss. 

' “ I greallv regret that I have nnl liccn able to avail nij'sclf 
of the kind permission of Mmc, la Comicssc dc Iloigne to call, 
but from eight o'clock in the morningunt.il midnight there 
is not an hour's time for ])leasure when one is so doubly 
occupied as to be both deputy and poet, 

“ "With kindest regards. 

“ LAMAUTlN'r..” 

Guizot, the austere Guizot himself, wliose lime was no Ic-ss 
occupied, though hewnsnota poet, adds in's high and valuable 
testimony to this rapid sketch : * 

. I know no house anywhere so pleasant as yotn>: ; 
for some time past I have been spending my evenings in an 
unavoidable and wearisome manner. 

“ Certainly I much ])rcfcr the Hue d’Anjon to Chatonay “ 
or Pontchartrain.^ 

. I hope that notwithstanding the wind and dull 
weather, I .shall return once more to jierform my social duties 
to Chatenay. But you will .soon he coming back, I hope. 
Chatenay can only be an agreeable interlude ; the Rue 
d’Anjou is a very agi'ceablc custom. 

“ With all kind regards, 

“ Guizot. 

“ Saturday, October 2, 1843 

These quotations might easily be multiplied from the 
letters that have reached our hands. All testify to the 
attraction of those meetings which were held for more than 
half a century at the house of the Comtesse de Boigne. It 
only remains to add for the sake of accuracy that the reputa- 
tion of the dining-room in no way impaired that of the salon, 

1 UnpubliBhed letter. 

2 Country house o£ Mme. de Boigne. 

3 Estate of the Marquis Eainulphe d’Csmond, brother of the Comtesse 
de Boigne. 
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and, to the great satisfaction of the guests, the dinners in the 
Rue d’Anjou at Chatenay, or at Trouville were an agreeable 
prelude to the evening's conversation. As a careful hostess, 
with a full knowledge of men, IVf me. de Boigne took trouble to 
find unusual delicacies for them, as appears from the following 
letter from the chief of the paltkars : 

Madame la Comtesse, — 

“ As I have already had the honour to announce to you, 
I now take the liberty of sending all the honey from Mh 
Hymettus wliich lias reached me. I had ordered it for you, 
and little as there is of it, it will serve as a token of my 
respect and admiration, and also of my gratitude for the 
sympathy which I know you feel for the country where the 
hces have made this honey, which country is my beloved 
fatherland. 

“Believe me, Madame la Comtesse, 

<< Yours faithfully, 

“J. COLLETIS.' 

**Februan/ 10 , 1888 ." 

I cannot resist the pleasure of quoting some further 
extracts from unedited letters of Mme. R6cainier, which will 
show more exactly the seductive charm exerted by the 
Comtesse de Boigne upon all >vith whom she came in 
contact. 


“ Tuesday the Seventeenth. 

“ J ivrite to thank you, dear Madame, for your charming 
hospitality, and to say how much I regret the fresh foliage of 
Chatenay, and especially the hours which I have spent alone 
^vith you ; never have I felt more keenly the attraction of 
your mind, the inexhaustible charm of your conversation, the 
sole disadvantage of which was to spoil my natural kindliness 
by making me regard as disagre«xble whatever happened to 
separate us. . . . 

1 Greek etatesman and tninisfer, member of the pronsorj govemiaent ; 
representative of Greece at Paris. (1788-1847.) * 
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“I will give your message to M. de Chateaubriand ; you are 
one of. the very few persons for whose society he still cares, 
for he has once more become very exclusive, much to my 
regret, though he is as goo'd and kind as ever to his friends. 

« . How I should like to walk with you again by the 

seaside and to talk with you of other times ; in any case, your 
conversation is one of the greatest pleasures that I know, 
one of the only pleasures that I can still appreciate. . . 

Mme. Rec-amier was an authority upon this subject, for 
“ the worship of talent was part of her character.” In this 
letter she shows us the secret which made the society of the 
Comtesse de Boigne so attractive : she was able to converse 
and to arouse conversation about her ; this agreeable tradi- 
tion is gradually dying out, and but few ladies of the present 
day have learnt the art of preserving it. There is plenty of 
talking in modern salons^ but scant listening and no con- 
versation. Conversation is a forgotten art which our ancestors 
practised until they were able to be bored wittily. Mme. de 
Boigne possessed in the highest degree this delicate and 
charming science of good society. To be convinced of the 
fact we have only to read the definition which her quick and 
dainty pen has given in one of the two novels which she has 
published. 

“ Conversation,” she writes, “ like all other pleasures, must 
not be abused; it should arise by chance, impromptu and 
naturally, under favourable conditions, when the partici- 
pators meet without set purpose ; then it is that they pro- 
duce attractive conversation, as trees bear fruit in good 
season; . . . conversation is both the most tenacious and 
the most elusive thing in the world : sometimes it secures 
a firm footing in spite of all interruptions or obstacle ; at 
other times the movement of a fly or a chair pushed back 
will break the thread ; must we then feel any excess of grief ? 
Certainly not. At the proper time it will begin once more, 
it may be to-morrow or presently, and the movement of the 
same fly or armchair will perhaps have provided another 
theme ; they will revivify it and inform it with fresh grace. 

b 
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The necessary ingredients for conversation are distinguished 
people who take a pleasure in it, together with some men of 
learning, and a certain proportion of women and people who 
may seem futile, but aie intelligent. Given these elements, 
allow things to take their course, and the less conversation is 
guided the sooner it will proceed.'"' 

These high qualities, together^ i th an intelligent application 
of the principles which she deBnes with so much wit and ex- 
actitude, enabled the Comtesse de Boigne to keep about her a 
circle which cheered the evening of her life, composed of people 
who had a definite place in contemporaiy society by birth, 
fortune, position, or talent. Until extreme old age she pre- 
served, if not beauty, at any rate all the brilliant faculties of 
her youth, as appears in the delightful portrait drawn by 
the niece of Mme. Rdcamier. 

** For many years Mme. de Boigne could not walk or even 
take a step : she was carried to her carriage, to her garden 
from her room to the sa/on, from her salon to her dining- 
room, and was only carried into the latter when the guests 
were already assembled. Great was the surprise of some 
new guest to discover the incredible contrast between the 
swathed and hooded figure carried in by two footmen and the 
keen fine intellect which appeared beneath these coverings 
as she sat at table and talked and charmed the company as 
though she were but thirty years of age. . . . Mme. de 
Boigne had lost none of her teeth, or her beautiful hair, or 
her pretty features, and if the conversation amused and 
animated her, a gleam of her youthful beauty would rise 
above the suiface of her more than eighty yenrs^*"* 

Mme. de Boigne was not content to he an accomplished 
hostess and to dominate by her charm and "intelligence all 
who were admitted to her salon ; she was also a remarkable 
musician, gifted with a beauUful voice, and an author* I 
have already mentioned two novels published by her, the last 
of which was in the press at the moment of her death. In 

1 Za TnarrfcAare bj the Comt«sse de Boigne, one vol 18mo. 

a Vne ^arntm dans U grand monde, by the Comtesse de Boigne Preface 
by Mme, ienormand. 
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accordance with her wishes, Mine. Lenormand undertooic the 
task of final revision. The Comtesse de Boigne has also left 
another work of fiction yet unpublished, and finally the 
naiTatives to which these lines are.introductory, and which are 
by far her most important and remarkable work. She read 
certain passages to her intimate friends as they were written, 
and some of her friends, no less strange than herself to the 
world of letters, did not disdain to use their social leisure to 
follow her example, if we may believe the unpublished corre- 
spondence of Mme. Recamier. These special readings have 
their place side by side with the famous meetings of the 
Abbaye aux Bois, where a certain number of privileged per- 
sons were permitted to hear before publication the Minnoires 
of Clmteai^i'land^ the P?'em{eres M6dttatio7is of Lamai'tmc^ the 
Peau de Chagi'hi of Balzac^ the PromWide of Edgard Quinet, 
the works of Ballanche, J. J. Ampere, Sainte-Beuve,^ &c. 

‘f. . , I am impatiently awaiting,” writes Juliette, “my 
return to the Abbaye aux Bois, to come and see you and to 
be able to spend the whole evening with you ; M. Pasquier 
will perhaps read us some chapters of his memoirs,^ and you 
will not forget that you have also made a promwe to me. 
This is an agreeable prospect to charm the present solitude.” 

Passy, Wednesday, 

“ I am expecting on Friday at one o’clock that you mil be 
so kind as to give me a delightful amusement ; you know 
what I think of what you call your paperasses, and I claim 
to be an excellent critic ; I therefore thank you a thousand 
times for a reading, which is a real kindness in my position.” 

It would be a pity to pass over this praise, which was as 
delicately offered as it was fully deserved : 

1 Cp. Madame Ricamier, by Edouard Herriot, vol. ii., chaps, 15, 21, 22, 
and 23. 

2 BXstoire de mon temps : Mdmoires du chanoelier Pasg^iier, published by 
the Due d’AudilFret-Pasquier, of the French Academy. 6 vols. 8vo, 
(Plon-Nourrit & Co., Paris, 1894.) 
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room, and was only carried into the latter when the guests 
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keen fine intellect which appeared beneath these coverings 
as she sat at table and talked and charmed the company as 
though she were but thirty years of age. . . . Mme. de 
Boigne had lost none of her twlh, or her beautiful hair, or 
her pretty features, and if the conversation amused and 
animated her, a gleam of her youthful beauty would rise 
above the surface of her more than eighty years.”* 

Mme. de Boigne was not content to be an accomplished 
hostess and to dominate by her charm and intelligence all 
who were admitted to her salon ; she was also a remarkable 
musician, gifted with a beautiful voice, and an author? I 
have already mentioned two novels published by her, the last 
of which was in the press at the moment of her death. In 

1 Za marickale d'Avletti^, by the Comtesse de Boigne, one vol. 

8 Une ija$tion dam le grand monde, by the Comtesse de Boigne, Pre/flce 
by Mme. lienormand. 
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accordance with her wishes, Mine. I^enormand undcrtoolc the 
task of final I’evision. The Comtesse de Boignc has also left 
another work of fiction yet unpublished, and finally thd 
narratives to which these lines arc introductory, and which are 
by far her most important and remarkable Avork. She read 
certain passages to her intimate friends as they were written, 
and some of her friends, no less strange than herself to the 
Avorld of letters, did not disdain to use their social leisure to 
follow her example, if we may believe the unpublished corre- 
spondence of Mme. Recamier. These special readings have 
their place side by side Avith the famous meetings of the 
Abbaye aux Bois, Avhere a certain number of priA'ileged per- 
sons Avere permitted to hear before publication the Mbnohes 
qfCJiateauhi'iandj the Premih'cs Mcdiiations of 
Peau de Chagi'in of Balzac, the ProincfJide o? Edgard Qiiinet, 
the Avorks of Ballanche, J. J. Amp«’e, Sainte-BeuA-e,^ &c. 

. I am impatiently aAvaiting,’' Avrites Juliette, “my 
return to the Abbaye aux Bois, to come and see you and to 
be able to spend the Avhole evening Avith you ; M. Pasquicr 
Avill perhaps read us some chapters of his memoirs,” and you 
will not forget that you have also made a promise to me. 
This is an agreeable prospect to charm the present solitude.'’ 


Passy, Wednesday, 

“ I am expecting on Friday at one o’clock that you Avill be 
so kind as to give me a delightful amusement ; you knoAV 
Avhat I think of Avhat you call yoMv paperasses, and I claim 
to be an excellent critic ; I therefore thank you a thousand 
times for a reading, which is a real kindness in my position.” 


It would be a pity to pass over this praise, Avhich was as 
delicately offered as it Avas fully deserved : 


and 23 ’ B&camier, by Edouard Herriot, vol. ii., chaps. 16, 21, 25 
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“Have you read the Revue dcs deiuc m(mde^9 WhatM 
Sainte-Beuve sajs of authois unsuspicious of their powers 
has made us think so naturally of you that I am certain he 
had the same thought ” ^ 

“The author unsuspicious of her pouers ’’ was not insensible 
to the compliment, and the numbci of the periodical having 
been asked for, Mme Becamier, with her usual kindness, 
replied, “ I send j ou the Revue des deus mondex , I could not 
send it caiher, as Amtlie * had lent it to Mme Guizot 

Thus it appears that a literary cntic of high importance, 
but not usually considered to possess the “natural bene\o- 
lence” of the gentle Juliette, not only appreciated the in- 
tellect and judgment of Mme de Boignc, but also thought 
well of her literary powers This fact, m addition to the 
high and dominant social position which she so long occupied, 
lends a special interest to the narrative which she wrote for 
her nephew Comte Ramulphe d’Osmond, the father of the 
man who entrusted to my friendship the full custody of 
these interesting papers 

In publishing these documents I am obeying the formal 
desires which have been entrusted to me by the sole heir of 
hime de Boigne, his great aunt Had I been personally 
unable to perform this commission, which I execute with the 
utmost pleasure, I should have placed the original manuscript 
in some public library, at the disposal of any one who cared 
to use it An editor under these conditions would probably 
not have felt the same reasons for performing his delicate task 
with the prudent reserve and the scrupulous care which I have 
attempted to bring to it. 

My task is confined to these limits, and it is not my busi- 
ness to criticise the thought, to correct, alter, or modify the 
text It will be understood that these memoirs represent the 
opinions of the Comtesse de Boigne, not those which I hav-e 
known her great-nephew and heir, the Marquis d’Osmond, to 

1 Alme. B^caoner, unpublubed letter 
* Mme Lenormand * Unpublished letter 
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entertain. We have often spoken of the reserve with which 
we should be obliged to publish these narratives, had we been 
able to collaborate. At the present day and under present 
conditions, I do not think there can be any general interest in 
an account of the restrictions to which I have been subject. 
I have contented myself with adding a certain number of his- 
torical or biographical notes, and with quoting from the 
papers handed to me with the manuscript such documentary 
evidence as might attest the facts with which the narrative 
deals. The former will be found as foot-notes, and the latter 
in the Appendix at the end of the volume. It was impossible 
to avoid a few omissions of no great length ; the full stops 
in the text represent the length of the suppressed passages, 
and suppressions are indicated in the notes.^ 

The proposal conceived by Osmond and myself in common 
twenty-five years ago had now been realised, but it is no 
longer possible, as I had always intended, to place his name 
before mine upon the cover of these volumes. Since Providence 
has so willed it, my name stands alone, but I wish that the 
memory of my friend the Marquis d’Osmond should be 
associated as closely with my name as it is vivid in my 
recollection. 

Chaeles Nicoullaud. 

Neuilly-sur-Seine, 

February 2 , 1907 . 

1 For tMs edition of the memoirs I have used nothing but the original 
manuscript and the papers bequeathed by the Comtesso de Boigno to her 
grand-nephew Osmond. To these I have merely added the result of my 
personal researches in the public archives. None of tho special archives 
belonging to families related by birth or friendship to the Comtesso de 
Boigne have provided any documents for the purpose of this book ; conse- 
quently the book stands apart from outside influence. 




TO MY NEPHEW 


RAINULPHE D'OSMOND 

I pray you when you slmll these dcccls relate 
Speak of me ns I am ; nothing extonunte, 
Nor set down aught in malice. 

Shakespeabe (^ Othello ) 




I HAD never thouglat of giving a title to these disconnected 
pages imtil the binder to whom I entrusted them wished to 
know what title he should place upon the back of the 
volume. I did not know what to reply. Memoirs seemed 
too solemn ; as for souvenirs, Mme. de Caylus has made this 
title her own, and recent publications have somewhat debased 
it. I therefore replied, “I will think of it.’’ With this 
idea in mind, I dreamt during the night that my nephew 
was asked what those two clasped volumes were. “Those 
are the stories of my aunt.” “ Here goes for the stories of 
my aunt ! ” I cried when I woke up, and hence the book has 
been baptized 


STORIES OF AN AUNT. 




TO THE READER, IF ANY READER 
BE FOUND 

At the beginning of 1835 I underwent a ternble misfor- 
tune. A child of fom’teen years, whom I had been bringing up 
for twelve years, and whom I loved as a mother, perished in 
a dreadful accident which the least precaution might have 
avoided, but the most tender care could not have foreseen. 
I shall never recover from so cruel a blow.^ After this cata- 
strophe the saddest hours of my sad days were those which I 
had been wont to spend in developing a keen and youthful 
mind, which I had hoped would soon be able to support my 
growing weakness. 

Some months after this event, when talking to a friend 
whose kindness of heart was devoted to soothing my o^vn 
sorrow, I mentioned a detail concerning the old-time 
etiquette of Versailles. You ought to write these things 
down,” he said; “the traditions are disappearing, and I 
assure you that they even now possess real interest.” This 
advice was supported by the necessity of living in the past 
when the present is joyless and the future without hope. I 
attempted to cheat my grief with this task, midertaken 
during the painful moments which had once been pleasantly 
employed. At times I was obliged to struggle with my grief 
without success ; at times, again, I foimd some distraction. 
The foUoAving pages are the result of these efforts, and their 
object was to drive away the thoughts Avhich I could hardly 
bear. 

My first object, so far as I had an object, was merely to 
recall what I had learnt from my parents about their youth, 
and the court of Versailles. The idleness and uselessness 

1 See in the Appendix the letters of the Queen Marie Am41ie and of 
General Pozzo. 
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and if I have been unsuccessful, I can at any rate affirm my 
good intentions. 

Living as we do in a calmer period, it will perhaps be 
interesting to observe how in the times in which I have lived 
the force of circumstance has always drawn me into partisan- 
ship, whereas my instincts, my tastes, and my intellect gave 
me a hatred of partisanship, and I had a healthy judgment 
for the faults and absurdities to which it leads. 

I trust that my nephews will be saved from this false situa- 
tion, and I wish this in their interests and also in the interests 
of my country and of the world, which must need a little rest. 
As for myself, I shall probably rest long enough before the 
idleness of some rainy morning or some long autumn evening 
possibly induces some one to open this volume, which is 
intended for the library of Pontchartrain. 

Osmond de Boigne. 

Chatenay, June 1837. 


NOTE OF I860 

Death, cruel death, has changed all my proposals. This 
manuscript will be placed in the library of the Chateau 
d’Osmond, in the department of Ome, the cradle of my 
ancestors and my own tomb. 
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of my present existence stimulated me to continue the narra- 
tive by the addition of more recent recollections; I have 
spoken of myself possibly too much, and certainly more than, 
I should have wished ; but it was necessary to use my life to 
form the thread to my story, and to show how I was able to 
learn what I have related. 

A considerable amount of paper had already been covered 
with handttTiting more or less illegible, when a person in 
whose taste I have full conddence secured a knowledge of 
my task, and strongly ad^^sed me to have a copy made and 
to revise it. The making of a copy was no difficulty, but 
the revision is a complete impossibility ; I do not know how 
to write, and at my age I cannot learn, and if I were to try 
to correct ray sentences these pages would lose the only merit 
which they can claim, and which rests upon the fact that they 
have been written without premeditation and without claim 
to permanent value. If I bad been obliged to undertake 
any researches elsewhere than in my memory, I should have 
given up my project, for I desired a distinction and not a 
laborious work. 

Hence, if my nephews should ever glance at these writings, 
they must not expect to find a book, but merely the chatter . 
of an old woman and the piecing together of the conversa- 
tion of her salon f I regard the result as of no more import- 
than a piece of fancy work. I have successively used my pen 
to rest my needle, and my needle to rest my pen, and my 
heirs wll receive ray manuscript as they might receive an old 
armchair. 

As I have consulted no document, there are probably many 
errors in dates, places, and possibly in facts. 1 affirm nothing, 
except that I sincerely believe what I say. I have but little ' 
confidence in absolute impartiality, but I think that any 
one may lay claim to perfect sincerity ; we are truthful when 
we say what we believe. 

As I go over the past, 1 have found that there is always 
some good to be said of the worst people, and something bad 
to be said of the best. I have attempted not to be led by my 
personal predilections, though I admit that this is difficult, 
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The generation preceding your birth was filled with occurrences 
so momentous and so entirely absorbing that family traditions 
would be lost in that ocean of events, were not some old 
woman like myself to attempt their reproduction from the 
memories of her childhood. Some of them I shall try to 
gather for yoxu’ benefit, my dear nephew. 

Gianoni in his Histoire de Naples wU, tell you the more 
splendid of our family claims. Moreri will expound your 
right to claim descent from those successful Norman adven- 
tm’ers who conquered Apulia, a right quite as well established 
as are the majority of these old family claims. The cathedral 
of Salisbmy contains the dust of an Archbishop, St. Osmond, 
with whom oim traditions are connected, and the arms of the 
county of Somerset contain quarterings to be found in yours, 
and derived from Osmond, the lord of the county and a 
compatriot of William the Conqueror. These arms were 
given by the Duke of Normandy to his Governor Osmond, 
who had removed him from the vengeance of Louis 
d’Outremer. 
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The English branch has long since become extmct, but 
the name has remained native to the country, and is constantly 
to be found m English poetry and novels The Norman 
branch as impoverished by equal divisions of inheritance, 
the heads of the family, dunng the three generations preced 
mg tiiat of my father, had only daughters, and those in such 
number that they made exceedingly poor marriages Thus 
it \\ as that one of my great aunts, lady canon of Remiiemont, 
when her sister's husband, jVI de Sainte Croix, asked her if 
she had neier regretted her maiden state, was able to reply, 

No, brother , the ladies of the house of Osmond have been 
in the habit of marrying too poorly ” So much for our 
family 

Should you place any value upon these traditions of former 
grandeur when you make your appearance in society, you wiU 
find it easier to recover the trac^ of this distant past than to 
gam a detailed knowledge of events but a century old I am 
myself without any special skill for narratives of this kind 
I never placed any high value upon advantages of birth , m 
my grrlliood tliey were not disputed, I have bad no right 
to them in womanhood, and it may be that this obvious fact 
has prevented me more than others from considering their 
nature Hence I propose to tell you none but such details 
as I can remember, and as I have personally known and seen 
they will be somewhat drsconnecled, and I regard them merely 
as anecdotes which ■^nU interest you on account of my connec 
tion with the personages concerned , the result inll he a some 
what patchwork production, valuable only for its sincerity 

My grandfather was a sailor , while still young he was m 
command of a corvette dunng the war of 1746, and was 
ordered to accompany a convoy ftom. Rochefort to Brest. 
A terrible storm scattered the vessels and drove him to put 
in at Martinique, where his vessel arrived m a somewhat 
shattered condition Uy grandfather found the colony in 
high festmty, with illuminations and celebrations in progress 
As soon as lie disembarked, he was asked whetlier be brought 
despatches for bis Highness, 

‘^■\Yhat Highness?” 
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The Duke of Modena.” 

“ I never "heard of him.” 

A summons arrived from his Highness-, and my grandfather 
was sho^vn into a room which the governor had given up to 
a very handsome man, bedizened with orders and decorations, 
and of highly imposing appearance. “ How is it, Chevalier 
d’Osmond, that you have no despatches for me ? Your vessel 
is surely the one that was to have been sent for that purpose.” 
My grandfather explained that he had started from Roche- 
fort for Brest, and had been driven out of his course to 
Martinique. 

The Duke then overwhelmed him with kindness, and 
required him to start at once with his despatches. The 
corvette was not seaworthy, but fortunately a little schooner 
Avas in the harboiu'. The Duke gave my grandfather the 
command of this vessel, authorised him to leave his corvette, 
and, shoAving him a letter in Avhich he requested M. de 
Maurepas to make him a captain, explained that he Avas a 
cousin german to the King par alliance. He Avas ceding to 
the King his state of Modena, a transaction Avhich AA^as then a 
great secret ; in exchange he Avas offered the sovereignty of 
the island of Martinique, but had been imAvilling to agree 
until he had personally examined his neAV residence : he was 
highly pleased Avith the island, and Avas now sending my 
grandfather Avith the ratification of the treaty, Avhich Avas 
aAvaited at Versailles with such impatience that the bearer of 
the good tidings might expect all kinds of favours. Conse- 
quently he added a postscript to his letter, requesting that 
the cross of St. Louis might be conferred upon the Chevalier 
d’Osmond in addition to his nomination as full captain. My 
grandfather mentioned a vessel, the captaincy of Avhich Avas to 
fall vacant. 

“ This vessel pleases you, then ?” 

“ Indeed it does.” 

“ Then I give you command of it. I Avill Avrite to Maurepas 
and explain that this is an essential condition.” 

The Duke of Modena was surromided by the court and the 
household Avhich he had brought Avith him, a Lord High 
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ChamberJain, chief equeny, valet de chavibre^ &c The whole 
colony, from the go\emor to the smallest negro, was at his 
disposal , and though my grandfather had been highly m 
credulous at the moment of his am\al, he was eventually 
convinced that a man who distributed orders and crosses 
could be nothing but a real so\ ercign He started off, crowded 
on all sail at the nsk of a catastrophe, and made an extremely 
rapid passage, jumped into a boat as soon os he saw land, 
moimted a post horse, and rode to Versailles to M de Maurepas 
without a moment’s delay The minister was not at home, 
but he would not leave the residence without seeing him, and 
was therefore shown into a study to wait. An old iaiet de 
chambrci whose interest was aroused by his anxiety, got him 
something to cat After the meal, fatigue and you^ won the 
day , he dropped into an arm chair and went sound asleep 
The minister came in, but no one remembered the Chevalier 
d’Osmond "While his master was undres{>mg, the vaUt de 
ckamhre mentioned the young naval officer vvho was so 
anxious to see the minister M de Maurepas had beard 
nothing of him Inquines were made, and he was found 
asleep in his arm chair He woke up with a start, and pre- 
sented a large packet to the minister 
“ My lord, here is the treaty signed ” 

“ What treaty ? ” 

“ Tlie treaty of Martinique 
“ hlartinique ^ ” 

“ I come from the Duke of Modena ” 

“ The Duke of ^lodena ? Ah * I begin to underbtand 
You go to bed and have a good sleep, and come hack to- 
morrow ” 

The minister was highly amused by the dream of tlic joung 
officer, which apparently continued even while he w as speaking , 
but as he proceeded to read these extraordinary despatches, 
he began to wonder in his turn whether he were not dreaming 
also All the authonties of the island were under the same 
delusion, and the “Duke” hadwntteii with full senoiuncss 
in his supposed character. The letter that he had showTi to 
ray grandfather was in the pocket. 
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• Next morning M. de Maurepas received him with extreme 
kindness, and informed him that his Duke of Modena was an 
adventurer who had probably been anxious to get him out of 
his way. It was, in any case, not sui’prising that a young 
man should have fallen a victim to a deception shared by the 
whole colony, and he was therefore acquitted of all blame in 
leaving his corvette. The vessel which his highness had pro- 
mised him had already been filled up, but out of consideration 
for the recommendation of his “ cousin german,” and even 
more in view of the fact that he was an excellent officer, the 
King gave my grandfather the command of a frigate, and 
M; de Mam-epas expressed a hope that his new command 
would soon enable him to deserve the cross. My grandfather, 
ashamed of himself and entirely disillusioned, returned to 
Brest, well pleased, however, that he had so easily escaped the 
consequences of leaving his corvette. As for the Duke of 
Modena, he was so entangled in the honours he had ap- 
propriated that he was miable to escape. He was arrested 
at Martinique, identified as a swindler, and sent to the 
galleys. 

A few years later my gi’andfather visited St. Domingo and 
married a certain Mile, de la Garenne ; she was a distant 
relation (their respective mothers were daughters of the 
family of Pardieu), and was considered enormously rich. She 
possessed, in fact, magnificent estates, but so overwhelmed 
Avith debt and in so miserable a condition that my grandfather 
was obliged to leave the service and settle in the colony, to 
try and bring affairs into some order. Various mifortunate 
circumstances detained him in the colony, which he never left. 
In the course of the following years he sent six boys to 
Eru’ope, one after another, though the fate of the last con- 
signment proved disastrous. The boy was sitting on a cable 
coiled on deck, and was suddenly hurled into the sea by a 
manoeuvre which necessitated the employment of the cable, 
and was drowned. 

The other five had reached their destination. The first 
was my father, the Marquis d’Osmond; then came the 
Bishop of Nancy, the Vicomte d’Osmond, and the Abbe 
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d Osmond, who was massacred at St, Domingo during the 
Revolution , finally the Chevalier d Osmond, who was killed 
while serving as a naval heutenant in the American War 

All these children were received with paternal kindness by 
a brother of my grandfather, who was then the Comte de 
Lyons and shortly afterwards Bishop of Cominges Tlie 
eldest of this generation, the Comte d Osmond, married 
Mile de Terre, who bore him only daughters, according to 
the custom of the family, and m further pursuance of this 
custom the said daughters mode very poor marriages They 
succeeded in diverting from the name of Osmond the whole 
of the ancient patrimony which had belonged to it from time 
immemorial and included the properties of Meml Froger and 
Medavy 

Tills Comte d Osmond was Chamberlain to the Due 
d Orleans, grandfather of King Louis Phihppe , he was on 
terms of the greatest intimacy in the Palais Royal, especially 
with the Kings mother, who treated him like a son Con 
temporary memoirs speak of him as famous for his extrava 
gances, though at the same time he was a lovable character, 
excellent company, and highly obliging I shall have an 
opportunity of recurring to this point. I have just said that 
he was Chamberlain to the King’s grandfather, but he could 
not hav e held that position under the son, and for these 
reasons , they are court details which seem ndiculous to our 
generation, but their tradition is vanishing, and for that 
very reason they are at least cunous 

lK)ms XY had reserved to the Due d Orleans, then 
known as the gros due d Orleans^ grandson of the Regent, 
the rank of first prince of the blood, though his right to 
the dignity had disappeared, as, however, m the elder 
branch tlie sons of the Dauphin could alone rank as “ fils 
de France,” tins favour had been granted to the Due 
d Orleans Now the honorary household of the first pnnee 
of the blood was appointed and paid by the King, and tlie 
nobility were always ready to take positions m it. In tlie 
case of the other pnnees of the blood, tlie first gentleman and 
the first equerry were alone appointed and paid by tlie King, 
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and a member of court society was unable to accept any 
other positions in the households of the inferior princes. 

On the death of the Due d’Orleans,^ his son ^ earnestly 
begged that the rank might be continued in his case. A 
reason for reftisal was found in the birth of the children of 
the Comte d’ Artois, and as the court was disinclined to grant 
the wishes of the Due d’Orleans, he was unable to secure 
his object. He would thus have been obliged to recruit his 
household from some other social class than that which his 
father had employed, and this fact induced him, under pretext 
of reform, not to appoint a household, and to abandon state 
of every kind *, this again largely contributed to increase the 
bad temper which brought misfortune upon him, and eventu- 
ally a death which he too well deserved. 

I return to our family. My grandfather had also a sister, 
who lived with her brother, the Bishop of Cominges, at Allan 
in the Pyrenees. There she married one M. de CardaiUac, a 
man greatly respected in the district, o^vner of a beautiful 
castle, and bearing a name as old as his mountains. The 
family name is now extinct, but not through the fault of our 
aunt, for within three years of marriage she had had seven 
children, two sets of twins and triplets. The Bishop of 
Cominges was in Paris when the triplets were born, and as 
soon as he heard the news a lady who was present said to him, 
“ My Lord, write at once and tell them to keep the prettiest for 
you.” This same Mine, de Cardaillac fell from top to bottom 
of a precipice, being carried over by the fall of a cart which 
was loaded with blocks of cut stone, in company with which 
she reached the bottom. The rescuers imagined that she 
must be in fragments, but she came off 'with a broken leg, and 
had several more children afterwards. 

My father and uncles were educated with the greatest care 
under the supervision of the Bishop of Cominges; they 
attended the best college in Paris. There they were under 
the personal supervision of a tutor who was a highly intel- 
lectual man, but whose form of instruction was to kick them 

1 In 1785. 

2 Louis Philippe Joseph, known as Philippe 6galit§. 
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in the stomach. The result was that when a uniform was put 
on my father at the of fourteen, he found courage to 
announce to the Bishop that he had been completely miserable 
for the last six years, and had learned nothing whatever. 
This revelation proved advantageous to his brothers, but he 
was placed upon a post-horse and sent to join his regiment at 
Metz. Fortunately, he avoided the attractions of tlie cq/c, and 
during the first years of his garrison life he completed by his 
o^vn efforts an education whidi the Bishop piously considered 
as admirable as it was inexpensive. 

Having reached the age of nineteen, his father sent him a 
present of 2000 crowns from St. Domingo, in addition to his 
allowance, that he might amuse himself during his first six 
months of freedom, which would probably be spent in Paris. 
The young man spent the money in travelling to Nantes and 
taking his passage on the first boat that he could find, in order 
to devote his spare time to his father and to mohe bis 
acquaintance, for he had left St Domingo at the age of three 
years. This proof of affection completely won his father's 
heart, and the father and son were henceforward devoted 
friends. My grandmother was nothing more than a creole, 
for whom her children felt no greater affection than duty 
demanded. 

Several years passed ; my father pursued his militaiy career, 
spent his winters at Paris wth his uncle and in the society of 
the Palms-Royal, where be was treated as a son of the house, 
in remembrance of the Comte d’Osmond. He was appointed 
lieutenant-colonel of the regiment^ as soon os his age 
allowed him to profit by the kindness of the Prince, while 
Mine, de Montesson, who was even then married to the Due 
d’Orl&ms,* overwhelmed him writh kindness. JIuch of his 
spare time was spent with the Bishop of Cominges ; he 
accompanied him to the watering-place of Bareges in 1T76. 
There they met iMme. and Mile. Dillon, and with the latter 
the Bishop fell almost as deeply in love as his nephew. He 
made the ladies promise to come to Allan, the castle in tlie 

1 In 1776. He was tom December 17, 1751. 

4 Ite secret marriage took place In 1773. 
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Pyrenees whicli was the residence of the Bishops of Cominges, 
where he wshed the marriage to he celebrated at once, in 
order that his pretty niece might do the honours of the house 
and establish herself in Paris for the winter. But my father 
would not marry without the consent of his parents, and the 
ceremony was put off until the spring. 

I must now speak of my mother’s family. Mr. Robert 
Dillon, of the Dillons of Roscommon, was an Irishman and a 
Catholic, possessed of a handsome fortmie ; Roman Catholics 
then being incapacitated by law, one of his brothers imder- 
took to increase this fortmie in business. Mr. Dillon had 
married a rich heiress, by whom he had a daughter, Lady 
Sivinbrnne. Upon the death of his wnfe he married Miss 
Dicconson, the yomigest of three sisters of famous beauty, 
who had been brought up at Saint-Germain by their father, 
the tutor of the Prince of Wales (the son of James II.). At 
the time of the marriage their parents had returned to England, 
and were established upon a fine estate in Lancashire. 

Mr. Dillon and his charming wife settled in Worcestershire, 
where my mother and six elder children were born. The 
brother who ivas in charge of the Irish business died, and his 
affairs were found to be highly involved. Mr. Dillon was 
obliged to undertake their management. As the centre of 
the business was at Bordeaux, he decided to move thither, and 
took his family ivith him ; he liked the country, and his wife, 
who had been brought up in Prance, preferred it to England. 
He took a fine house at Bordeaux, bought land in the neigh- 
bourhood, and lived as a wealthy man, when one day on 
rising from the table he clapped his hand to his head, called 
out, “ My poor wife, my poor children 1 ” and fell down dead. 

His exclamation was but too well founded. He left Mrs. 
Dillon at the age of thirty-two years, and expecting her 
thirteenth child, in a foreign comitry without a single relative 
or a single intimate friend, though the excessive jealousy of 
her husband would hardly have tolerated such friends in any 
case. This isolation aroused interest and brought forth 
helpers. Her affairs, of which she was totally ignorant, were 
examined : it was discovered that Mr. Dillon had been living 
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in the stomach. The result ivas that ^v^hen a uniform was put 
on my father at the age of fourteen) he found courage to 
announce to the Bishop thathe had been completelymiserable 
for the last six yearS) and had learned nothing whatever. 
This revelation proved advantageous to his brothers, but he 
was placed upon a post-horse and sent to join his regiment at 
Metz. Fortunately, he avoided the attractions of the cafk, and 
during the first years of his garrison life he completed by his 
own efforts an education which the Bishop piously considered 
as admirable as it was inexpensive. 

Having reached the age of nineteen, his father sent him a 
present of 2000 cro>vns from St. Domingo, in addition to his 
allowance, that he might amuse himself during his first six 
months of freedom, which would probably be spent in Paris. 
The young man spent the money in travelling to Nantes and 
taking his passage on the fimt boat that he could find, in order 
to devote his spare time to bis father and to make bis 
acquaintance, for he had left St. Domingo at the age of three 
years. This proof of affection completely won his father's 
heart, and the father and son were hencefonvard demoted 
friends. My grandmother was nothing more than a creole, 
for whom her children felt no greater affection than duty 
demanded. 

Several years passed ; my father pursued his military career, 
spent his winters at Paris with his uncle and in the society of 
•^e Palms-Royal, where he was treated as a son of the house, 
in remembrance of the Comte d’Osmond. He was appointed 
lieutenant-colonel of the regiment^ os soon as his age 
allowed him to profit by the Idndnoas of the Prince, while 
Mme. de hlontesson, who was even then married to the Due 
d’Orlwins,* overwhelmed him with kindness, hluch of his 
spare time was spent Avith the Bishop of Cominges j he 
accompanied him to the watering-place of Bareges in 1776. 
There they met Mme. and Mile. Dillon, and with the latter 
the Bishop fell almost os deeply in love as his nephew. He 
m ode the ladies promise to come to Allan, the castle in the 

I la 1776. He waa boni December 17, 17S1. 

a The sestet mjkrriag© took vlafte la 1773. 
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on tlie capital, winch was running low, and she was left with 
thirteen (dnldren, and as her sole property a piece of land 
about three leagues from Bordeaux, which might be worth 
some «^160 a year 

Mm Dillon was stiU extremely beautiful and an attrac 
tive and prudent character, the beauty of her children was 
also striking, and this group of nestlings aroused general 
interest Everybody wished to help them, with the result 
that witliout e\en leaving her castle of Terrefort, my grand 
mother was able to keep up her position, to educate thirteen 
children, and to establish them in professions wluch promised 
brilliant careers, when these hopes were cut short by the 
Re% olulion At the time of which I speak she had but one 
unmarried daughter left, a beautiful and amiable girl, but 
ivithout a farthing of her own 

My father's marriage being thus fixed for tlie spring, the 
Bishop went away to Pans No sooner had he amved than 
the spell of the enchantress was broken, and there was no 
difficulty m pointing out to him the absurdity of the mamage, 
and in malcing him understand that my father ought to use 
his name aud position to many money He bad no property 
in Europe, the colonial property was of uncertain value, and 
when it was equally divided between the heirs to the estate 
he would never have a sufficient income to marry a penniless 
wife, while if the Bishop took them into his house it would 
be nothing more than a temporary relief , Mile. Dillon, 
besides, might be an admirable young lady, but had no con- 
nections in the country The Comte d Osmond in particular, 
who was very proud of his nephew, and thought him capable 
of anytliiug, loudly rais^ his voice against this proceeding, 
which he called putting a rope round Ins neck 

The Bishop was easily indu«5d to subscribe to these ideas, 
but at that moment the answer came from St. Domingo, 
entirely in tlie affirmative My father, who knew nothing of 
what was going on, arrived from his garrison to receive Ins 
uncle'’s final orders beforeproccedingtoBordeaux. Heleomt 
that the Bishop had changed bis views and wished to hear no 
more of the marriage , he had already closed his corrcipon- 
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dence with Terrefort. There ^yas a lively scene between my 
father and the Bishop, who told him that he and his wife 
could not expect to find a resting-place with him. 

My father informed his o^vn parent of the change in his 
uncle’s views, and -wrote to Mile. DiUon describing his 
position. She proceeded to break off the engagement, 
released him and herself from all obligations, and began to 
trust she might die of grief, after the manner of a heroine in 
a novel. My father had been somewhat hurt by a decision to 
which he could hardly object, as his prospects had been 
greatly diminished by the Bishop’s ill-temper, but learning by 
chance of Mile. Dillon’s despair, and hearing that she was 
supposed to be dying, he did fuU justice to the nobility of 
feeling which had directed his conduct. His father’s reply 
was as sympathetic as he could desire : he expressed his 
approval, told him to go through with the marriage, as his 
happiness depended upon it, and promised to provide for the 
needs of the household at any sacrifice to himself. He stated 
that he had sent off sugar barrels to the value of 20,000 
francs to meet the first expenses of the household. 

Armed with this letter, my father started off at full speed, 
surmounted all obstacles, and made his way to Mile. Dillon, 
who became his wife a week later. 

As soon as her health was restored, he brought her to Paris, 
but the Bishop refused to see them. The Comte d’Osmond, 
who had raised the strongest objections to the marriage, was 
extremely anxious to make the best of it since it was an 
accomplished fact. He introduced my mother to the Palais- 
Royal as if she had been his daughter-in-law, and there she 
soon became intimate. Mme. de Montesson Avas enchanted 
with her, and Avould have liked to secm^e her a position about 
the person of the Duchesse de Chartres,^ but the Comte 
d’Osmond fiatly refused the proposal. He did not Avish his 
nepheAv’s Avife to be the lady of a princess Avho Avas not famille 
royale; moreover, he perceived that Mme. de Montesson 
Avished to monopolise her, and he did not Avish her to become 
the confidant of this lady. 

i Louise de Penthi^yre, Avlfe of Philippe Joseph ^igalite. 
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The Archbishop of Narbonne (Dillon) had been somewhat 
shocked hy the objecbons wliich the Osmond family had 
raised to a marriage with a daughter of his name, whom he 
recognised as a near relation. He therefore came fonvard to 
help the young couple, invited them to his countiy residence 
of Hautefontaine, an estate in Picardy, where he led a life 
of a character more delightful than episcopal IMy mother's 
social triumph Avas immense: she was extremely beautiful, of 
a proud and even haughty bearing, and could receive admira- 
tion to perfection, though any tokens of admiration A\ere 
straightway reported to my fatlier, for whom her passion 
remained undiminished until her deatli. The arrival of this 
beautiful personage and tlie romantic incident of her marriage 
Avas quite an event at the court, Avhere events Avere somewhat 
rare. She aaos presented by IMme. de Flemy, who, like Mile, 
de Monhnoreucy, was related to my father, and by ]\fme. 
Dillon, niece of the Archbishop. She avos greatly admired. 

A few months afterwards, by the joint influence of the Arcli- 
bishop of Narbonne and of the Comte d’Osmond, my mother 
was appointed lody-in-Avaiting to Mme. Adelaide, daughter 
of Louis XV. The Duchesse de Chartres Avas by no means 
dissatisfied AA-itli this arrangement, but Mme^ de Montesson 
considered herself deeply insulted by the Comte d’Osmond, 
and remained on ill terms Avith my relatives in consequence, 
especially with the Corate, whose intimacy with the Duchesse 
de Chartres increased accordingly. It aa as on entirely paternal 
feeling, which never became a subject of gossip, although the 
Due de Chartres would jestingly speak of Mm as “my irife’s 
husband.” He died at the outbreak of the Revolution, un- 
fortunately for that princess, whom he might have saved 
from many misfortunes and mistakes. I remember him as a 
tall, thin man of distinguished appearance, with a waistcoat 
generally well powdered with snufl; I was very fond of him, 
although he preferred my brother to mjsclf, and always filled 
my ejes with snuff* when he stooped down to kiss mej I was 
therefore careful to close them as I ran to hiu), a precaution 
which amused him greatly. 

hly father bad a strong objection to court life ; like all 
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men who have not been brought up in that atmosphere, he 
found himself out of his element and entirely ill at ease. He 
was at that time a man of very attractive appearance, ex- 
tremely companionable, an excellent soldier, devoted to his 
profession and adored in his regiment. My mother was fond 
of royalty and endowed with court instincts ; her post obliged 
her to spend one week in every three at Versailles. This 
separation from my father was painful to them both, while the 
modest extent of their income made the maintenance of a 
double establishment a heavy burden. 

My mother induced my father to establish himself per- 
manently at Versailles, a reasonable proceeding in their 
position, but imusual except in the case of high court 
officials. My father often told me that no resolution ever 
cost him more, and that this was the greatest sacrifice he 
could have made my mother. There is no doubt that his 
tastes, his habits, his intellectual power, and his independence 
of character made him singularly unfitted for the profession of 
courtier. It was a profession, however, by no means difficult 
under Louis XVI., apart from certain forms of etiquette, and his 
honom'able character gave him so strong a hold upon the King 
that his majesty speedily appreciated qualities akin to his 
o^vn. 

It was shortly after the establishment of my parents at 
Versailles that I came into the world ^ ; I had been preceded 
by a still-born child, and was therefore received with extreme 
joy, and pardoned for being a girl. I was not wrapped in 
swaddling clothes, as was still customary, but dressed in 
English style and nm'sed by my mother at Versailles. I 
speedily became the plaything of the princes and of the 
court, the more so as I was a good baby, and as a child at 
that period was an object as rare in a drawing-room as it is 
customary and tyrannical at the present day. 

My father grew accustomed to Versailles, and was even- 
tually reconciled to court life, 

Saturday evening and Sunday were court days in full dress, 

1 February 19, 1781. She was baptized the nest day. See the baptismal 
certificate in the Introduction. 
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The Ardibishop of Narbonne (Dillon) had been somewhat 
shocked by the objections which the Osmond family had 
raised to a marriage with a daughter of his name, whom he 
recognised as a near relation. He therefore came forward to 
help the young couple, invited them to his country residence 
of Hautefontaine, an estate in Picardy, where he led a life 
of a character more delightful than episcopah My mother’s 
social triumph was immense: she >vas extremely beautiful, of 
a proud and even haughty bearing, and could receive admira- 
tion to perfection, though any tokens of admiration Mere 
straightway reported to my father, for whom her passion 
remained undimiiiished until her death. The arrival of this 
beautiful personage and the romantic incident of her marriage 
was quite an event at the court, where events were somewhat 
rare. She was presented by jMme. de Fleury, who, like MUe. 
de Montmorency, was related to my father, and by Mme. 
Dillon, niece of the Archbishop. She was greatly admired. 

A few months afterwards, by the joint influence of the Arch- 
bishop of Narbonne and of the Comte d’Osmond, my mother 
was appointed lady-in-waiting to Mme. Adelaide, daughter 
of Louis XV, The Duchesse do Chartres was by no means 
dissatisfied with this arrangement, but Mme. de Moutesson 
considered herself deeply insulted by the Comte d’Osmond, 
and remained on ill terms with my relatives in consequence, 
especially with the Comte, whose intimacy with the Dudiesse 
de Chartres increased accordingly. It w as an entirely paternal 
feeling, which never became a subject of gossip, altliough the 
Due de Chartres would jestingly speak of iiim as “ my >vife s 
husband.” He died at the outbreak of the Revolution, un- 
fortunately for that princess, whom he might have saved 
from many misfortunes and mistakes. I remember him as a 
tall, thin man of distinguished appearance, with a waistcoat 
generally well powdered with snuff. I was very fond of him, 
although he preferred my brother to myself, and alwajs filled 
my eyes with snuff when he stooped down to kiss me ; I vjas 
therefore careful to close them as I ran to him, a precaution 
which amused him greatly. 

My fatlier had a strong objection to court life i hke all 
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men who have not been brought up in that atmosphere, he 
found himself out of his element and entirely ill at ease. He 
was at that time a man of very attractive appearance, ex- 
tremely companionable, an excellent soldier, devoted to his 
profession and adored in his regiment. My mother was fond 
of royalty and endowed with court instincts ; her post obliged 
her to spend one week in every three at Versailles. This 
separation from my father was painful'to them both, while the 
modest extent of their income made the maintenance of a 
double establishment a heavy burden. 

My mother induced my father to establish himself per- 
manently at Versailles, a reasonable proceeding in their 
position, but unusual except in the case of high court 
officials. My father often told me that no resolution ever 
cost him more, and that this was the greatest sacrifice he 
could have made my mother. There is no doubt that his 
tastes, his habits, his intellectual power, and his independence 
of character made him singularly unfitted for the profession of 
courtier. It was a profession, however, by no means difficult 
under Louis XVI., apart from certain forms of etiquette, and his 
honourable character gave him so strong a hold upon the King 
that his majesty speedily appreciated qualities akin to his 
mvn. 

It was shortly after the establishment of my parents at 
Versailles that I came into the world ^ ; I had been preceded 
by a still-born child, and was therefore received with extreme 
joy, and pardoned for being a girl. I was not wrapped in 
swaddling clothes, as was stiU customary, but dressed in 
English style and nursed by my mother at Versailles. I 
speedily became the plaything of the princes and of the 
court, the more so as I was a good baby, and as a child at 
that period was an object as rare in a drawing-room as it is 
customary and tyrannical at the present day. 

My father grew accustomed to Versailles, and was even- 
tually reconciled to court life. 

Satui'day evening and Sunday were court days in full dress. 
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and were numerously attended. All the ministers and all 
those kno\vn as les charges — that is to say, the First Captain 
of the Guard, the First Gentleman of the Ante-Room, the 
Chief Equerry, the Governess of the Children of France, and 
the Keeper of the Queens Household — gave a supper on 
Saturday and a dinner on Sunday. Arrivals from Paris were 
invited to be present, and those who had households carried 
the guests off almost by force. 

There was also a table of honour, seiwed at the expense of 
the King for the common benefit, but no courtier would have 
cared to appear there. If it should have happened by way 
of exception that a courtier had rcceived no invitation to any 
' of the houses that I have mentioned, he would have preferred 
to send out for a chicken rather than to sit down at this 
table, which was regarded as an inferior place, although it had 
originally been instituted for the lords of the cqurt, who 
made no difficulty in using it until the middle of Louis XV.’s 
reign. At that time, however, the household officers had no 
establishments of their own, and dined at tlie common table. 
It was now occupied by officers in a kind of subaltern rank, 
who formed a class from which emergence was impossible as 
long as they remained at court; tliese were men who took 
orders from officials not possessing the title of “grand.” 
Thus the ordinary grooni of the chamber, as he took orders 
from the First Groom, w-as of very inferior rank, whereas the 
First Equerry, who took his orders from the Grand Equerry, 
was a man at court ; but equerries who took orders from him 
belonged to the inferior class, and tins distinction formed aii 
impassable line of de\narcation. There was no means of sur- 
mounting this obstacle, and thus it was, for example, tliat 
M. de Grailly, being an equerry, found that the door of every 
courtier proper was closed against him. 

These secondary dwellers in the castle of Versailles formed 
a society apart, the queen of whicli was Mme. d’Angivillcrs, 
the wife of the court OTchitect, It w*as a highly agreeable 

and well-informed society, but a' full couidier could not lia\c 

frequented it habitually. My father often regretted tliis fact 
Artists, sdiolars, and literary men were to be met there ; in 
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fact, everybody who was not a courtier, and who came to 
Versailles on business or pleasure. 

The Prince de Poix, who was in love with one of the Queen’s 
women of the chamber (these were very beautiful ladies of the 
upper class), often visited this society under the excuse that 
his position as governor of Versailles necessitated constant 
communication with the architect d’Angivillers. His action 
was regarded as highly improper, but nevertheless a number 
of young men followed his example, and brought back 
excellent accounts of the beauty of the women and the cordi- 
ality of the men. By this means a breach might have been 
made in the barrier, but the ladies of the court showed a keen 
and angry opposition to any such possibility. 

When my parents set up house at Versailles, the officers of 
the Life Guard formed members of this secondary division. 
They were known as the Messieurs bleus. It was only a 
short time since they had begun to wear their uniform, and I 
believe that the captains of the body-guard had no uniform 
before the Revolution. They wore plain clothes, the only 
distinguishing mark being a large black walking-stick with an 
ivory knob. The Queen, Marie Antoinette, invited these 
officers to her balls, and thus changed their social status. 
However, they never dined with the royal family. For 
instance, I well remember that at Bellevue, where the princesses 
were staying, an officer of the body-guard did not dine at 
their table. The rule was so strict that M. de Beon, the 
husband of one of Mine. Adffiaide’s ladies in waiting, dined at 
the second table when he was on duty, and the next day would 
sit doivn with his wife at the table of the princesses. This, how- 
ever, was an innovation and a relaxation of etiquette, which had 
been a great concession on the part of the good princesses. 
More extraordinary still, the bishops were in the same predica- 
ment, and never dined with the King or ■with the princes of the 
royal family. I never learnt the reason for their exclusion. 

Among other points of etiquette, there was one to which 
my father never became reconciled, and which I have often 
heard him describe : this was the manner in which invitations 
were distributed to what was knoivn as the souper dans les 
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cahinets. These supper parties were composed of the royal 
family and of some thirty guests. They were given in the King's 
private apartments, in rooms ao small that the billiard-tafale 
was covered with plankj. to form a sideboard, and that the 
King was obliged to hurry over his game that these prepara- 
tions might be made. 

*1116 ladies received their invitations in the morning or the 
evening before, and wore an old-fashioned dress, entirely out of 
use for any other ceremony, a dr^s with tucks, and ahead-dress 
with drooping pinners. Th^ made their way to the small 
theatre-room, where places were reserved for them, and after 
the performance followed the King and the royal family to 
the cabinets. 

The fate of the gentlemen was less agreeable. There were 
two rows of seats opposite tiiose reserved for the lady guests. 
Courtiers who wish^ to be invited took their seats there} 
during the performance the King, who was alone in his bos, 
sun’eyed these seats through a large pair of opera-glasses, and* 
could be seen witing (a certain number of names in pencil ’ 
Tile occupants of these seats (and to take a seat was known as 
se prisenier pour les cahineti) then waited in an ante-room 
to the cabinets. 

Shortly afterwards an usher, candlestick in hand, and 
holding the slip of paper xmtten by the King, half opened the 
door and pronounced a name ; the fortunate man then bowed 
to the remainder, and entered the holy of holies. The door 
reopened, another name was called, and so on until tlie list 
was finished. At the last name the usher closed the door 
with a customary bang. 

This sound informed the rcmtunder that their hopes were 
vain, ond they went off somewhat doAvneast, though they had 
been well aAvare that there were more candidates than invita- 
tions. My mother told me that she had spent years in 
inducing my father to take one of these seats : he eventually 
went from time to time, and was frequently invited ; but ilic 
procedure was always extremely distasteful to him. He saw 
a certain man come from Paris ten years running, merely to 
hear the door slammed upon aspirations. Exce{>sivc per- 
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severance possibly exasperated the King, or he may have 
grown accustomed to see faces without inviting them, as 
princes may easily acquire the habit of putting the same 
questions to the same people. • 

The Queen’s balls were well ordered, and all who had been 
presented at court were informed of their occurrence ; any one 
might come who wished, and many wished to come because 
they were delightful. The balls were given on the terrace at 
Versailles, in wooden structm*es which were left standing 
throughout the carnival ; but these entertainments, notwith- 
standing the Queen’s charm of manner, tended to accentuate 
the unpopularity of the coui't. 

The increase of ivealth among the middle classes had in- 
duced all of inferior rank to adopt the manners and customs 
of high society, and, notivithstanding the absurd regulation 
which demanded proof of nobility in the case of any would-be 
officer, any one who had wealth and education could enter the 
service. Rank and wealth w'ere thus hand-in-glovc, both in 
garrison and in all Paris society, but the balls of Versailles 
restored the line of demarcation in the most uncompromising 
manner. M. de Dusson, a young man of charming appear- 
ance, immense wealth, an excellent officer, and frecjuenting the 
best society, was so imprudent as to go to one of these balls ; 
he was tmued out with such harshness that he committed 
suicide on arriving in Paris, in despair at the ridicule to which 
he was exposed in an age when ridicule was the worst of 
calamities. Such action seemed a matter of com-se to 
members of the court, but was hateful to the wealthy middle 
classes. 

It was not only wealth that fiu’nished victims for the 
Queen’s balls. M. de Chabannes, of high birth, handsome, 
young, rich, and almost the man of the horn-, in making his 
first appearance was so clumsy as to fall down while dancing, 
and was so tactless as to cry ‘‘ Jesus Maria ! ” as he fell. It 
was a fall from which he never rose again;' the designation 
clung to him permanently, to his complete despair. He 
volunteered for the American wars, and distinguished himself 
in action, but he came back “ Jesus Maria,” as he went out. 
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Thus tlie Due de Coigny observed to his daughter on the 
day they vfere presented at court : “ Hemember that in this 
‘ country vice is immaterial, but ridicule is fatal."^' 

M. de Lafayette did not,,ho\\e\er, succumb to the epithet 
of GiUes le grand, ^ which RL de Choiseul had given him 
upon his return from America. On tlie contrary, he aroused 
so much enthusiasm that society undertook to secure his 
success with Rime, de Simiane, to whom he had been 
paying attentions before his departure. She was considered 
the prettiest woman in France, and bad bod no affairs as yet. 
Every one conspired to throw her into the arras of RI. de 
Lafayette, and a few days after his return he was by her side 
in a box at Versailles, while an mr was being sung from some 
opera, “ Love beneath the laurels finds l^es kind.” The 
moral was pointed in a manner which clearly showed the 
sympathy and approval of this privileged audience. ^ 

I have heard my mother say that her sister, the wife of the 
Pr&ident do Lavie, happened to come to Paris, and that she 
procured her a seat that she might look on at the Queen's ball ; 
the sisters wore talking, when the Queen approached and asked 
her who that beautiful woman was. 

“ It is my sister, Riadame.” 

“ Has she seen the apartments?” 

“ No, Riadame ; she is here as a spectator ; she has not been 
presented.” 

« “ Then you must show them to her ; I will take tlic Eng 
away.” J^d witli her gracious kindness she actually took 
the King's arm and led him into another room, wliilc my aunt 
examined the ballroom. The Queen hod intended to be 
extremely obliging, but President de Lavie regarded the 
matter from atiother point of riew. He was of a very ancient 
family, extremely touchy upon tho q^ucstion of his rank, and 
a personage of high importance at Bordeaux, where a 
president in tlie parlement was a public character ; he v\as 
indignant tlmt the King and Queen sliould feci obliged to 
leave a room in order that his^wife might enter it. He 
went back to Bordeaux a yet mom vigorous /rondkiir tiian he 
i Th& fPoVa pait oa ttio dsktwnUx ccatury stage. 
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no effort was made to provide arjjtJiijJg beyond lodghig. If 
the castle was full, and a lai^e portion of it was in such bad 
repair as to be uninhabitable, the guests (or rather those who 
were admitted, for names had to be put doivn) were distri- 
buted throughout the town ; their names were ivTitten in 
chalk upon the doors, as though an army were halting upon 
the march. 

I do not know if any payment was made for these lodgings, 
but the advantage of these visits to Fontainebleau was so 
great to the inhabitants that no complaints of the imposition 
ivere ever heard. It is well known that the French court 
never appeared in greater magnificence than at Fontainebleau. 
In its little theatre were given the first and most carefully 
rehearsed performances, and it was practically admitted that 
ministerial intrigues were unravelled at Fontainebleau for the 
apparent object of continuing tbe historical csistence of this 
fine residence The last journey was made in 1787. Not- 
withstanding the apparent lack of hospitality, these journeys ’ 
were a heavy ezpense to the crown, and the King abandoned 
them, though he had a great liking for Fontainebleau, being 
ever ready to sacrifice his o^m desires ; he displayed greater 
cordiality there than an_pvhcre else, and at greater expense. 

This excellent prince had much trouble in o\ercoming a 
certain timidity, which was conjoined with a manner appar- 
ently unpolished, the result of his early training, and pre- 
sented him in an unfavourable light to those who could only 
see the rude exterior. With the best intention of being 
courteous, he would walk towards a man until lie had pushed 
him back to the wall ; and if no remark occurred to him, ns 
often happened, he would burst into a loud laugh, turn on 
liis heels, and walk off. The victim of tliis public pcrfonnance 
was always offended, and if he were not accustomed to tlie 
maimers of the court would take liis 1ki>o in fierce migcr, 
persuaded tliat the King liad ivishcd in some lyay to insult 
him. In pn\ ate life the King m ould complain bitterly of tlie 
way in which he had been brought up. He «ould say that 
the only man for Mhom he felt any real hatred moj llic Due 
de La Vaucuyon, mid he quoted in support of tliis fcchng 
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instances of low servility towards his brothers and himself 
which justified his opinion. The prince had less aversion to 
the memory of the Due de La Vauguyon.^ 

The Comte d’ Artois Avas also an object of the King’s repug- 
nance. His happiness of character, his accomplishments, and 
perhaps even his easy morals had made him the Benjamin 
of the whole family ; he committed folly after folly, while the 
King scolded him, pardoned him, and paid his debts. But Avhat 
he mifortimately could not overcome was the injury which he 
did to his oAvn' reputation and to that of the Queen. 

The King never played any game except tric-trac and yetits 
ecus. He said to a man one day Avho Avas playing for high 
stakes, “ I can understand your playing for high stakes if that 
amuses you ; you are playing Avith money Avhich belongs to 
you, butT should be playing Avith other people’s money.” 
But even Avhile he Avas making speeches of this kind, the 
Comte d’ Artois and the Queen played so highly that they Avere 
obliged to admit to their society every damaged reputation in 
Europe, to be able to make up a game. This disastrous habit 
— ^for it Avas by no means a passion in either case — ^Avas the 
origin of those calumnies Avhich brought a flood of vexations 
upon our unfoifunate Queen even before her historical mis- 
fortunes had begun. 

Who Avould have dared to accuse the Queen of France o± 
selling herself for a necklace, if she had not been seen before 
a table piled Avith money, attempting to win it from her sub- 
jects ? No doubt she set but little value upon the stakes, but 
people Avho gamble play to Avin, and it is impossible to con- 
ceal some shoAv of eagerness. Princes, moreover, accustomed 
to meet Avith submission everyAvhere, are almost ahvays bad 
gamblers, an additional reason for them to avoid high stakes. 
If, then, the Queen did not care about play, Avhy did she 
gamble ? The reason Avas that she was absorbed by another 
passion, that of fashion. She dressed to be fashionable, ran 
into debt to be fashionable, gambled to be fashionable, was a 
free-thinker to be fashionable, and Avas a flirt for the same 

^ Lieutenant-general and tutor of the three sons of the Dauphin, fl. 
1706 to 1772. 
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reason To be a pretty woman entirely in the fashion seemed 
to her the summit of ambition, and this caprice, unworthy of 
a great queen, was the sole ongin of the improprieties nhich 
have been cruelly exaggerated The Queen -insbed to be sur- 
rounded by all the most agreeable young men of the court, 
and accepted the compliments addressed to the woman far 
more readily than those offered to the sovereign The result 
Mas that empty headed youths were treated with greater 
favour and distinction than men of discretion and value to 
their countiy Envy and jealousy were cNer ready to calum- 
niate this foobshness The most culpable feature no doubt 
was the fact that the Queen allowed this band of careless 
young men to speak lightly of the King and to make fun of 
his boorish manners, in which amusement she \ery wrongly 
joined 

An excessive desire to please invobed her m faults of 
another kind, which created enemies She had great in- 
fluence, ivishcd the fact to be known, and was glad to use it, 
but she was extremely unbusmesshke, and her influence was 
only employed as a means to social success She wished to 
have posts at her disposal, and was unfortunately m the habit 
of promising the same nomination to several different people 
There was hardly a regiment the colonel of which had not 
been appomted at the Queen's request, but os she had pro- 
mised the vacancy to ten different families, she merely made 
nine discontented men and sometimes one ungrateful man The 
stones related of her love-affairs by various bbels are so many 
calumnies IMy parents, who had every opportunity of seeing 
and knoinng the nature of her pm ate hfe, always dedanxl 
these rumours to be without foundation 

The Queen was never strongly attracted but once, and 
displayed perhaps only one wcalaicss Tlie Comte do Fersen, 
a Swede, an extremely handsome and dislingmslicd man, 
appeared at the French court. The Queen began to flirt 
with him, as she did with all foreigners, for foreigners were 
then the fashion he fell sincerely and passionately in love, 
and she was certainly touched by his dc^otIO^, but none tlie 
less obhgcd him to take his dep^ure. He went to America 
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and stayed there for two' years, during which he was so ill 
that he retm-ned to VersaiUes, ten years. older in appearance 
and having almost entirely lost his good looks. It was sup- 
posed that this change touched the Queen’s heart ; whatever 
was the reason, there was practically no doubt among her 
intimate friends that she yielded to her ptission for 
M. de Fersen. 

He justified the sacrifice by boundless devotion and an 
affection as sincere as it was respectful and discreet ; he lived 
only for her, and his life was arranged with the express pur- 
pose of compromising her as little as possible. Thus, though 
the connection was guessed, it never became a subject of 
scandal. Had the friends of the Queen been as discreet and 
as disinterested as M. de Fersen, the life of this unfortunate 
princess would have been less calumniated. 

Mme. de Polignac was a more dangerous influence. She 
was not a bad character, but was indolent and slow-witted. 
She intrigued by means of her weakness. She was under the 
influence of her sister-in-law, the Comtesse Diane, an ambitious 
woman, as avaricious as she was immoral, Avho was anxious to 
monopolise all favours for herself and her family ; she, again, 
was dominated by her lover, the Comte de Vaudreuil, an 
utterly immoral character, who used the Queen as a key to 
unlock the public treasmy for himself and his boon 
companions. 

Whenever the fulfilment of his demands was delayed he 
vented his wrath upon Mme. de Polignac. The Queen 
would find her favourite in tears, and forthwith set herself 
to discover the means of drying them. As regards her o^vn 
fortune, Mme. de Polignac asked nothing, and confined her- 
self to a careless acceptance of the favours prepared by the 
intrigues of the Comtesse Diane, and the poor Queen praised 
her disinterested character. She believed in her unselfishness, 
and her affection was sincere ; her confidence had been 
unlimited for some years. 

The appointment of M. de Calonne somewhat restricted 
this intimacy : he was one of Mme. de Polignac’s close 
friends, and the Queen would not have a member of the King’s 
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council in her sanhedrin. She had expressed bereelf loudly 
on this subject, but the clique, anxious to ha% e a high financial 
official at tlieir disposal, induced the Comte d'Artois to accede 
to their wishes. It was through his efforts that AI. de 
Calonne was nominated in spite of the Queen’s objection. She 
continued her displeasure; her intimacy with Mme. do 
Polignac cooled, and hL de Calonne made \am efforts to 
secure her good graces. One day, how e\ er, when she preferred 
a request, he replied, « If what the Queen desires is possible, 
it is already done ; if it is impossible, it will happen.” Not- 
withstanding tlie official nature of this language, the Queen 
ne\er pardoned him. 

If this desiio to please was disastrous, it had also certain 
ad\antages: it gave the Queen a certain charm; whenever she 
could Ibigct her part as a fashionable woman, which com- 
pletely absorbed her, she was full of grace and dignity. She 
might easily have become an accomplished princess if any 
one had had the courage to speak to her boldly. But those 
about her realised tlie saying of the English poet : 

All who approich them, their own ends pursue. 

In her domestic circle the Queen was loving and beloved, 
and was oreupied solely with the task of composing the little 
differences whidi troubled her family life. Unfortunately, 
she lent too ready an ear to the foolishness of the Comte 
d’Artois, and prejudiced the King in his favour, for the King 
was so entirely captivated by her charms that he would have 
adored her, had fashion suffered her to permit his adoratioj). 

bfonsieur,^ an ambitious and cunning courtier, did not like • 
the Queen. He foresaw that when she became more serious 
she would secure tliat real importance to which he himself 
aspired, and he was afraid of compromising himself if he 
manifested his designs too clcaily. He stood somewlint aloof 
from current event*, lajing tlic foundation of his reputation 
as A man capable of useful work. 

The Corate d’Artois ^ then made liis entry upon tliat fatal 

1 Louis Stanislas Xavier, Comlo do Picvcace, bora at VersalUea la IIW. 

* Born at Ver^Ucs, 1767. 
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destiny which was to ruin- his family and his country. His 
tastes and his caprices were merely those of the young men of 
his time, hut he displayed them upon a stage sufficiently high 
to make them visible to the mob, while merit, that well-worn 
resource of the man of the world, did not sufficiently obscure 
his deficiencies. 

At the siege of Gibraltar,^ at which caprice had led him to 
be present, his bearing was so miserable that the general in 
command had resolved to warn the English batteries, and 
firing ceased when the prince visited the works. It is said 
that this was done without his knowledge, but these are facts 
Avhich can always be learnt, if it be not thought preferable to 
ignore them. I know that M. de Maillebois was reproached 
in consequence, and replied, “ Better that, than the faces he 
made the first day.” The ridiculous ostentation of his duel 
with the Due de Bourbon was a fm*ther proof of the nature 
of a character only too well confirmed by the rest of his 
conduct. 

Madame^ the Avife of Monsieur was a woman of some 
intellect and of a certain grace of manner, though extra- 
ordinarily ugly. She had lived very happily with her 
husband dm-ing the first years of their marriage, but after his 
attachment to Mme. de Balbi he scarcely ever saw her, and 
she consoled herself in the intimacy of her ladies-in-Avaiting 
and, it is said, by drinking to such an extent that the conse- 
quences Avere obvious in public. 

Her sister, the Comtesse d’ Artois, Avas even uglier, a. stupid, 
surly, clumsy Avoman. She consoled herself for her husband’s 
' infidelity Avith members of the life-guards. The arrival of a 
daughter under someAvhat suspicious circumstances, Avho died 
soon after birth, decided the Comte to take steps Avhich pre- 
cluded any further increase of his family, Avhich then consisted 
of tAvo princes. 

None the less, her condition soon obliged the Comtesse to 

A In 1782, during the American Wav. 

~ Marie Josephine Louise de Savoie, daughter of King Victor Amedee, 
and sister of the last three kings of the elder line, Charles Emmanuel IV. , 
Victor Emmanuel I., and Charles Felis. Another sister, Marie Th6r5se, 
Avas the Comtesse d' Artois. 
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take tbe Queen into her confidence and request her inter- 
c^sion mth the King and the prince. The Queen was much 
disturbed by the imposition of this unpleasant duty, sent for 
the Comte d’Artois, and in a private interview informed him 
of the situation with, much circumlocution. Her brother-in- 
law stood before her, hat in hand. When he realised the 
position he dropped his hat and held his sides with laughter, 
crying : 

“ Ah, poor man, poor man ; I am sorry for him ; he is well 
punished." 

“ Indeed," said the Queen, “ as you look at it in that light, 
I am sorry that I ever felt any sympathy witli you. Go and 
find the Eng, and tell him that you pardon the Comtesse." 

“ Why, with all my heart. Poor man, poor man ! " 

The King was more severe, and the supposed culprit was 
banished to colonial service. But, os Mmc. Adelaide said 
to my sister when telling the story, “But, my dear, every 
company of them should be sent to the colonies." The 
Comtesse went to take the waters, I believe; in any case, 
nothing was heard of the child. 

ISIme. Elisabeth' played no part at court before the 
Revolution, but after that time she deserved the title of saint 
and martyr. Her household liad been composed of incongruous 
elements. The Comtesse Pionc de Folignac, who was scandal 
incarnate, was her lady of honour, as also was Mme. de 
Canillac, concerning whom had originated the duel between 
the Comte d’Artois and the Due de Bourbon. Her intimacy 
with the Comte d’Artois was well known, but was dignified by 
her great unselfishness. She loved him for himself, and 
having no means, lived in great humility, not to say poverty, 
without condescending to accept the smallest present from 
him. There was some distinction in such conduct, but she 
was none the less unsuitable as a companion to a young 
princess, though by no means immoral. 

The taste of the court for foreigners was turned to advan- 
tage in an extraordinary manner by two illustrious cliaracttrs 
exiled from their country by the Mussulman persecution, Uic 
t Born ia 176i. 
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Prince of Chios and Justiniani his son, who were directly- 
descended from the Eastern emperors, and begged hospitality 
from Louis XVI. at the outset of his reign. This was 
granted to them in full measure as became a king of France. 
Until the claims that he was making at the Seraglio for the 
restitution of his property should have been admitted, the 
Prince of Chios was begged to accept a handsome pension, 
while Prince Justiniani entered the French service and took 
the command of a crack regiment. 

These Greek princes lived for some years on the royal 
bounty, and were well received by the best company at 
Paris and Versailles. Their accent and a somewhat pro- 
nounced foreign bearing assured their success. One day, when 
they had been dining for the hundredth time -with the 
Comte de Mam’epas, the Comte saw the Prince of Chios, who 
was sitting by him, growing pale and agitated. 

“ You are not feeling well. Prince ? ” 

“ It is nothing ; it -will pass away."” 

But his indisposition increased until he was obliged to leave 
the table, and to call his son to accompany him. M. de 
Maurepas had spent the ten years of his exile upon his estate 
of ChS,teauneuf in Berry. When he left his estate, one of his 
valets de chamhre was left in charge : as he happened to be 
at Versailles, he was now waiting at table, and was in his 
master’s room the next day when he received orders to go and 
inquire after the health of the Prince of Chios. M, de 
Maurepas saw him stifle a burst of laughter, glancing at his 
companions. 

WTiat are you laughing at, Dubois ? ” 

“You know, sir ; it is the Prince of Chios.” 

“ And why should he amuse you ? ” 

“You are making fun of me, sir; you know him quite 
well.” 

“ Of course I do ; I see him every day.” 

“Have you really failed to recognise him, sir? But it 
cannot be.” 

“ Come, now, you weary me with yom’ mysteries. Tell me 
plainly what you mean.” 
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“ Well, my lord, the Prince of Chios is fat Gnillot” 

“ And whom do you call fat Guillot ? ” 

“ Well, my lord, I cannot understand how you have for- 
gotten fat Guillot. He used to come up to the castle pretty 
often to work. He lived in a little white house near the 
bridge ; and then his son — ^your lordship cannot possibly have 
forgotten little Pierre, who was so polite and quick that my 
lady would always have him hold the bridle of her donkey. 
I see now that your lordship remembers him ; I recognised 
him at once, and fat Guillot recognised me."" 

l^r. de Jlaiirepas bound his serv’ant to silence ; but once 
on the track, it was immediately discovered that the heirs to 
the empire of the East were simply two peasants from Beny, 
who had been mystifying, to their o^^l advantage, the King 
of France, his government and his court, for the lost few 
years. How had they conceived this plan, whence did they 
come, and whither did they go? To these questions I have 
no answer, and know only this episode in the life of these 
two clever adventurers. 
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Life at Versailles — Country visits — Hautefontaine — Frascati — 
Esclimont — The Princesse de Eohan-Guem§n6 — Court of the 
Mesdames, daughters of Louis XV. — Madame Adelaide — Madame 
Louise — Madame Victoire — ^Bellevue — Life of the princesses at 
Versailles — Supper Tvith Madame — The King goes to hed — The 
Duchesse de Narhonne — Anecdote of the Iron Mask — Anecdote of 
M. de Mam’epas — The Vicomte de Segur — The Marquis de Crequi — 

The Comte de Maugiron — The Duchesse de Civrac 

From Sunday to Saturday life at Versailles was terribly quiet 
and monotonous to people who were forced to leave their 
usual society, to enter less comfortable quarters and perform 
their court service. It was, however, a life not without 
interest for those who had a definite position, and was a kind 
of country house existence with important subjects of gossip. 
The majority cared nothing for the fate of the country in 
their interest in the intrigue which was to end in the dismissal 
of M. de Malesherbes or in the appointment of M. de Calonne. 
But the more intelligent characters, such as my father, found 
interests wider than a musical quarrel or a breach betAveen 
J. J. Rousseau and the Avife of the Marshal of Luxembourg, 
Avhich were then great social events. 

No one thought of national politics, or if they did, their 
attention was attracted involuntarily and by interests con- 
nected Avith finance or Avith party. The cabinets of foreign 
governments were as unknoAvn to us as that of China probably 
is to-day. My father Avas thought someAvhat pedantic for 
foUoAving the history of Europe and reading the only neAvs- 
paper Avhich gave any foreign neAvs. Mine. Adelaide asked 
him one day : 
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“ M. d’Osmond, is it true tliat you take in the GcaeUe de 
L^def” 

“ Yes, ]\Iadame.” 

“ And you read it ? ” 

“ Yes, JIadame.” 

“ It is incredible 1” 

Notwithstanding this incredible eccentricity, Mme. Ad^ 
laide afterwards conceived a great liking for my father, and 
in the years immediately preceding the Revolution he was 
constantly at her house, though be had no official status there. 
The Comte Xjouis de Narbonne, her chevalier ^konneurf an 
intimate friend of my father, was delighted that he should 
be willing without title or remuneration to perform those 
functions ^vhich he himself was glad to be able to neglect. 

My mother was a kind of favourite. I have mentioned that 
she nursed me herself, and instead of dispensing with her 
services during this period, Mme. Ad^aide authorised her to 
bring me to Bellevue ; a special apartment was to be re- 
served for this nursery business. My father was with bis 
regiment, and Mme. Ad^ide wished my mother to take up 
her quarters at Bellevue for the whole summer. Either from 
apprehensions of monotony or with a courtier’s instinct, my 
mother refused, and the proposal was not executed imtil long 
aftenvards. 

During the first years of my parents’ stay at Versailles they 
divided their summer between the bouses of the Due 
d’Orleans, Saiute Assisse and le Rainey; Hautefontiune, 
belonging to the Archbishop of Narbonne ; Frascati, to the 
Bishop of Metz ; and Esclimont, to the Jlarshal do Laval. 

I am wong in saying that Hautefontaine belonged to the 
Archbishop of Narbonne ; It was the properly of his nicce, 
Mme, de Rolhe, daughter of his sister, Lady Forester. 
Her husband had been a General Rothe ; she had been a 
beauty in her time, retained her domineering 'manners and 
did the honours of her uncle’s liom^c, with whom she lived for 
years iu an intimacy tlie closeness of which they took no pains 
to conceal. 

Tlie Archbishop had au income of some £-10,000 from 
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ecclesiastical property : he went to Narbonne for a fortnight 
every two years, and acted as president of the estates at Mont- 
pellier for six weeks. Throughout this time he lived in full 
episcopal state, and displayed considerable administrative 
capacity as president of the estates. When the last meeting 
was over, he put his papers in his portfolios and banished all 
thoughts of administrative or diocesan business until the date 
of the next assembly. 

Hautefontaine was his usual residence. Mme. de Rothe 
was the oAvner, but the Archbishop had set up his household 
there. He had married his nephew, Arthur Dillon, son of 
Lady Dillon, to Mile, de Rothe, an only daughter and his 
great-niece. She was a very pretty woman and very fashion- 
able, one of the Queen’s ladies-in-waiting, and continued a 
somewhat pronounced intimacy with the Prince de Guemene, 
who spent the whole of his life at Hautefontaine. He had 
organised a pack of hounds in a neighbouring village in con- 
junction Avith the Prince de Laujsun and the Archbishop, 
whose identity was concealed behind that of his nephew 
Arthur. 

Hautefontaine was always full of visitors, and hunting went 
on three times a week. Mme. Dillon was a good musician. 
The Prince de Guemene brought down the famous virtuosi 
of the day ; excellent concerts were given, plays were acted, 
horse-races were held, and every kind of distraction was 
pursued. 

The social tone was so free that my mother has told me that 
she was often embarrassed to the point of tears. During the 
first years of her marriage the sarcasms and jests to which 
she was exposed often made her very imhappy, but the 
patronage of the Archbishop was too valuable to be rejected 
, ^by the young couple. An old grand vicaire^ who happened 
to be in the midst of this cheerful company, seeing her very 
sad one day, remarked : “ Marquise, do not worry ; one of 
your faults is your beauty, but that will be pardoned. But 
if you wish to live peaceably, take more pains to conceal your 
love for your husband ; it is the one kind of love which is not 
tolerated here.” 
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The fact is certain that eveiy one else allowed hiinself full 
freedom, hut this under certain regulated formalities which 
deceived no one, but which no one could omit >?ithout se 
perdre, as the phrase then ran. There were certain estab- 
lished rules which could only be neglected by a lady of un- 
usually high position, or by one who had secured a special 
position in virtue of effrontery or unusual talent. IMme. 
Dillon belonged to neither of these categories, but her trans- 
gressions were conducted mth such taste that my mother often 
said, “ On arriving at Hautefontaine it seemed certain that 
she was the mistress of the Prince de Guemene, and after a stay 
of about six months we began to suspect it.” 

On the whole, if the language of this society was free, its 
actions were extremely restrained. A man who placed his 
hand on the am\ of a chair occupied by a lady would have 
been considered excessively rude. Only the greatest intimacy 
could justify a walk arm in ann, and tliat was unusual, even 
in the country. Gentlemen never offered their arms or their 
hands to take a lady into dinner, and a man would never have •- 
sat down on a sofa together wth a lady ; but language, on the 
other liand, was free to the point of licentiousness. 

At Hautefontaine, in respect for tlic episcopal master of 
the house, the company attended mass on Sunday. No one 
brought a prayer-booh, but oil were provided with volumes of 
Ught and even scandalous literature, which were left in tlic 
castle pews for the inspection of chapel cleaners, who might 
thus edify themselves at tlieir leisure. 

I have dealt 'rith life at Hautefontaine in some detail, 
because I have an accurate knowledge of the facts. I do not 
assert that every archbishop of France led a similar life, but 
merely that such a hfc was possible for «. bUhop without uny 
damage to his reputation. Tl»c most noble, brilliant, and 
fashionable members of tlie court, with tlie highest and inost 
distinguished of the clcigy, were constanUy to be fomid at 
Hautefontaine, and thought tlicnisclves honourctl by an 
invitation. The Bishop of Moiiti)ellier, whose family imme I 
do not know, was tlie only ecclesiastic whose lofty virtue at all 
impressed Uie Archbishop, and when this prelate was following 
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the hunt in his carriage, the Archbishop would say to his 
fellow huntsmen, “By the way, gentlemen, no swearing 
to-day.” As soon as the excitement of the chase came over 
him, he was the first to drive in his spurs {ind to forget his 
admonition. 

In any case, our prelates were by no means the only 
ecclesiastics in Europe who united’ a taste for country sport 
and good cheer. A short time ago the Comte Theodore de 
Lameth related to me the followng story ; 

To enter into possession of ecclesiastical benefices, the 
Knights of Malta were obliged to take the tonsure. The 
French bishops were disinclined to perform this ceremony, as 
tlie claims of the knights absorbed a considerable proportion 
of ecclesiastical property. Theodore de Lameth, being a 
Knight of Malta and a cavalry captain at the age of twenty, 
had good prospects and even better desires of obtaining a 
living. He attempted to arrange to receive the tonsure, and 
met with obstacles. Being in garrison at Strasburg, he 
opened negotiations in Germany and induced the sovereign 
Bishop of Paderbom for a moderate remuneration to perform 
this service, which the ecclesiastics of his o^vn country 
declined. On the evening before the day of the ceremony 
he arrived at the house of the Bishop of Paderborn. The 
cavalry captain fomid champagne and cheerful stories in 
progi'ess, and a supper of the most animated description. 
The next day he appeared in church in his uniform, in a 
flowing cloak which allowed his epaulets and breast-straps to 
be seen, and which was turned back over his sword hilt, while 
he carried his smplice over his arm ; his hair, which was then 
worn in a pigtail, was hanging do’wn upon his shoulders. 

He found the Bishop before the altar, supported by a 
numerous body of clergy. The ceremony was conducted with 
great solemnity, pomp, and magnificence. The Bishop seized 
a large pair of scissors in one hand and grasped the locks of 
the neophyte with the other. The young man trembled, 
and feared that he would be so shorn as to be unable to 
show his face to his garrison. But as the anthem continued, 
the Bishop allowed the hair to pass through his fingers 
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until he held only one of two locks, the ends of which he 
clipped. 

At the conclusion of the ceremony the neophyte knelt 
down to receive the episcopal henediction, and •svas much 
astonished to hear these \not^ pronounced in a low >oice at 
the most solemn moment : “ Be quick and get that uniform 
off. Come round to my house at once ; we \vill have a cup 
of chocolate and go out hunting.’* 

A fine conclusion, and one worthy of the beginning. 

The story of this strange ceremony was amusingly 
recounted by a man eighty-two years of age, and seenied to 
me to be a humorous reflection of the customs in vogue 
during his youth. 

The Piincease de Guemene, governess of the Children of 
France, was unable to pass a night away from Versailles 
without a ^vritten permission in the King’s o>m hand. This 
she nevet asked except in order to go to Hautefontaine ; it 
was in consequence of this general politeness that the Queen 
was induced to show particular attention to her favourite lady. 

This brilliant if somewhat unecclesiostical life was brought 
to an end by the death of Mmo. Dillon and by .tlic 
financial nun of the Archbishop. Notwithstanding hU 
enormous income, he was overwhelmed with debt, and 
Hautefontaine was abandoned some time before the Revo- 
lution. My mother did not go there so frequently after my 
birth. Children were not wanl^, and the middle class 
sentiment of family life was regarded as out of place. 

Frascati, the residence of the Bishop of Metz, was situ- 
ated at the gates of this great to^m. The Bishop was a 
brother of the Marshal dc lavol. He had a passionate 
affection, entirely honourable, for his niece, the Marquise 
de Laval and a Ivlontmorcncy like himself. He wc^cd her 
to desperation by his continual shower of attentions and 
presents, and she would only g^t his desire to sec her 
reigning in tlie magnificent residence of Frascati at sucli 
times as my mother was able to accompany her. To this 
plan my mother was the more inclined, as for some jears my 
father's garrison was stationed in Ixurame. 
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The Bishop lived in the greatest state, and kept open 
house for the vast garrison at IMetz and for all the higher 
officials who passed through the town on the way to their 
regiments. This half clerical, half military household was 
governed with far greater regularity and severity than that of 
Hautefontaine. However, not to be entirely out of keeping 
with the age, it was well known that the abbess of the 
chapter of Metz luul the Bishop had entertained a warm 
affection for each other for years past, but this long-standing 
connection was entirely proper. 

The intimacy of my mother with the Marquise de Laval 
often brought her to Esclimont, to the house of her father- 
in-law, the Marshal. There all was peace, and family life 
proceeded undisturbed. The old Marshal spent his time in 
the detestable musical performances to which he was devoted, 
and his wife, a woman entirely good and indulgent, though 
a scrupulous pietist, occupied her time in tapestry work. 

The Marquise de Laval, ^ when she left tlie school of 
Sainte Marie, was transported to this family life, whence she 
derived principles of conduct which may have been modified, 
but were not fundamentally changed, by the distractions of 
society. She was united to my mother by a boundless de- 
votion, and consequently to my fatliei*, whose relative she was, 
and she was delighted to find in them the principles that she 
appreciated, accompanied with less monotonous severity of life 
than at Esclimont, where an intimacy of this kind was highly 
approved. 

At Versailles the house of the Princesse de Guemene was 
that chiefly frequented by my parents. The Princesse over- 
whelmed them with kindness, and with her my father had 
some family connection. She was a very extraordinary person, 
and though endowed with considerable intellectual power, 
spent her time in pursuing the follies of spiritualism. She 
was always surrounded wtb a multitude of dogs, to which she 
paid a kind of worship, asserting that by their means she was 
in communication mth intermediary spirits. In the midst of 

i Marie Louise Mauricette Elizabeth de Montmorency Luxemburg, 
Marquise do Laval, was the godmother of AdMe d’Osmond. 
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a conversation, where her intellect and good sense were 
prominent, slie ^vouJd stop short and foU into a trance. She 
sometimes related to her intimate Snends what she had then 
learnt, and was offended at any display of incredulity. 

One day my mother found her in her bath with teare 
streaming down her face. 

“You are ill, Princessc.” 

“ No, my dear, I am sad and terribly tired ; I have been fight- 
ing all night for this poor child’* (pointing to the Dauplun), 
“ but I ha\e been defeated, and they have non the day. Tliere 
will be nothing left for him, alas 1 and what will be the fate 
of the others ? *’ 

My motlier, accustomed to the wanderings of the Princess, 
paid no great attention to these words ; aftei^^ards she re- 
memhered them and repeated them to me. 

The Queen often came to visit Mme. dc Gu^m^n^, but not 
so often as she aftenvards went to Mme. de Polignoc. ^Ime. 
de Gu€m^n^ was too great a lady to descend to the post of 
favourite. 

Her duties obliged her to sleep in tbc room of the Dauphin. 
She bad hod a room made where her bed could be placed 
against a glass aperture looking into the room of the little 
prince. After the process known as the rrmucr, Urat is 
to say, the swaddling of the child before the doctors 
each morning, thick curtains were dra'vn across this glass 
and Mme. dc Gu^m^n<S began her sleep, having previously 
gone to bed very late, and spent her time in reading and 
^vriting. She had an enormous quantity of jenellery, nhicli 
she never wore, but which she was glad to lend for show. 
There was no great ceremony at whicli the jewellciy of 
Mme. do Gudmdnd was not to be seen. In the summer she 
often dined in her litUe house in tlie Avenue dc Paris, llic 
children vrere brought thither. One day v^hen they vrcrc 
going back under the escort of the lifc-gu^, some one 
ventuml to express astonishment at all Uiis ceremony for 
n child in long cIoUjcs. jMadamc dc Gudmend replied very 
dryly, “ NoUdng is more obvious when I am tlic goscrncss.^ 

Madame, tlie daughter of Ure King, who was known by 
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the title of La Petite IMadame, was even then of so sad a 
countenance that people of her acquaintance used to call her 
Mousseline la Serieuse. 

The Princesse de Gueniene bore with admirable courage the 
reverses of fortune brought about by the great bankruptcy of 
Prince Guemene. iVIy parents went to see her in an old castle 
which had been lent her by her father, the Prince de Soubise. 
There she lived in circumstances which bordered upon penury, 
and there they found her a greater lady, if possible, than she 
had been amid the splendours of Vei-sailles. She was much 
touched by this visit, as she found hei*sclf deserted by all. 

The Queen, who Wiis anxious to give her post to jMme. 
de Poliguac, had shown grcjrter severity than she would have 
done in other circumstances. The resignation of iMine. de 
Guemene had been accepted with joy, and her retirement had 
been hastened in a manner almost harsh. IMy mother, who 
loved her as a daughter, was greatly vexed in consec^uence, and 
never visited Mine, de Poliguac. It must be said at once to 
the honour of the Queen that, far from bearing her any grudge 
on that account, she treated her with greater kindness. 

The little court of the princesses was a separate organi- 
sation, known as the old court. Their habits were regular 
in the extreme. They spent the whole summer at Bellevue, 
where their nephews and nieces were constantly coming to asl< 
them to dinner without ceremony or attendants. They were 
announced by a courier, who preceded them by some niinutes. 
When it was a courier of the Prince, afterwards Louis XVIII., 
verbal information was given, and a more elaborate and longer 
dinner was provided. In other cases nothing was said, not 
even in the case of the King, who had a large appetite, but 
was not nearly so fastidious as his brother. 

At Bellevue the royal family dined Avith every one Avho 
happened to be there, the people in attendance on the 
princesses, their families and some guests, generally forming 
a company of twenty or thirty persons. 

Madame Adelaide Avas undoubtedly the cleverest of the 
daughters of Louis XV. ; she Avas pleasant and easy in family 
life, though extremely haughty. If a stranger happened to 
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address her as Royal Hi^iuess'’ she would grow angiy, 
scold the person who introduced the ambassadors, even the 
Minister of Foreigii Affairs, and discuss the incredible care- 
lessness of this gentleman for a long time to coma She 
wished to be hnoBui as Madame, and would not permit the 
Sons of France to assume the title of Royal Highness. 

She hated wine, which she never drank, and those who sal 
near her at table turned away from her to drink it. Her 
nephews were always careful in this respect. If any one 
neglected her Avish she would say.nothing, but the offender 
would not have found himself in her neighbourhood again at 
table, and the lady of honour would have requested him to 
move away from the Princess. If due consideration were 
given to some of her weak points, especially by not spitting on 
the floor, which roused her almost to the point of brutality, 
nothing could have been pleasanter than her company. 

Madame Adelaide was the eldest of five princesses. She 
had not cared to many, preferring her position as a Daughter 
of Prance. She had been head of the court until the dcatli 
of IQng Louis XV. She was the friend and adviser of tlm 
Dauphin, her brother, whose memojy was afterwards very 
dear to her, and of which she often spoke os the most 
cherished recollection of her heart. One of her sisters, 
Madame Infante, reigned in somewhat gloomy state at Parma ; 
another, Madame Louise, was a Cormclite sister. . 

Of tliese five princesses, the latter seemed the most worldly, 
beyond comparison. She was passionately fond of every 
pleasure, was something of a glutton, vciy fond of dress, in- 
, . ■ , ' ■ ; . . , , ; w invention of luxury, had 

.. . .ling to coquetry. So tliat 

V..W A... ■ ......0 of Madame Adtfliude and 

told her that Madame Louise hod gone away in the night, her 
first cry was, “ IVitli whom ? ”* 
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The three sisters who were left never pardoned Madame 
Louise for concealing her intentions, and though they went to 
see her sometimes, it was with no feelings of pleasure or 
friendship. Her death was no grief to them. The .death of 
Madame Sophie was a’ very different matter. Her sisters 
Adelaide and Victoire regretted her deeply ; and their intimacy 
would have been even closer had not the two ladies of honour, 
Mine, de Narbonne and Mme. de Civrac, done their best, 
though never with complete success, to separate them. 

Madame Victoire was by no means clever, though extremely 
kind. It is said of her that during a famine, when the con- 
versation turned upon the sufferings of the poor for want of 
bread, she said with team in her eyes, “ But why cannot they 
put up with pie crust ^ 

At Bellevue all lived together, and met for dinner at two 
o’clock, retiring to their rooms at five o’clock until eight. 
They then came back to the drawing-room, and after supper 
the evening was spent in various amusements. People came 
in from Paris and Versailles, and played at loto both then and 
after dinner. 

It Avill hardly be believed that at this game of loto, the 
score was never accurate, or that in such a gathering many 
people were notorious for such inaccuracy. Among others 
there was a reverend bishop, the most charitable of men, an 
old marshal’s wife, and in short so many people that my 
mother told me that she decided to stake invariably upon the 
same numbers, so that everybody knew her game beforehand. 
After the game the princesses and their ladies worked in the 
drawing-room, and intercourse was entirely informal. 

At Versailles life was entirely different, and the princesses 
heard Mass separately, Madame Adelaide in the chapel, 
Madame Victoire at a later hour in her oratory. They met 
in one another’s rooms dining the morning in a manner wholly 
informal, and dined together. At six o’clock the princesses 
began their game in the apartments of Madame Adelaide 

I To appreciate this anecdote, often quoted and so often made a basis of 
reproach, it must be added that the good princess had an extreme dislike to 
pie crust, -which she could not eat. 
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and then held their court. The other princes and princesses 
often took part in the game, which was alwajs loto. 

At nine o'clock the whole family met for supper in 
the apartments of hladame. It was entirely a family party, 
and it \\ as hut rarely that they failed to be present at this 
supper. Some positi\e reason had to be gi\en, or the King 
was displeased. The Comte d'Artois himself, mudi as he ^\as 
bored by it, did not venture to demand his enfranchisement. 
Court gossip was retailed and family affairs discussed. The 
party was on familiar terms and often ^e^y cheerhil, for as 
soon as they were lifted out of their oppressive environment 
these princes were the best company in the world. After 
supper every one went his own way. 

The King went to bed. 

This process of going to bed, le couchery as it was known, 
took place every evening at half-past nine. The courtiers 
met in the room of Louis XIV. (which was not that in which 
Louis XVI. slept). I believe that anybody who had been 
presented at court could go. 

The King came in from an inner room, followed by his 
attendants. His hair was tied up and be had taken of! 
his orders. Without paying attention to anybody, he 
walked inside the balustrade of the bed, and the almoner of 
the day took from the hand of the vakt de chambre a prayer- 
book and a large candlestick with two lights. He followed 
the King within the balustrade, gave liim the book, and held 
the candle during the prayer, which was a short one. The 
King tlien came into that port of the room where tlic . 
courtiers were standing. The almoner handed the candle- 
stick to the fir^t valet, and he to a person indicated by the 
King7 who continued to hold it v^hile the King vras un- 
dressing. This was a much-envied mark of dhtinttion, and 
at every reception in the court all thoac who were coming 
down from the coucAcrwerc asked, “AVho held the candle- 
stick?" and the choice, as happens everywhere and at all 

times, was but seldom approved. 

The King’s coat, waistcoat, and shirt were taken off; he 
stood there naked to his wobt, scratching and rubbing him- 
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The courtiers then returned to Pans or made their iiay to 
the various salons of Versailles, where they were awaited by 
the ladies, bishops, and by those who were not presented at 
court, often for the purpose of continuing games that had 
been interrupted In this court life there were numerous 
antechamber intngues,and positions to which all the nobihty 
of France aspired 

One evening while the "King was going to hed, M de 
Creqm happened to lean against the balustrade of the bed, 
and the usher on duty said to him, “ Sir, you are profaning 
ipoits profantse^) the Kingh bedroom 
“ Sir, I iviU confirm (je prlconcrai) your accuracy,” replied 
the other wthout hesitation 
This prompt retort was much applauded 
The Queen on leaving the apartments of the Princess was 
accustomed to go to Mine de Pohgnoc or Mme de Lorn* 
balle on Saturday The Pnnee would be witli Mme. de 
Balbi, the Pnneess at home with her ladies in waiting, the 
Comte d’Artois in society at Versailles or Pans, and the 
Comtesse d' Artois at home with die body guard, while the 
princesses were with their respective ladies of honour 
iMnie de Civrac held a salon for Madame Victoirc, quite 
respectably filled mtli courtiers jSIme de Narbonne mode 
little addition to the retinue of the Princess, except in tlie 
way of dining companions , her liaughty temper did not per- 
init other relations Current scandal asserted tliat Comte 
Louis de Narbonne was a son of Madame Adelaide, a rumour 
utterly false and absurd, though it is true tlmt tlio Princess 
made enormous sacrifices to his caprices hlmc. de Nar- 
boime, imperious as she was, was entirely dominated by the 
whims of Comte Louis AVbcn he bad committed any foolish 
ness and w as in want of money, her lU temper w as unbearable, 
and she \ented it diiefly upon JIadame Adelaide, making her 
house intolerable After a few days the poor Princess w odd 
buy back her peace of mind in livd cash In tins way Ua. 
Comte de Narbonne became possessed of enormous sums, which 
ho procured witliout the least trouble and acaptetl as easily 
In other respects he was tlic most amiable and Uiu least ill« 
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tempered of men; a bad character, doubtless, but merely 
because he had been spoiled.^ 

Madame Adelaide felt the burden of this yoke, and com- 
plained whenever she dared. One evening when my mother 
was taking her home, and Mme. de Narbonne had been 
more ill-tempered than usual, she conceived the idea of not 
returning to her house the next day. Pleased with the plan, 
she proceeded to imagine what Mme. de Narbonne would 
say, how she would act, and how her character would develop, 
&c. 

“ You do not answer, Mme. d’Osmond. You are wrong ; 
I am a weak woman, a Bourbon, and I need guidance, but I 
am never treacherous.” 

“I do not suspect Madame of any the smallest indis- 
cretion, but I know that to-morrow you will be a little more 
gracious than usual toAvards Mme. de Narbonne, and recom- 
pense her for this small treachery of thought.” 

“ Alas 1 I much fear that you are right.” 

In fact, the next day the explanation demanded by the 
Princess produced a request for money, which was given, and 
Mme. de Narbonne was charming throughout the evening. 
The good Princess attempted to excuse her Aveakness, and told 
my mother as she Avithdrew that Mme. de Narbonne had 
apologised for her rudeness of the evening before ; she did 
not explain hoAv she- had soothed her, but this Avas an open 
secret. Comte Louis Avas the first to laugh at the proceeding, 
Avhereby his position Avas simplified, for in that age every 
extravagance, every vice, and eveiy coAvardice Avas sure to meet 
Avith indulgence, provided it Avas admitted and recognised Avith 
some shoAv of humour. 

Custom demanded that her lady of honour should accom- 

1 Comte Louis de Narbonne Lara, born at Colorno in the duchy of Parma 
in 1755, a son of the Due de Narbonne Lara, lord-in-waiting to the Due 
de Parme, Philippe de Bourbon (son of Philippe V. of Anjou), and of the 
Duchesse de Narbonne Lara, lady of honour to the Duohesse de Parme, 
Madame Elisabeth of France (daughter of Louis XV.). On the death of the 
Princess, Mme. de Narbonne returned to Prance and became lady of 
honour to Madame Adelaide. Comte Louis de Narbonne ^Yas a consti- 
tutional Royalist, and Minister of War in 1791. He emigrated after 
August 10. On Brumaire 18 he returned to France, took service v/ith 
Bonaparte, occupied different positions, and died in 1813. 
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pany the Princess from Mme de Narbonne's rooms to her 
o^vn within the castle, but she often dispensed with her escort, 
especially in the cold weather, as she was accustomed to i\alk 
on foot, while her ladies traversed the corridors and ante- 
chambers in sedan chairs These chairs were extremely hand- 
some, gilded with coats of arms on the side The chairs of 
the duchesses were covered with red vehet, and they were 
allowed to have bearers m their own Ii\ery , the other ladies 
employed special bearers, wearing the hang’s Uvery, and known 
in court phraseology asjMTieuj; bleus (the latter, porteux, and. 
not porters, being correct term ) 

For nearly a year IVfadame Adelaide batl been accustomed 
to ask my mother, and often my father, to go into her rooms 
when she left Mme de Narbonne She took pleasure m 
their talk upon senous topics But the lady of honour was 
informed of this habit, the Princess was scolded, and frankly 
admitted that she could no longer >enture to invite them 
It was in one of these conversations that she told my 
father in what way her curiosity hod been checked on tlic 
subject of the Iron Mask She had persuaded her brother, 
the Dauphin, to question the King upon the subject, and to 
bnng her the information The Dauphin put ^e question 
to Loms XV , who replied, “ I will tell you, ray son, if ) ou 
wish, but you will have to swear, ns I have done, to reveal the 
secret to no one ” 

The Dauphin admitted that his sole reason for insbing to 
know was to tell the secret to bis sister Adelaide, and said he 
would not press the matter The King rephed that his 
action was the more advisable, as the secret had never bcai of 
any great importance and had lost its interest at that tune, 
although he kept it because he had swoni to do so He 
added that the only men now living who knew it were himself 
and M de Mochault. 

The Pnnccss also told my father how M dc Jfaurepos had 


secured his mmistry. , , , i 

On the death of Loms XV. his daughters, who had nursed 
him through the smallpox, were separated from the new King 
by the inexorable laws of etiquette. The latter had Ixxii 
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recommended by his father, the Dauphin, to take the advice 
of his aunt Adelaide at all times, and now wrote to her to ask 
to whom he should entrust the care of this kingdom for 
which he was suddenly responsible. Madame Adelaide 
replied that the Dauphin would not have hesitated to summon 
M, de Machault, and to him a courier ^vas immediately sent. 

The King sent a second note, asking what arrangements 
should be made for the funeral, what etiquette was cus- 
tomary, and to whom • he should apply. Madame Adelaide 
replied that experience and connection made no one more 
fitted to undertake these details than M. de Maurepas. 

The comrier for M. de Machault had not yet started 
M. de Machault’s estate was three leagues beyond that of 
Ponchartrain, and tlie roads were in a dreadful condition at 
that time. He was ordered to deliver the letter to M. de 
Maurepas as he passed. 

The old courtier, weary of his exile, arrived without delay. 
The King was impatiently awaiting him, and summoned him 
forthwith. While they were talking the King was informed 
that the council had assembled. Custom demanded that 
each minister should be informed on each occasion by the 
usher. The omission of this formality excluded from the 
council, and Avas equivalent to a dismissaL The usher of the 
council, seeing M. de Maurepas thus intimate with the new 
King, and knowing that he had been summoned, looked at 
him Avith hesitation, Avhile the King said nothing, but 
appeared confused. M. de Maurepas boAved as if he had 
received a message, and the King Avalked out Avithout 
venturing to say good-bye. M. de Maurepas folloAved, 
took his seat in the council, and governed France for ten 
years. 

When M. de Machault arrived some hours afteinvards, the 
position Avas filled up. The King uttered a fsAv common- 
places, paid him some compliments, and left him to make his 
Avay home. Madame Adelaide Avas greatly vexed, and 
complained ; but she and her nepheAV Avere Bourbons, as she 
used to say, and had not the energy to resist the Avills of 
others, or to support them by co-operation. 
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%oluntanIy joined tlieir ranks, and distinguished himself Ihe 
next day at dinner the ofScera of his regiment complimented 
him on his conduct “WeH, gentlemen, you see that I am 
as capable as any one else when I please But it seems to me 
so disagreeable and stupid an occupation, that I ImeresoUcd 
not to be drawn into it again You have seen me luider Bte, 
and I advise you not to forget it, for it is for the last tune ” 
He kept lus word When his regiment charged, lie stood 
on one side, wished his officers a pleasant journey, and said 
loudiy, “ Look at those idiots rushing on to death ” None 
the less, M de Maugiron was not a bad officer His regiment 
was in excellent order, and his business admirably conducted, 
50 that he was popular and even respected in spite of his 
eccentricity It was he who received this famous letter from 
hia wufe, a very clever woman 

” I am writing to you because I do not know what to do, 
and I am ending my letter because I do not know what to 
say 

“ Sassenaoe t)E Maugibon, 

“Tired of Life.’" 

No one could deny himself the pleasure of a smart retort 
The ^Marshal de Noailles had by no means distinguished him- 
seif in the war, and his reputation for courage had remained 
somewhat doubtful One day, when it was raining, the King 
asked the Due d'Ayen if the Marshal would come hunting 
“ Oh no. Sire , my father fears water as much as be does fire " 
This reply was in everybody's mouth 

My only reason for repeating these incidents, which might 
be easily multiphcd, is to show that during an age commonly 
represented as more moral than our ovvn, and during a tunc 
when society is tliought to have been a tribunal before whicli 
everybody must pass, wit or efirontcry sufficed to avert 
sentences which would probably have been passed upon mis 
demeanours less bnlliantly admitted 

I have observed thot Mmc dc Civrac was lady of honour to 
Madame Victoire Her hfc is a romance 

Mile Monbadon, daughter of a notary of Bordeaux, had 
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reached the age of twenty-five. She wa,s tall, beautiful, clover, 
and in particular ambitious. She was asked in marriage by a 
country squire of the neighbourhood, called I^I. do Afagnac. 
He was in service in the Life Guards, a poor man and a boorish 
character, incapable of appreciating his wife’s ([ualities, but 
anxious to share the small fortune which she was to inherit 
from her father. 

The person who was negotiating the mnmage laid much 
stress upon the good birth of M. do Magma*, wlu> belonged 
to the family of Durfort. Mile. Monbadon demanded the 
documents, and, satisfied with her inspection, married M. de 
Magnac. 

With some scanty luggage and the portfolio containing 
these genealogical documents, she started for Paris with her 
husband. There she first ciilled upon Cherin, handed him 
her papers, and begged Inhn to examine them most carefully. 
After some days she aune back for them, and wjus assured that 
■ the connection of M. de Magnac with the branch of Durlbrt- 
Lorge had been completely made out. She procured a certi- 
ficate of this fact, and began to style hci*self Magnac de Civrac. 
She wrote to the old Marshal de Lorge and asked for an 
inteiwiew, telling him in very modest terms that she happened 
to be passing through Paris, and thought her husband had 
the honour of belonging to his family; distant jis the con- 
nection might be, it was so great an honour and happiness 
that she could not return to her provincial obscurity without 
claiming the connection, and if she could venture so far as to 
make a call once only upon the Marquis’s wife her gratitude 
would be infinite. 

The Marshal was deceived by these honeyed Avords, Avithout 
entirely recognising the relationship, upon which she did not 
insist. She Avas alloAved to pay her call, and behaved very 
adroitly. She received permission to return for a fareAvell 
visit, and came back again. Her departure Avas postponed, 
and she returned once more ; at length she remained definitely. 
The Marshal’s Avife Avas soon enchanted Avith her ; sitting on a 
little stool at her feet, she Avould Avork on the same piece of 
tapestry, and became an inmate of the house. Her husband 
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remained in the background. One day, when her influence 
was established, she heard some contemptuous words upon 
the position of life-guardsmen, and nused her head in 
astonishment. 

When she was alone wtb the Marshal and his wife she 
said, “I fear that in our provincial ignorance we must ha^e 
been treating you very badly, for one of your relatives is a life 
guardsman. Is that enUrely as it should be M. deLorge 
replied in friendly terms, but gently refused any acknowledg- 
ment of the relationship. “ Well,” said she, “ I know nothing 
of all that, but I \vill bring you my husband's papers.” She 
brought tlie papers in due order and the certificate from 
Cherin. It was impossible to dispute the facts, nor did any one 
wish to contest them. 

The husband was removed from his service, given a regi- 
mental appointment, and sent into garrison. His wife had a 
little appartement in the residence of de Lorge. The ^larsbol 
de Lorge hod no son. The Marshal de Duros bad one onlyi 
who promised to develop into an extremely bad character. 
Soon her condition demanded attention, and tlic footstool 
became an arm-chair. She soon was known only os Mme. 
de Civrac, the second title of the branch of do Lorge. 
Eventually, at the end of o few months, she was so entirely 
installed t^t she governed the household, though she pre- 
served an attitude of the greatest respect towards M. and 
Mmc. de Lorge. The Duras family shared this infatuation. 

^Vhen the household of Madame Victoirc was organised, 
she was appointed lady-in-vvjutiiig, and soon became her 
favourite and her lady of honour. On this occasion slie was 
given tlie title of the Duchesse dc Civrac. 

She hod always preserved most friendly relations with her 
husband, whom she overwhelmed with proofs of her kindncas, 
though he was too great a blockhead to make use of Ins 
advantage, when he vsas present. She succeeded^ in getting 
him appointed Ambassador to Vi«aina,and he was kind enough 
to die without delay, this being the sole proof of intdJigunce 
that he had displayed throughout his hfc. He Ic/l her 
with llirce diildrcn : a son, who afterwards became Due i c 
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Lorge and heir to the fortune of this branch of the Durfort 
family ; and two daughters, Mine. Donisscnt and Mine, dc 
Chastellux. 

Mine, de Civrac ivas as clever as she was lively. She 
ivished to patronise others as soon as she had reached the 
summit of her ambition, and constituted herself patron of the 
toivn of Bordeaux. Every one who came from that town was 
certain to meet with her support, and she eventually succeeded 
in changing the status of her own family. The Monbadon 
family became by degrees de Monbadon. Her nephew entered 
the service, was appointed colonel, and almost became a per- 
sonage at court. 

After this success, when she was at the height of her 
grandeur, she happened to be \asiting a Pyrenean watering- 
place, and there received a list of promoted colonels. She 
proceeded to enlarge upon the unsuitable appointments that 
had been made. An old lady of high standing in the pro- 
vinces replied, “ Wliat do you expect, Duchesse ? Chacun a son 
iadoii.” 

The ambitious Mme. de Civrac had been entirely success- 
ful, but she was still unsatisfied. Though very ill, she 
thought she had brought negotiations to a conclusion for 
the marriage of her son, the Due de Lorge, with Mile, de 
Polignac, whose mother was then all-powerful ; one of her 
conditions was a captaincy of the Guards for this young 
son. At this moment Mme. de Gramont, a no less skilful 
intriguer, crossed her path. She owed her influence with the 
Queen to the fact that she had been exiled by the King for 
some rudeness to Mme. Dubarry. Her claims were sup- 
ported by the Choiseul party. The Queen gave the preference 
to her, and thus turned the balance. 

Mme. de Civrac was suddenly informed that young Gra- 
mont, ^ a regimental subaltern, had arrived at Versailles, 
had been made Due de Guiche, captain of the Guards, and 
that his marriage to Mile. Polignac was announced. Her 

1 Loup Antoine, Duo de Gramont, general and peer of France at the 
Restoration (1755-1836) ; nephew of the Duchesse de Gramont, a sister of 
the Duo de Choiseul. The Duchess was guillotined in 1794: (1730-94). 
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remained in the background. One day, when her influence 
was established, she heard some contemptuous words upon 
the position of life-guardsmen, and raised her head in 
astonishment. 

When she was alone with the hlarshal and his wife she 
said, “I fear that in our provincial ignorance we must ha>e 
been treating you very badly, for one of your relatives is a life 
guardsman. Is that entirely as it should be ? M. de Lorge 
replied in friendly terms, but gently refused any acknowledg- 
ment of the relationship. “ Well,” said she, “ I know nothing 
of all that, but I wiU bring you my husband’s papers.” She 
brought the papers in due order and the certificate from 
Cherin. It was impossible to dispute the facts, nor did any one 
wish to contest them. 

The husband was removed firom his service, given a regi- 
mental appointment, and sent into garrison. His wife had a 
little appariement in the residence of de Lorge. The hlarshol 
de Lorge had no son. The Marshal de Duros had one only, 
who promised to develop into an extremely bod character. 
Soon her condition demanded attention, and tlic footstool 
became an arm-chair. She soon was known only as Mme. 
de Civrac, the second title of the branch of dc Lorge. 
Eventually, at the end of a few months, she was so entirely 
insttdled that she governed the household, though rile pre- 
served an attitude of the greatest respect towards M. and 
iMme. de Lorge. The Duras family shared this infatuation. 

When the household of Itfadamc Victoirc was organised, 
she was appointed lady-in-waiting, and soon became her 
favourite and her lady of honour. On this occasion she was 
given the title of the Luchessc de Civrac. 

She hod tdways preserved most friendly rclatiom witli her 
husband, whom she overwhelmed with proofs of her kindness, 
though he was too great a blockhead to make Use of his 
advantage ^when he was present. She succeeded in getting 
him appointed Ambassador to Vienna,and he was kind enough 
to die vrithout delay, this being the sole proof of inlclligencc 
tliat he displayed throughout his hfc. He Ic/t 
with three cliildrcn: a son, who afterwords become Due t c 
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Lorge and heir to the fortune of this branch of the Durfort 
family; and two daughters, Mme. Donissent and Mme. de 
Chastellux. 

Mme. de Civrac was as clever as she was lively. She 
wished to patronise others as soon as she had reached the 
summit of her ambition, and constituted herself patron of the 
town of Bordeaux. Every one who came from that town was 
certain to meet -with her support, and she eventually succeeded 
in changing the status of her o^vn family. The Monbadon 
family became by degrees de Monbadon. Her nephew entered 
the service, was appointed colonel, and almost became a per- 
sonage at court. 

After this success, when she was at the height of her 
grandeur, she happened to be visiting a Pyrenean watering- 
place, and there received a list of promoted colonels. She 
proceeded to enlarge upon the unsuitable appointments that 
had been made. An old lady of high standing in the pro- 
vinces replied, “ What do you expect, Duchesse ? Chacim a son 
iadon.'" 

The ambitious Mme. de Civrac had been entirely success- 
ful, but she was still unsatisfied. Though very ill, she 
thought she had brought negotiations to a conclusion for 
the marriage of her son, the Due de Lorge, with Mile, de 
Polignac, whose mother was then all-powerfiil ; one of her 
conditions was a captaincy of the Guards for this young 
son. At this moment Mme. de Gramont, a no less skilful 
intriguer, crossed her path. She owed her influence with the 
Queen to the fact that she had been exiled by the King for 
some rudeness to Mme. Dubarry. Her claims were sup- 
ported by the Choiseul party. The Queen gave the preference 
to her, and thus turned the balance. 

Mme. de Civrac was suddenly informed that young Gra- 
mont, ^ a regimental subaltern, had arrived at Versailles, 
had been made Due de Guiche, captain of the Guards, and 
that his marriage to Mile. Polignac was announced. Her 

1 Louis Antoine, Due de Gramont, general and peer of France at the 
Restoration (1765-1836) ; nephew of the Duchesse de Gramont, a sister of 
the Due de Choiseul. The Duchess was guillotined in 1794 (1730-94). 
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remained in the background. One day, -ffhen her influence 
■was established, she heard some contemptuous words upon 
the position of Ufe^guard&men, and raised her head in 
astonishment. 

When she was alone with the Marshal and his wife she 
said, “ I fear that in our provincial ignorance we must have 
been treating you very badly, for one of your relatives is a life 
guardsman. Is that entirely as it should be ? '’ M. deLorge 
replied in friendly terms, but gently refused any acknowledg- 
ment of the relationship. “ Well,” said she, “ I know nothing 
of all that, but I will bring you my husband's papers,” She 
brought the papers in due order and the certificate from 
Ch^iin. It was impossible to dispute the facts, nor did any one 
wish to contest them. 

The husband was removed from his service, given a regi- 
mental appointment, and sent into garrison. His wife had a 
little appartement in the residence of de l/)rge. The Marshal 
de Lorge had no son. The Marshal de Burns had one only, 
who promised to develop into an extremely bad character. 
Soon her condition demanded attention, and tlic footstool 
became an arm-chair. She soon was known only os Mme. 
de Civrac, the second title of the bnmdi of de Lorge. 
Eventually, at the end of a few months, she was so entirely 
installed that she governed the household, though she pre- 
served an attitude of the greatest respect towards M. and 
jMme. de Lorge. The Burns family shai^ this infatuation. 

When tlie ho\^ehold of Madame Victoire was orginiscd, 
she "was appointed lady-in-^vniting, and soon became her 
favourite and her lady of honour. On. this occasion she was 
given the title of the Bucliessc de Civrac. 

She had always preserved m'ost friendly relations with her 
husband, whom she overwhelmed with proofs of her kindnea^ 
though he was too great a blockhead to make use of his 
advantage .when be was present. She succeeded in getting 
him appointed Ambassador to Vienna, and he was kind enough 
to die without delay, this being the sole proof of intelligence 
that he bad displayed throughout his life. He left her 
with three children: a son, who afterwards became Buc de 
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Lorge and heir to the fortune of this branch of the Durfort 
family ; and two daughters, Mme. Donissent and Mme. de 
Chastellux. 

Mme. de Civrac was as clever as she was lively. She 
wshed to patronise others as soon as she had reached the 
summit of her ambition, and constituted herself patron of the 
town of Bordeaux. Every one who came from that town was 
certain to meet Avith her support, and she eventually succeeded 
in changing the status of her OAvn family. The Monbadon 
family became by degrees de Monbadon. Her nephew entered 
the service, was appointed colonel, and almost became a per- 
sonage at court. 

After this success, when she was at the height of her 
grandeur, she happened to be visiting a Pyrenean watering- 
place, and there received a list of promoted colonels. She 
proceeded to enlarge upon the unsuitable appointments that 
had been made. An old lady of high standing in the pro- 
vinces replied, “ What do you expect, Duchesse ? Ckactm a son 
ladon,^' 

The ambitious Mme. de Civrac had been entirely success- 
ful, but she was still unsatisfied. Though very iU, she 
thought she had brought negotiations to a conclusion for 
the marriage of her son, the Due de Lorge, with Mile, de 
Polignac, whose mother Avas then all-poAverfiil ; one of her 
conditions was a captaincy of the Guards for this young 
son. At this moment Mme. de Gramont, a no less skilfiil 
intriguer, crossed her path. She owed her influence Avith the 
Queen to the fact that she had been exiled by the King for 
some rudeness to Mme. Dubarry. Her claims were sup- 
ported by the Choiseul party. The Queen gave the preference 
to her, and thus turned the balance. 

Mme. de Civrac was suddenly informed that young Gra- 
mont, ^ a regimental subaltern, had arrived at Versailles, 
had been made Due de Guiche, captain of the Guards, and 
that his marriage to Mile. Polignac was annoimced. Her 

1 Louis Antoine, Duo de Gramont, general and peer of France at the 
Restoration (1765-1836) ; nephew of the Duchesse de Gramont, a sister of 
the Due de Choiseul. The Duchess was guillotined in 1794 (1730-94). 
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remained in the background. One day, when her influence 
uas established, she heard some contemptuous words upon 
the position of life-guardsmen, and raised her head in 
astonishment. 

When she was alone with tlie Marshal and his wife she 
said, “ I fear that in our provincial ignorance -ne must ha\e 
been treating you very badly, for one of your relatives is a life 
guardsman. Is tliat entirely as it should be ? ” M. de Loige 
replied in friendly terms, but gently refused any acknowledg- 
ment of the relationship. “ Well,’’ said she, “ I know nothing 
of all that, but I vdll bring you my husband’s papers.” She 
brought the papers in due order and the certificate from 
Ch^rin. It was impossible to dispute the facts, nor did any one 
ivish to contest them. 

The husband was removed from his service, given a regi- 
mental appointment, and sent inU> garrison. His wife had a 
little appartement in the residence of de Lorge. The Marshal 
de Lorge had no son. The Mar^al de Duras hod one only, 
who promised to develop into an extremely had character. 
Soon her condition demanded attention, and the footstool 
became an arm-chair. She soon was known only os Mme. 
de Civrac, the second title of the brancli of de Lorge. 
Eventually, at tlie end of a few months, she was so entirely 
installed that she governed the household, though die pre- 
served an attitude of the greatest respect towards jM. and 
INlme. de Lorge. The Curas family sliared this infatuation. 

kVhen the hov^ehold of hfodaine Yicloire was organised, 
she was appointed lady-in-waiting, and soon became her 
favourite and her lady of honour. On tliis occasion she was 
given the title of the Duebesse de Civrac. 

She had always preserved most friendly relations with her 
husband, whom she overwhelmed with proofs of her kindness 
though he was too great a blockhead to make m>c of his 
advantage. when be was present. She succeeded in getting 
him appointed Ambassador to Vienna, and be was kind enough 
to die without delay, this being the sole proof of intelligence 
that he had displayed throughout his hfe. He left hu 
with three clnldrcn: a son, who afterwards became Due «e 
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Large and heir to the fortune of this branch of the Durfort 
family ; and two daughters, Mnie. Donissent and Mme. de 
Chastellux. 

Mme. de Civi’ac was as clever as she was lively. She 
wished to patronise others as soon as she had reached the 
summit of her ambition, and constituted herself patron of the 
town of Bordeaux. Every one who came from that town was 
certain to meet Avith her support, and she eventually succeeded 
in changing the status of her own family. The Monbadon 
family became by degrees de Monbadon. Her nephew entered 
the service, was appointed colonel, and almost became a per- 
sonage at court. 

After this success, when she was at the height of her 
grandeur, she happened to be visiting a Pyrenean watering- 
place, and there received a list of promoted colonels. She 
proceeded to enlarge upon the unsuitable appointments that 
had been made. An old lady of high standing in the pro- 
vinces replied, “ What do you expect, Duchesse ? Chacim a son 
ladon^' 

The ambitious Mme. de Civrac had been entirely success- 
ful, but she was still unsatisfied. Though very iU, she 
thought she had brought negotiations to a conclusion for 
the marriage of her son, the Due de Lorge, with Mile, de 
Polignac, whose mother was then all-powerfiil ; one of her 
conditions was a captaincy of the Guards for this young 
son. At this moment Mme. de Gramont, a no less skiliul 
intriguer, crossed her path. She owed her influence wth the 
Queen to the fact that she had been exiled by the King for 
some rudeness to Mme. Dubarry. Her claims were sup- 
ported by the Choiseul party. The Queen gave the preference 
to her, and thus turned the balance. 

Mme. de Civrac was suddenly informed that young Gra- 
mont,^ a regimental subaltern, had arrived at Versailles, 
had been made Due de Guiche, captain of the Guards, and 
that his marriage to Mile. Polignac was announced. Her 

^ Louis Antoine, Duo de Gramont, general and peer of France at the 
Restoration (1766-1836) ; nephew of the Duchesse de Gramont, a sister of 
the Duo de Choiseul. The Duchess was guillotined in 1794 (1730-94). 
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remained in the backgrovmd. One day, when her influence 
was established, she heard some contemptuous words upon 
the position of life-guardsmen, and rmsed her head in 
astonishment. 

When she was alone with the iMorshal and his wife she 
said, “I fear that in our provincial ignorance >ve must ha^e 
been treating you -v ery ba^y, for one of your relatives is a hfe 
guacdsman. Is that entirely as it should he ? " hi. deLorge 
replied in friendly terms, but gently refused any acknowledg- 
ment of the relationship. “ Wdl,'* said she, “ I know nothing 
of ah that, but I wiU bring you my husband’s papers.” She 
brought the papers in due order and the certificate from 
Cherin. It was impossible to dispute the facts, nor did any one 
vrisb to contest them. 

The husband was removed from his service, given a regi- 
mental appointment, and sent into garrison. His wife had a 
little appartement in the residence of de Lorge, The Marshal 
de Lorge had no son. The Marshal dc Buros hod one only, 
who promised to develop into an extremely bod dioracter. 
Soon her condition demanded attention, and the footstool 
became an arm-chair. She soon was kno^vn only ns Mme. 
de Civrac, the second title of the branch of dc I«rgc. 
Eventually, at tlie end of a few months, she was so entirely 
installed that she governed the houseliolil, though she pre- 
served an attitude of the greatest respect towards M. and 
Mme. de Lorge, The Doras family shared this infatuation. 

IVhen the household of Madame VictoirC was organised, 
she was appointed lady-in-wmUng, and soon became her 
favourite and her hidy of honour. On this occasion she was 
given the title of the Duchesse de Civrac. 

She hod alvvajs preserved most friendly relations witli her 
husband, whom she overwhelmed with proofs of her kindnes^ 
though he was too great a blockhead to make use of Iiis 
advantx^e.vvhen he was present. She succeeded in getting 
him appointed Ambassador to Vienna, and he was kind ^ough 
to die without delay, this being the sole proof of intelligence 
that be had displayed Uiroughout bu life. He h^ 
with three cliildren: a son, who afterwards became Due k c 
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Xorge and heir to the fortune of 

family ; and two daughters, IVlme. Doms^eut ai ^ 

Chastellux. c;lip 

Mme. de Civrac was as clever as she was taelj . ^ 

wished to patronise others as soon as she h^ ““ 

summit of her ambition, and constituted hpelt patron of toe 
torn of Bordeaux. Every one who came ftom that town w to 
certain to meet ^vith her support, and she eventually succeeded 
in changing the status of her o^vn family. The Monbadoii 
family became hy degrees de Monbadon. Her nephew enteicd 
the service, was appointed colonel, and ahnost became a per- 
sonage at com*t. 

After this success, when she was at the height of her 
grandeur, she happened to be visiting a Pyrenean watering- 
place, and there received a list of promoted coloneh. She 
proceeded to enlarge upon the unsuitable appointments that 
had been made. An old lady of high standing in the pro- 
vinces replied, What do you expect, Duchesse ? Chacnii a son 
badon.’"' 

The ambitious Mme, de Civrac had been entirely auccesS- 
fol, but she was still unsatisfied. Though very ill, she 
thought she had brought negotiations to a conclusion for 
the marriage of her son, the Due de Lorge, wth Mile, dc* 
Polignac, whose mother was then all-powerful ; one of her 
conditions was a captaincy of the Guards for this younf>' 
son. At this moment Mme. de Gramont, a no less skilful 
intriguer, crossed her path. She owed her influence with the 
Queen to the fact that she had been exiled by tlie for 
some rudeness to Mme. Dubarry. Her claims were “sun- 
ported by the aoiseul party. The Queengave thepreferouce 
to her, and thus turned the balance. ^ 

Mme. de Civrac was suddenly informed that yonn^ Bra- 
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anger in consequence threw her into a fever, and in forty- 
eight hours she expired, though her disease had not 
threatened so rapid a condosion. 

Madame Victoire, who was much distressed by this loss, 
promised the mother to appoint Mme. de Chastellux her lady 
of honour. Jlfme. de Bonissent >\as already her lady of the 
bedchamber. 

This Mme. de Bonissent, who is still alive at the age ol 
ninety-two, is the mother of Mme. de Lescure. Both ladies 
acquired an honourable and melancholy celebrity in the 
first war of I-a Vendee, in which they both took an active 
though not an unfeminine share, ^e memoirs of 3fme. 
de Lescure, dealing with those events, relate in a touching 
and realistic manner the glory and the misfortunes of this 
campaign. They [were edited by M. de Baronte from tlie 
narrative of IMme. de Lescure (who became Mme. de la 
Uochejaquckin) wHle he was prefect of Morbihan. 
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1 remember, from tbe pleasure I received, a sloiy of the 
smiie kind. JVXadame Adelaide, \?fio spoilt me with all her 
heart, made me tell her one day a fairy tale of my own 
invention. The fairy had ^ven the princei>s a palace of 
diamonds with appointments to match, and by way of 
culmination the heroine had discovered in a carbuncle writing 
case a treasure of one hundred and six franc-pieces. 

IVIadame Adelaide turned this story to account, and after 
using all her influence to obtain roy mother's permission, she 
enabled me to find in my little writing case, which was not, 
however, of carbuncle, a hundred coins of six francs. There 
was a piece of paper on which was written, ‘‘ One hundred 
six franc-pie<^ for AdMe," precisely os had happened to the 
princess of the story. I am not quite sure that I could count 
up to a hundred, but I still remember my astonishment at 
this sight. 

My parents had eventually come to spend Uie whole 
summer at Bellevue, and my room was on the ground floor, 
looking into the courtyard. Madame Adelaide took long 
walks eveiy day to supervise her workmen. She used to caU 
me as she pass^ ; ray hat was put on, I got out of tlic windo^r, 
and went off with her without any nurse. She was generally 
followed by a number of servants, and a little carriage drawn 
by one led horse, which she never ootered, but which I often 
occupied. I preferred, however, to run by her side, and to 
carry on what I called a conversation. 

My rival and friend was a large white spaniel, a very 
intelligent dog, who shared these walks. If the road 
happened to be very muddy, be was put into a large white 
linen bag and carried by two of the servants on duly. I vras 
extremely proud of being able to pick my steps without 
getting muddy as be did. 

■\Vlien we came back to tlic cnstlc^ I fought vyitli Vhir for 
his red velvet cushion, vvhlch be abandoned more readily tlvan 
he did the cakes which were broken up for us on tlic fiooj. 
The good Princess would often go down on all fours and join 
in our romps, to restore peace or to obtain the prize of Uie 
race. I can still see her tall, thin figure, her tucked violet 
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was contmually asking that I might play with him, while the 
Due de Berry ^ got himself into disgrace because he would 
not dance with any one hut myself at a ball Madame* and 
the Due d’Angouleme ® showed me less attention 
The misfortunes of the Revolution ended iny successes at 
court I cannot say if they acted upon me as homoeopathic 
medicine, but it is certain that, m spite of my early child- 
hood, I never possessed the instincts of the courtier or any 
taste for the society of pnnees Events had become too 
serious, and the affectations of a child no longer had interest , 
the year 1789 had begun 

!My father was well aware of the gravity of the situation. 
The opening of the States General was a solemnity conducted 
with magnificence, which attracted strangers from all parts of 
Europe to Versailles My motlier, m full court dress, told my 
father that she was about to start As she did not sco hmv, 
she went into his room, and found him m his dressing goivn 
“ Do be quick, we shall be laic." 

“No , I am not going I cannot go and see that unliappy 
man abdicate." 

I 


sp{ - j ^ - 

upon some details, of which he professed ignorance 
“ Where was your seat, then ?" 

“ I was not there, Madame " 

“ You were ill, then ?" 

“ No, IMadanie ” 

“ tVliat ' When people hav e come so far to be present at tins 
ceremony, you could not take the trouble to cross the street ' 

“ The fact IS, Madame, that I am not fond of funerals, and 
certainly not when a monarch is to be mterred." 

“ Tor my part, I am not pleased that people at jour agt 
should tlnnk themselves cleverer than every one else, and 
v> ith this the Pnneesa turned on her heel 

It must not be concluded from Uns tlmt my father v'as 


1 Charles FerdinanJ, teeond SOD of Ita Comto d tt, 

2 Mano TWrisc, tho daughter of IrfuU XYl and of Marie 4BU>lne«e 


born 1T7S 

s Louis Antoine oldost son of 


IhoComlod Vrtoli.bora In 177- 
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opposed to concessions. On the contrary, ho was persuaded 
that the spirit of the time urgently demanded concessions ; 
but he wished them to be made upon a defmito plan — to be 
large and generoas, and not exaggerated. It was with morbil 
fear that he saw the opening of the States General, for, know- 
ing the vagueness of individual wishes, he was aware that no 
one had settled any point at which concession or demand 
should cease. 

Moreover, he had no confidence in IM. Ncckor. He 
thought he was inclined to place the King upon a dangerous 
slope, not with the object of causing a catastrophe, but with 
the proud ideir that he alone could stop the fall, and that thus 
he wiis making himself necessary. 

The anger of Madame Adelaide w/is speedily appeased by 
the course of events. 

One day I was playing with the de Guiche children, when 
I was fetched away much earlier than usual. Instead of the 
servant who usually caiTied me, I found my father's own valet 
waiting. I had an English nurse who spoke French badly *, 
she was given a note from my mother. While .she was read- 
ing it I went back into the room of my little playmates. 
Everything was abeady upside down *, they were crying and 
beginning to pack up. I was \vrappcd in a cloak, the valet 
took me in his arms, and instead of taking me back to my 
parents, he installed me Mth my nurse in the house of an old 
English master who had a little room on the fourth storey in 
a distant part of the to^ra. The next night I was fetched 
away and taken to the country, where I remained for several 
days without news of anybody. I was aheady old enough to 
feel this exile keenly. The disturbances of the month of 
June were then beginning, and at that moment the Comte 
d’Aidois, his children, and the Polignac family went away. On 
niy returii I formd the eldest of the de Guiche children and her 
sister in hiding with the parents of her nurse. The reason 
of this fear for the safety of us children was the rumour that 
the people, as a handful of ^vretches were styled, were starting 
out to carry off the children of the nobles and make hostages 
of them. 
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I was greatly frightened by this separation, and when the 
events of October 6 began, my sole preoccupation was the fear 
that I should be sent away from the house. 

My parents h\ed near tlie castle, but in the town, as the 
‘houses looking upon the castle were inconvenient for people 
definitely established at Versailles. I do not know who came 
to warn my father, while he was at table, of the rumours, but 
too well founded, which were beginning to go about. He 
went ofl* immediately to tlie castle, my mother was to meet 
him there at the time when the princesses began their game. 
But shortly after his departure the streets of Versailles were 
filled by a flood of horrible-looking people, uttenng wild 
cnes, while gun-shots could be beard in the distance. Such 
part of their language as could be heard was even more 
frightfiil than their appearance. 

Communications with the castle were cut off. "When night 
came my mother took up her position in a darkened room 
and attempted, inth her face against the closed shutters, to 
discover the nature of events from what she could hear and 
sec I was on her knee, and eventually went to sleep. They 
put me on a sofa to avoid waking me, and she decided to go 
and reconnoitre for herself, taking with her the same vaht dc 
chamhre of whom I have already spoken. She went to 
several of the castle gates without being able to get in, till at 
last she found on sentry duty a member of the National 
Guard who recognised her, and said, “You had belter go 
home, Marquise ; you must not be seen in the street. I cannot 
let you m, my orders arc too slnet ; and it would be no use if 
I did, for you would be slopped at every door. You have 
nothing to fear for your fnends, but tliero will not be a life- 
guardsman left to morrow morning.” 

This VI as said at nine o’clock in tlic evening, before tlic 
massacre bad begun, and tlie words were those of a ruisoiuible 
and moderate man, as can be seen from their purport; jtt he 
was pnvy to this homble secret, and was by no mciuw 
revolted at it, to such an extent luul everybody’s head beta 
tumetl. 

My mother did not recognise the man at the time, but 
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afterwards learnt that he was a hosier. She went home 
again, frightened, as may be imagined, but less despondent than 
when she started, for the street rumours declared that every 
throat in the castle had been cut. 

At midnight my father andved. I was aroused by the 
tumult and by the joy of seeing him, but it was not for long. 
He came to say good-bye to us and to get some money. 
He ordered his horses to be saddled and to be led to Saint 
Cyr by a circuitous route. His brother, the Abbe d’Osmond, 
who accompanied him, was to go with the horses and wait 
for him at Saint Cyi’. These gentlemen proceeded to change 
their court dresses for travelling suits. My father loaded his 
pistols. Meanwhile my mother was sewing all the money 
that she could find in the house into two belts, which she 
made them put on. These proceedings occupied half an 
hour, and they then started. I wished to embrace my father, 
but my mother pulled me away, wth a roughness to which I 
was not accustomed, and which surprised me. 

The door closed, and I then saw her fall on her knees in an 
outburst of grief which absorbed my complete attention, and I 
understood that she had wished to spare my father the unneces- 
sary pain of seeing our sufferings. This practical lesson made 
a great impression upon me, and thenceforward I never 
gave way to any demonstrations which might increase the 
grief or the anxiety of others. 

I have heard my father relate that when he had reached the 
meeting-place, the terrace of the orange garden, he Avalked 
about alone for a long time ; a man then arrived, wrapped in 
a cloak. At first they kept aloof, but then they recognised 
one another : it was the Comte de Saint Priest, a minister at 
that time and a man of sense and courage. They continued 
their walk for a long time, but no one came, and the hour 
grew late. Uneasy and astonished, they did not know what 
to think of this delay in the King’s proposed departure, as it 
was arranged that he should go to RambouiUet that same 
night. They did not dare to appear in the royal apartments 
in their travelling dresses ; not only would ' this have been 
contrary to etiquette, but it would have been a revelation in 
this situation. 
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M. dc Saint Priest, who had rooms in the castle, decided to 
go and change his clothes, and made an appointment wth 
my father in a distant spot. My father waited a long time, 
and at length the Comte appeared. “ My dear d’Osmond, go 
home and reassure your wife ; the King is not going to starL” 
And shaking his hand, “ My friend, M. Necker has won the 
day, and the King and the monarchy are alike ruined.” 

The King's departure for Rambouillet had been decided, 
but the orders for the carriages had been given with tlie full 
formalities usually in force. The rumour had thus gone 
abroad. The grooms had hesitated to harness the horses, Uie 
coachmen to drive them. The populace had gathered before 
the stables and refused to let tlie carriages out. M. Ncckcr, 
informed of these facts, had gone to discuss them >vith the 
King, who was persuaded to slay rather by these obstacles 
than by the minister's arguments. Though he was accustomed 
to ride twenty leagues while hunting, to go to Kambouillot 
on a troop horse would have seemed to him an inconceivable 
resource. There, as later at Varennes, the chance of safety had 
been destroyed by those habits of formality which hod become 
second nature to the French royal family. My father was 
obliged to go home to change his clothes, .md as he did not 
return to the castle that night, be escaped the spectacle of the 
horrors which were there perpetrated. 

As soon as the King's consent to his removal to Paris liad 
opened the castle doors, my mother went to her Princc:>s. 
She found the two sisters, the Princesses Addlaide and Vicloire, 
in their room on tlie ground floor, ^vilh all shutters closed and 
one single candle lighted. After tlic first words she asked 
lliem why they were making so sad a day still gloomier. 
“My dear, it is in order that they may not aim at us, as they 
did tliis morning,” replied Mt^me Adelaide, with extreme 
calm and gentleness. In fact, the mob had fired into tlieir 
wfndoirs in llic morning, and not a single pane of glos*^ 
remained unbroken. 

My mother remained with them until the moment of their 
departure. She wished to occompany tliera, but the prince>ses 
obstinately declined, and accepted tins mark of devotion only 
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from their ladies of honour, the Duchesse de Narbonne 
and Mme, de Chastellux. They followed the sad procession 
which carried off the King as far as Sevres ; there they took 
the road to Bellevue, where my parents went to join them the 
next day. 

However, the uproar did not subside. The excitement at 
Versailles was intense, and terrible threats were uttered against 
my mother. It was said that Madame Adelaide had full 
power over the King, while she in turn was under my mother’s 
influence, who was thus at the head of the aristocrats. This 
feeling became so violent that at the end of three days the 
danger was obvious, and we started for England. 

My recollections of the journey are but scanty. I can only 
remember the impression which the sight of the sea made 
upon me. Child as I was, I conceived a devotion for the sea 
which has never failed. Its grey and green tints always had 
a charm for me which Mediterranean blue has never been able 
to efface. 

We disembarked at Brighton. By chance my mother met 
there Mrs. Fitzherbert, who was walking on the jetty. Some 
years before she had come to Paris, when avoiding the atten- 
tions of the Prince of Wales. My mother, who Avas her 
cousin, had seen a great deal of her. Since that time the 
blessing of a Catholic priest had sanctified, though not legalised, 
her relations Avith the Prince; she lived Avith him in an 
intimacy Avhich Avas conducted by both under the forms of 
ordinary married life. They inhabited a little house at 
Brighton like ordinary citizens. My parents were received 
Avith much effusion, and were induced to spend several days 
there. 

I remember that I Avas taken one morning to Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert, and that she showed us the Prince’s dressing-room, 
Avhere there Avas a large table entirely covered with shoe 
buckles. I expressed my astonishment at the sight, and Mrs. 
Fitzherbert, Avdth a laugh, opened a large cupboard, which was 
also full ; there Avere enough for every day of the year. It 
was a fashion of the time, and the Prince of Wales was the 
most fashionable of men. This collection of shoe-buckles 
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struck my childish imagination, and for a long time I only 
thought of the Prince of Wales os o^vner of these buckles. 

Jly parents were made mucdi of in England. IVcnch visitors 
were rare at that time. My mother was a pretty and fashion* 
able woman, and her family overwhelmed her with kindness. 
We went to spend Christmas mth Lord Winchilsea at his 
beautiful estate of Burleigh. Life was there veiy magnificent, 
as far as I can remember, but I was too accustomed to mag- 
nificence to be greatly impressed. 

lord Winchilsea’s mother. Lady Charlotte Finch, was 
governess to the English princesses. On several occasions I 
saw the three youngest at her house. They were much older 
than I, and I did not like them. The Princess Amelia called 
me a little thing, which shocked me greatly. I spoke English 
very well, but did not then understand that this was a term 
of affection. ^ 

1 See ia the Appeadix the letters written h}r Madame Adelaide to the 
Marquise d'Osmoad during this jourae;. 
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Eeturii to France — ily father’s position in 1790 — Aih'entnres 
during a journey in Corsica — Visit to tho Tuilerics — Touching 
meeting with tho Queen — Departure of tlio princesses — Departure 
from France and arrival at Rome — Flight to Varennes — The 
Queen’s story — Louis XVI. disapproves of emigration — Acceptance 
of the Constitution — ily father's opinion.^ — He resigms — Tho King's 
kindness to him — My father rejoins ns at Rome — Murder of tho 
Abbe d’Osmond at St. Domingo — Tho Vicomto d’Osiuoud rojoins 
the army of the princes 

In the mouth of January 1790 my father returned to France, 
and three months later we joined him in that country. I 
have forgotten to say that he had left the army in 1788, to 
take up a diplomatic career. Formerly he had been colonel 
of the infantry regiment of Barrois, in garri.son at Corsica.^ 
He went there every year. 

One of these journeys gave rise to an epi.sode wliich ivius 
of little importance at the time, but afterwards acquired 
interest. He was at Toulon, staying ivith M. Malouet, the 
naval commissary and a friend of his, waiting for a change of 
ivind to permit his embarkation, when he was informed that a 
Corsican gentlemen desired to see him. The gentleman was 
shown in, and after the preliminary courtesies explained that 
he wished to return as quickly as possible to Ajaccio, and the 
only felucca in the harbour being chartered by my father, 

1 Appointed colonel of an infantry regiment at Barrois on January 1, 
1784, and Chevalier of Saint Louis on April 23, 1786, the Marquis d’Osmond 
was Charge d’ Affaires for the Dutch refugees in France (March 29, 1788), 
At the request of the Minister of Foreign Affairs, who assured him from tho 
King that he would reach the rank of field-marshal just as if he had re- 
tained his military position, ho resigned in April 1788. He was appointed 
the King’s minister in Holland in June 1789. (Manuscript note, found among 
the papers of Mme. de Boigne.) 
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he begged him to allow the captain to accept him as a 
passenger, 

“ That is impossible, Sir, as I have chartered the felucca, 
but I shall be very happy to take you on board.” 

“ But, Marquis, I am not alone \ I have my son with me 
and my cook, whom I am taking home.” 

Well, Sir, there will be room enough for all of jou.” 

The Corsican thanked my father profusely, and came to sec 
him frequently for several days, at the end of which the 
wind changed and they embarked. At dinner, to vvhichjny 
father invited the passengers, who included some officers of 
his regiment and the two Corsicans, he requested an officer, 
M. de Belloc, to call the young man who was vvearing the 
uniform of the militaiy school and reading at the end of the 
boat. The young man refused. M. de Belloc came bock 
irritated, and said to my father, “ I should hke to throw the 
unsociable httle fellow into the sea. He has on unpleasant 
face. Will you grant me permission, Colonel ? ” 

**No,” said my father, laughing; “and I am not of jour 
opinion. His face shows character, and 1 am sure that he 
be heard of some day.” 

The unsociable fellow was the future Emperor Napoleon. 
Belloc has related this scene to me at least ten times, adding 
with a sigh, “Ah, if tlie Colonel had only allowed me to throw 
him into the sea, he would not be turning the w orld upside 
down to-day,” (It is unnecessary to add tliat the exile made 
these remarks long oftenvords.) 

The day after the arrival at Ajaccio, M. Buonaparte, the 
father, accompanied with bis family, called upon my father 
to express his thanks, and from that day bis connection witli 
Pozzo di Borgo began. My father called upon Jfme. 
Buonaparte. She lived at Ajaccio in one of tlie best little 
houses in the town, on the door of wliidi was picked out in 
snail shells, P7ve Jfardett^ M. de Jfarbcuf had been the |)atron 
of Uie Buonaparte family, and history records iliat Jfme. 
Buonaparte had been very grateful for his services. At Uic 
time of my father's visit she was stiil a vciy beautiful woman ; 
he found her in the kitclicn, vritliout her stockings, in a cotton 
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skirt, making sweebs. Notwithstanding her beauty, the Uisk 
seemed appropriate. 

After lie was ordered to undertake a commission with 
respect to the Dutch refugees in 1788, my father wiis appointed 
Minister at The Hague, which position he held at the time 
of our stay in England. A quarrel between the Prince of 
Orange and the French Ambassador had decided the court of 
Versailles to send only a minister to Holland. The Ilepublic, 
however, wished to have an ambassador. This quarrel pre- 
vented my father from taking up his post. He waited with 
the more patience, as he hoped thus to secure the rank of 
ambassador, which he would not have been able to do forth- 
with under ordinary conditions. 

The toivn of Vei*sailles had begun to realise the loss which 
was caused by the absence of the court. Excitement had 
subsided, and the sad days of October were regretted. Upon 
my mother’s return, she was most kindly received by the 
very pei'sons who had inveighed most strongly against her at 
the time of her departui'e ; however, we did not stay long. We 
began by going to Bellevue for the summer, and we spent the 
next winter in rooms in the Pavilion de IMarsan in the Tuileries. 

I can recall in full detail a scene that happened during that 
summer. It was many months since I had seen the Queen. 
She came to BeUevue under the escort of the National Guard, 
a uniform which I had been taught to detest. The Queen 
was even then, I think, practically a prisoner, for the escort 
never left her. At any rate, whenever she sent for me I 
found her on the terrace sma-ounded by national guards. My 
little heart was affected by this sight, and I began to sob. 
The Queen knelt down, put her face against mine, and hid 
both our faces beneath my long fair hair, begging me to hide 
my tears. I felt that hers were falling. I can still hear her 
words, “ Hush, hush, AdMe ! ” She remained for a long time 
in this position. 

AH the spectators were affected, but only the carelessness 
of childhood could have shown emotion at a moment when 
there was danger in every action. I do not know if any report 
was made of this scene, but the Queen did not return to 
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Bellevue, and that was the last time I saw her, except from a 
distance, during my stay at the Tuileries. The impressions ot 
that moment, which I still preserve, are very ^tinct I 
could describe her dress. She was in a white pierrot dc VmoUf 
with a lilac-coloured pattern, a foil ficliu, and a large straw 
hat, the broad ribbons of which were tied in a large knot at 
the point where the fichu crossed. 

Poor priucesa, pour wonum., poor mother I Temble was 
the fate reserved for her ! She bought herself very unliappy 
at the time, hut it was only the beginning of her troubles. 
Her son, the second Dauphin,* had accompanied her to 
Bellevue, and med to play in the sand with my brother. Tiie 
national guards joined in these games, and the two children 
w ere too young to object to their company. I w ould not ha\ e 
approached for all the kingdoms of the world. I staj ed near 
the Queen, who held my hand. I ba\ e since been told that 
she thought herself obliged to explain to ber attendants that 
the first Dauphin was very fond of me, that she hod not seen 
me since bis death, and that thiswos the reason of our mutual 
affection. 

Far from subsiding, the Revolution became more and more 
formidable. The King, who was proposing to lca\c France, 
wished to remove his aunts. They applied to the National 
Assembly, and obtained permission to go to Rome. Before 
their departure they made some stay at Bellevue. 

My father had been appointed Minister at St. Petersburg, 
to replace M. de S(?gur (1790). The Minister’s public report 
explained that this choice bod been mode because thcEuiprcss 
Catherine would not consent to receive a “patriot" envoy. 
Tliis circumstance vvas eventually to make my fatlicr's position 
extremely dangerous. He had, however, no idea of retreat, 
but wished his wife and his children to leave France. It v»as 
arranged that as soon os the princesses should hav c crossed the 
frontier, my mother was to follow* tlicm. 

On tlie ev ening before the day arranged for the departure 
of the princesses, my father, who spent his time among the 
groujw of patriots, heard that tlicrc was a feeling against thtjr 

I liOuU XVII .born In 1785, died a nuutjr'a doath at IbaTcojpl* in 
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departure. The demagogues were preaehing a crusade against 
Bellevue, and asserting that the old women ought to be 
brought back to Paris, that they could not have too many 
hostages, &c. The docile crowd wei*e already marching on 
Bellevue. 

My father returned at once to the Tuilerie.s, ordered his 
valet de cJiambre, by name Bermont, of whom I .shall speak 
later, to get ready, took him to the Prinecsse de Tareute, who 
was livin" in the Paubourc: Saint Germain, and with whom he 
was very intimate, saddled one of her horses, and despatched 
Bermont, by way of the plain of Grenelle on the Meudon road, 
to warn the princesses that they must start at that moment.^ 
Orders had been given for the start to be made at four 
o’clock in the morning, and it was then only ten in the 
evening. The servants of the princesses began to grumble, 
and many would have liked the journey to be postponed. 
Bermont went to the stables, but tlie horses were not being 
harnessed. He went back to find IMadame Adelaide, told her 
that there was not a moment to lose, and that he had himself 
heard the yells of the column which was advancing from the 
other side of the Seine. 

Eventually the princesses consented to enter the carriage of 
M. de Thiange, which happened to be in the court. Their 
servants then made up their minds, and the travelling 
carriages were brought out. Hardly had the last of them 
passed the gates of Meudon than the gate in the direction of 
Sevres was attacked by the mob. It was speedily forced, and 
the castle was invaded and plundered, but the princesses had 
escaped danger.^ 

Comte Louis de Narbonne was accused as the cause 
of their flight, because, as lord of honour to Madame 
Adelaide, he ought to have accompanied them, but preferred 
to remain jn Paris. My father has always regarded this 

1 February 10, 1791. See the letter of Madame Victoire, under date 
March 21, 1795, in the Appendix. 

2 Reference should be made to the important part played in this affair by 
Comte Yirieu, narrated in the fine monograph upon him by the Marquis 
Costa de Beauregarde, of the French Academy, Ze roman d'mi royaliste 
sous la rimlution, third edition, p. 227. (Plon & Co., Paris, 1895.) 
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assertion as one of those absurd slanders which party spirit 
can raise against those who do not share its prejudices. It 
must be said that my father had a great regard and affec- 
tion for Comte Louis, which feeling was returned, and that 
political opinions could not separate them. Comte Louis 
used to say, “ I am the besetting sin of d'Osmond, against 
which he fights in \ain, but I shall never resign myself to 
seeing him a member of the foolish party.” They rarely met, 
but when they saw one another they were always on terms of 
perfect friendship. 

The princesses were stopped upon the road, but the decree 
of the Assembly restored their hberty, and they continued 
their journey. We began oui^, which passed off without 
incident, and rejoined the princesses at Tmrin. 

My mother then spent several months in Rome, in keen 
anxiety owing to the dangers to which my father was exposed. 
He rejoined us in the spring of 1792, some months after the 
Bight to Vorennes, of which I have heard him ghc the 
following account : ‘ 

The King had resolved to leave Paris and go to a garrison 
town where the troops were faithful M, dc Bouillii, military 
commander in the east, was ordered to prepare the halting-places 
and arrange for the King’s journey, Jly father was in the 
secret. Under pretext of starting for his Russian post, he 
was to leave Paris, stop at the frontier, rejoin the King, a:id 
take his final orders for the composition of a letter or 
manifesto, whicli was to be carried to the Northern courts, 
explaining the position of the King, who Imd escaped from the 
hands of his sedilioub subjects, and was now able to appeal to 
every lo^al element in France. The King requested par* 
ticulorly that foreign courts would recognise no autliority but 
his own, and would not negotiate with tlic exiled prince 
Relations were already highly strained between llie Tuilcncs 
and the council of the Comte d'.t\rtois. 

My father urged JL dc Monlinoriu to let him start, but 
Uie dilatory habits of this minister, who was not in the secret, 

I Si^TheFl>ahte/^aneAiitoiKdU,\-jO. Lcaolre. (Wm- IWauaina, 
LoadOD, 1907). 
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delayed his departure. He dared not start without his in- 
structions, for fear of raising suspicion. The day for the flight 
was approaching, and at lengtli he was promised that his 
letters of credit should he ready the next day. 

He was walking in the Champs Elysces, ivhen he saw the 
King’s carriage pass, returning from Saint Cloud. The Queen 
leaned out of the window and signalled with her hand. He 
did not then understand her signs, but they were clear to him 
the next morning, when his valet de chamhre came in and told 
him of the departoe of the royal family. The start had been 
placed forty-eight horn's eai’lier, because some changes among 
the serving-w'omen of the Dauphin would have brought an 
untrustworthy person to coiurt. 

My father had not seen the Queen since this decision, and 
could not have received any warning ; in any case, he could 
not have started without tlie minister’s instructions. He 
therefore regarded his mission as a failure, and concerned him- 
self only irtth the means of rejoining the King, 'when he 
should learn of his arrival at Montme'dy. This business did 
not prevent him from walking about the whole morning. He 
found the to-wn in a state of stupefaction. The demagogues 
were apprehensive, and the Royalists had not yet manifested 
their joy. All was silent, and no one would act. A courier 
soon arrived bringing the news of the arrest ; thereupon the 
town was full of the cries and yells of all the rabble who could 
be got together. The Jacobins resumed their audacity, and 
honest people hid their heads. 

It was from the window of the Pavilion de Marsan that 
my father saw the dread escort arrive, bringing the illus- 
trious persons back to the castle through the garden. They 
took an horn: and half to pass from the swing bridge to the 
palace. At every moment the people stopped the carriage to 
pour insults upon it, with the intention of dragging out the 
life-guards, who had been bound to the seat. Hoivever, this 
dreadful procession arrived wthout bloodshed ; had a drop of 
blood flowed, probably every occupant of that fatal carriage 
would have been massacred. All were awaiting death, and 
all were resigned to it. 
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As soon as it was possible to reach the princes, my father 
arrived. The Queen related the course of events with gentle- 
ness and magnanimity, accusing no on^ and blaming only fate 
for the ill success of the enterprise which might diange their 
destiny. 

Those events have been related many times, hut tlie 
autlientic nature of this narrathc, gathered from the lips of 
the Qu(»n herself, induces me to recount sucli details as Ime 
remained in my memory of those which I ha\e heard my 
father relate. 

The travelling carriage had been ordered by Mrs. Sullivan 
(afterwards Mrs. Crawford; she had been employcxl byM. 
do Tersen for that purpose) for the use of one of her friends, 
the Baroness of Crafft.' It was for this i>ame baroness, her 
family and her attendants, that a complete passport had been 
obtained and a requisition for post-horses. For some da)a 
tile carriage had been woiting in the stables of Mrs. Sullivan, 
and she undertook to place in itsudi luggage as was ncccssaiy 
for the U!»c of tlio royd family. 

It would have been desirable for theinmatesof tlicTuilcrics 
to separate, but this they declined. The danger was so great 
that they wished, as tlicy said, to perish or escape together. 
The Prince and Princess, who consented to start separately, 
went through without difficulty. They, however, were only 
seeking the nearest frontier, while the King, who was not 
allow ed to leave France, had only one route that he could take. 
Many precautions had been taken, but one point vras o\ crlookcd. 

The carriage of the Baroness of Craflt was to take tlic 
King and Queen, Madame Elisabeth, two cliildren, and U»e 
Baron de Vioniesnil. Two life-guards in unifonn ''cre on 
the box. Mmc. do Tourzcl was only informed of Uic de- 
parture at the last moment. She insisted upon tlic rights of 
her position, whicliouUiorised her never to leave tlic Dauphin. 
This argument was imperative upon those to whom it 
been addressed, and she was allowed to take tlie place of U»c 
Boron dc Viomesnil in the carriage. 

The royal p^irty llius had no one vvjth tlicm to act wit i 
I Or Eorff. ITrsiulatcr.] 
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decision in case of emergency. There were only two ordinary 
guardsmen to assume this responsibility, however devoted they 
iniffht be. Tliis decision was learnt too late, and nothing 
could be done to remedy it. 

When the day and the hour arrived, the King and (^ucen 
retired as usual and went to bed. They immediately got up 
again, dressed in clothes which had been sent to them, and 
left the Tuileries alone. The King gave his arm to the 
Queen, and as they passed through the wicket-gate his shoe- 
buckles became entangled and he nearly fell. Tiie sentinel 
helped him to rise, and asked if he had hurt himself. The 
Queen thought they were lost, but they were allowed to pass. 
As they crossed the Carrousel they were met by the airriage 
of M. de Lafayette ; the torches carried by his men lighted 
up the faces of the royal pair. M. de Lafayette put out his 
head, and much to their dismay they were recognised, but the 
carriage went on its way. At length they reached the corner 
of the Carrousel. M. de Fersen followed themat adishuice, 
and hastened to open the door of a hired carriage in which 
Mme. de Tourzel and the children had already taken their 
places. The Dauphin was dressed tis a girl, this being the 
only disguise adopted. They waited for Madame Elisabeth 
for some moments; she had some difficulty in leaving the 
palace ; a faithful tirewoman accompanied her. 

The Marquis de Briges acted as coachman, and the Comte de 
Fersen got up behind. They passed the barrier without 
difficulty. The travelling caiTiage, however, was not outside, 
as had been arranged. They waited for more than an hour, 
and eventually realised that they had mistaken the barrier. 
The point first proposed as a meeting-place had been changed, 
and of this M. de Briges had not been informed. 

To avoid re-passing the barrier it was necessary to make a 
long circuit to reach the spot where the travelling carriage 
was waiting. The carriage was there, but much time had 
been lost. The illustrious fugitives immediately got in. It 
was at that moment that M. de Fersen handed to one of the 
life-guards who was unarmed his pistols, on which his name 
was engraved, and which were found at Varennns. 
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No incident delayed their progress ; the postillions had 
been well paid, and drove rapidly. On seeing Charles de 
Damas in readiness, the travellers flattered themselves that 
the delay in their departure would be without serious 
consequence, and began to entertain hopes of safety. It was 
extremely hot, and the Dauphin suffered greatly. They 
lowered the windows, which had been raised, and when they 
reached the post-house of Sainte Menehould, they forgot to 
draw the blinds on the side where the King and Queen were 
sitting opposite to one another. 

Their faces, especially that of the King, were well kno^rn. 
The King saw a man leaning against the wheels of the 
carriage, looking at him attentively. He stooped doivn under 
the pretext of playing with his children, and told the Queen 
to draw the blinds in a few moments, without any show of 
haste. She obeyed, but when he arose the King saw tlic 
same man leaning upon iho wheel of the otlicr side of the 
carriage and examining him closely. The man was holding a 
crown in his hand, and seemed to be comparing the two profiles, 
but he said nothing, 

The King said, “We are recognised. Shall we be be- 
trayed ? It is in God’s hands.* 

However, the horses were put in. Tlie man remained 
leaning on the wheel in profound silence, and did not leave it 
until the moment that the carriage started. 'When they had 
left the post-house of Sainte Menehould, the poor fugitives 
thought they had escaped tliis new danger, and the King said 
that they would have to try and discovcrtliatinan and reward 
him, for he had certainly recognised them, and tliat he 
himself would know llic man again among a tliou>and. 

Unfortunately, he was destined to see him again. - 

What w ere the thoughts in the mind of this Drouet, for it was 
he ? Was it pity or hesitation, or did he fear tliat he could 
not raise people enough in so small a hamlet os Sainte 
Menehould? I do not know, but shortly afterwards he got 
on horseback and took the road to Clermont, where he was 
post-master, and wherx? he expected to be in front of the 
Irav ellcrs. 
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He had nearly arrived, and was astonished that he had not 
yet caught up the carriage, when he met the postillions coming 
hack. 

“ Is the carriage far ahead ? ” he cried. 

“ We have not seen any carriage.” 

“ What 1 ” and he described it. 

“ It is not on this road, but I saw from the hill a coach on 
the road to Varennes, which is perhaps the one you mean.” 

Drouet had no doubt of it. In fact, at the junction of the 
road to Clermont and the road to Varennes the guardsmen 
had forced the postillions to follow this latter. They had 
offered some slight objection, on the ground that the stage was 
longer, and that they should have given notice at the post- 
house ; but they had proceeded and made such good time 
that Drouet had had trouble in overtaking them. 

We may imagine the alarm of the travellers when they 
recognised on this foaming horse the man whom they had 
seen at the wheel. He vigorously reproached tlie postillions 
for driving so fast over so long a stage, ordered them to 
slacken their pace, and threatened to report them to the post- 
master at Menehould. It was impossible to m’ge on the 
postillions, and besides, the travellers hoped they might still 
avoid the danger. 

A relay prepared by M. de Bouille was to be in readiness 
before the entry of Varennes. It was necessary to cross the 
bridge of the exit from the little town, but only to cross, and 
as there was an escort Avith the carriage horses, they did not 
expect to meet Avith any obstacle. Day Avas failing ; the relay 
Avhich Avas to have been at the botton of the hill of Varennes 
Avas not there. They expected to find it at the top, but there 
again Avas no sign of it. The life-guardsman knocked at the 
AvindoAv. 

“ What are Ave to do F ” 

“ Go on,” Avas the reply. 

They reached the post-house. Night had fallen, and they 
were told that there were no horses in the stable. The 
postillions refused to start upon another stage until they had 
rested their horses. While they Avere arguing, the Queen saw 
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tliG dtagoons alk by, carrying thejr saddles Sbe hoped that 
the detachment and the relay were about to appear, but the 
carriage horses were placed at one end of the town, the 
cavalry horses at the other, and tlie bridge was between 
them 

The travellers were urged to leave the carnage and rest tlic 
children while the postillions were watering their horses 
Tliey feared that a repetition of their first refusal might 
arouse suspicion, and went into the house, but they had 
already been recognised and denounced A cart waso\er 
turned on the bridge, cutting off communicatiou with the 
cavalry escort, and the alarm bell was rung , the Due dc 
Choiseul had lost his way in the cross roads, and trusted to 
the arrangement proposed at Varennes , when he am\cd the 
only means of saving the King was to place him and his family 
upon the caialry horses and to start off along the road 
to a ford This manoeuvre could only be executed by 
force and the discharge of several shots ]M dc Choiseul 
urged this procedure, but the King refused, and said that ho 
would never consent to shed a drop of French blood Hic 
Queen did not insist, but her narrative made it clear that 
she would have adopted the proposal of M de ChoiseuL In 
any case, she told my father that when the relay was missmg 
she had abandoned hope and had understood tliat they were 
lost. 

Unfortunately, the Comte de Bouilld bod entrusted the 
important post of Varennes to his son, Comte Louis dc 
BouiIlC His behaviour was marked by an unexampled want 
of thought and care Hod it not been for the p'itenia! 
weakness of de BouiiIi5, who entrusted this mission to a 
youth of twenty, Uic Revolution would probably have run 
another course, and would perhaps have ended m notlnng 
iiioTo than some useful improvements m tlic fVciich con- 
stitution . 

This Droucl, whom the poor King had proposed to rtwanJ, 
now proceeded to domineer over Uie cltopiinng family* w 
soon became tlic object of insulL The only additioj 
detail that I remembtr is the fact that the Queen pmiM.-d the 
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behaviour of Barnave clui-ing the miseries of the return^ 
especially in contrast to that of M. de Latour Maubourg. 

I have said that the King was strongly opposed to the 
steps which the Comte d’ Artois was taking in his name. 
This opposition did not decrease after the Prince had rejoined 
his brother, and the princes at the Tuileries were in entire 
discord wth the leaders at Coblentz. 

The Queen, wth the King’s approval, maintained a corre- 
spondence, conducted chiefly with the Baron de Breteuil, then 
at Brussels, its principal object being to prevent foreign 
governmeflts from joining the intrigues of the princes. This 
action was concealed from Madame Elisabeth, who inclined to 
the opinions of her brothers, and consequently confidence was 
by no means complete, even within this melancholy cxistle. 

My father was the medium through whom the corre- 
spondence of the Queen wth the Baron was maintained. He 
carried her letters to the house of M. de Mercy. Sometimes, 
when they feared to arouse attention by tlie frequency of 
these visits, Bermout came to take them from the Queen. 
My father had certain evidence that a sum of 60,000 francs 
had been offered him as the price of these papers. If he had 
handed over one of these letters from the Queen, which he 
knew he was carrying, he would have been able to sell it at a 
very high price. 

The position of the royal family became more and more 
intolerable from day to day. At length the King consented 
to recognise the Constitution and to take the oath of fidelity. 
Those who accuse him of weakness should put themselves in 
his position before condemning him. My father never con- 
demned him, but he strongly disapproved of the plan by 
which the King was to raise every possible obstacle to the 
Constitution he had just accepted. 

“ Since you have sworn to it. Sire,” he said, “ you shoMd 
follow it frankly and loyally, and carry out its provisions as 
far as you can.” 

“ It is unworkable.” 

“Well, then, it will collapse; but this should not occur 
through any fault of yours.” 
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After this djange in the situation, my father strongly 
objected to the Queen’s correspondence with Brussels. She 
pretended to listen and agree to this advice, but she merely 
concealed her designs and found another i^ent, thoughshe 
showed no annoyance witli my father, and did not inthdraw 
her confidence on other points 

These unfortunate riders did not wish to follow any one’s 
advice in ib, entirety, though they receded and partially 
agreed to ail the advice that was given them The result was 
an inconsistency of conduct which their enemies were easily 
able to interpret as treachery, and their so called friends on 
the banks of the Rhine as cowardice, for it must not be for 
gotten that Coblentz was oluiost as dangerous and as liostile 
to Louis XVI as the Jacobin Club 

The commission \^hich wiy father would have fulfilled, had 
the King’s Eight been successful, was made null and void by 
the arrest at Varennes He asked his majesty s permission to 
resign his St Fetcrsbuig post In bis opinion, as the King 
had accepted the Constitution, he ought to be sen ed only by 
those knoim as patriots, by people who were reputed to be 
devoted to the Constitution and supported it in reality My 
father was a declared aristocrat, notwithstanding the raodera 
tion of his opinions, he could be nothing more than an 
encumbrance, and he announced his intention of rejoining my 
mother m Rome 

The lung gave him permission, and added tliat when honest 
men and faitliful subjects came back to tlieir own, be would 
know where to find him again He thanked him for not 
proposing to go to Coblentz, The Queen especially insisted 
upon his departure for Italy 

« You are one of us, M d Osmond, and we wish to retain 
your services” 

The King’s common sense had realised the dangerous nature 
of the exiled party organised lu Germany, and my fat icr 
shared lliese opinions loo strongly to feel drawn m Uiat 
direction. In any case, he would probably luivc * 

a bod reception, for all who hod nsked Uicir iiva in Uic Kings 
sen ICC w ere regarded w ith mutli di^.ipprobation by Im broliitr* 
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the princes, especially by the Comte d’ Artois, who was taking 
the lead at that moment. The more cautious character of 
the Prince restrained him from action as long as the King was 
alive. 

My father spent some further time in Paris. In his last 
interview with the King, the monarch awarded him a pension 
of 12,000 francs from his private purse. 

“ I am not very rich,” he said, “ but on the other hand, you 
are not grasping. We shall perhaps meet again at a time when 
I can make better use of your zeal, and reward it more 
worthily.” 

My mother’s health, which was becoming more alarming, 
eventually decided my father to tear himself from the Tuileries, 
where he did not wish to stay, and whence he coMd not 
easily depart. He reached Rome in the spring of 1792. 

The gloom of these political events was deepened by the 
loss of his brother, the Abbe d’Osmond, a most promising 
yoimg man. He had gone to St. Domingo in 1790, with the 
idea of securing our estates and preparing a refuge for our 
family if France became uninhabitable. At the outbreak of 
the insm’rection in St. Domingo he behaved mosknobly, but he 
fell into the hands of the negroes, and was brutally massacred. 
My father had retained the Vicomte d’Osmond at the head 
of the regiment of Neustria, which he was commanding in 
Strasburg, as long as he remained in France. But after his 
departure, the Vicomte, accompanied by all the officers of his 
regiment, went to rejoin the army of the princes. 
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After this change in the situation, my father strongly 
objected to the Queen’s correspondence with Brussels. She 
pretended to listen and agree to this advice, but she merely 
concealed her designs and found another agent ; though she 
showed no annoyance with my father, and did not withdraw 
her confidence on other points. 

These unfortunate rulers not wish to follow any one’s 
advice in its entirely, though they received and partially 
agreed to all the advice that was given them. The result v. as 
an inconsistency of conduct which their enemies were easily 
able to interpret as treachery, and their so-called friends on 
the banks of the Khine as cowardice, for it must not be for- 
gotten that Coblentz was almost os dangerous and as hostile 
to Louis XVL as the Jacobin Club. 

The commission \Vhicb my father would have fulfilled, had 
the King’s flight been successful, was mad© null and void by 
the arrest at Varennes. He asked his majesty’s permission to 
resign ids St. Petersburg post In bis opinion, as the King 
had accepted the Constitution, he ought to be sen cd only by 
those known as patriots, by people who were reputed to be 
devoted to the Constitution and supported it in reality. ^ly 
father was a declared aristocrat, notwithstanding the modera- 
tion of his opinions; he could be nothing more than an 
encumbrance, and he announced his intention of rejoining my 
mother in Rome, 

The King gave him permission, ond added that when honest 
men and faithful subjects came back to their own, he would 
know where to find him again. lie thanked him for not 
proposing to go to Coblcntz. The Queen especially insisted 
upon his departure for Italy. 

“ You arc one of us, jVI, d’Osmond, and wc wish to retain 
j our services.” 

The King's common sense had realised the dangerous nature 
of the exiled party organised in Germany, and luy father 
shared these opinions too strongly to feel drawn in that 
direction. In any case, he would probably have met wiUi 
a bad reception, for all who bad risk^ their lives in tiic Kings 
sen ice were regarded with mudi disapprohition by his broUitrs 
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the princes, especially by the Comte d’Artois, who was taking 
the lead at that moment. The more cautious character of 
the Prince restrained him from action as long as the King was 
alive. 

My father spent some further time in Paris. In his last 
interview "with the King, the monarch awarded him a pension 
of 12,000 francs from his private purse. 

“ I am not very rich,” he said, “ but on the other hand, you 
are not grasping. We shall perhaps meet again at a time when 
I can make better use of your zeal, and reward it more 
worthily.” 

My mother’s health, which was becoming more alarming, 
eventually decided my father to tear himself from the Tuileries, 
where he did not wish to stay, and whence he could not 
easily depart. He reached Rome in the spring of 1792. 

The gloom of these political events was deepened by the 
loss of his brother, the Abbe d’Osmond, a most promising 
yoimg man. He had gone to St. Domingo in 1790, with the 
idea of securing om* estates and preparing a refuge for our 
family if France became iminhabitable. At the outbreak of 
the insmTection in St. Domingo he behaved mostmobly, but he 
fell into the hands of the negroes, and was brutally massacred. 
My father had retained the Vicomte d’Osmond at the head 
of the regiment of Neustria, which he was commanding in 
Strasburg, as long as he remained in France. But after his 
departure, the Vicomte, accompanied by all the officers of his 
regiment, went to rejoin the army of the princes. 



CHAPl'ER V 

Stay at Bom&— Quarrels in the household of the pnoccsscs — My 
mother’s society— The Abb6 Maury— The Cardinal of York— The 
cross of St. Peter’s — Mme. Lebrun — Stay at Albano — Arrival 
at Naples — Queen of Naples and her daughters — Besolution to 
leave Italy — Lady HnouHoQ— Her “ altitudes”— Beraont— 
Crossing the Saint Qothard— MademolseUe at Constance— Arrli*al 
In England 

I SHALL say but bttle of our stay in Italy. ^ly recollections 
of it are too \ague ; 1 merely remember hearing stories of the 
quarrels in the little court of the princesses, which cten then 
seemed to me extremely ridiculous. The friction betw eon the 
ladies of honour had gone so for ns to divide the few French- 
men then in Rome into two parties. The Narbonne party 
was opposed to the Cho&tellux party, and the one corially 
hated other. 

The attitude of my parents upon this question uas settled 
beforehand by my mother's position with reference to Jfndainc 
Adelaide : the ChastcUux party admitted her rights, and Uicy 
remained on good terms. The ChostcUux children acre inti- 
mate with mysdf, as also was Toulsc dc Narbonne, the grand- 
daughter of the Duchess. To avoid jealousy, however, we 
were all excluded from the presence of tlic Princess. I did 
not see Madame Adelaide more than once or twice during itiy 
stay at Home ; the fact was that I had passed tiic age when a 
child is a plaything. In spite of tlio domestic quarrels whicli 
they were obliged to witness, and under which they sufllrod, 
no intrigue was able to dissociate the two old prma'sscs. 
They died a..^^fcwdays afle£*'one anoUicr, and Uie u/rettioo 
which united them liad been life-long. Madame Victoirc hui 
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a great admiration for her sister, which the latter’s aifection 
returned. 

My mother’s feeble health confined her to the house. Every 
evening a number of people called, the most regular visitors 
being the prelates Caraffa, Albani, Consalvi, and the Abbe 
Maimy, who was then the coryphaeus of the Royalist party. 
These were all clever and distinguished men, and I learnt to 
take an interest in their conversation. They spoilt me greatly, 
especially the Abbe Maury and Consalvi. 

The Abbe Maury was exposed to the full force of Roman 
hatred and intrigue, which aimed at depriving him of the 
pimple to which he was destined by the favour of Pope Pius VI. ; 
his want of tact continually gave openings to his enemies, and 
his position was correspondingly disagreeable. He used to 
relate his troubles to my mother, who consoled and encouraged 
him, while reproaching him at the same time. The Pope 
appointed him Archbishop of Nicea, and sent him to the 
coronation of the Emperor Leopold ^ as papal nuncio, thus 
assuring him of the cardinal’s hat. 

On his return he confirmed me, and gave me on that occa- 
sion a beautiful topaz, which had been presented to him 
together ^vith several other precious stones by the Emperor. 
In view of the fabulous and unexampled avarice which he 
afterwards displayed, I cannot understand how he was able to 
part with this jewel. Possibly the passion had not reached 
that pitch at which we afterwards saw it. 

Monseigneur Consalvi was a man of European reputation, 
and I shall speak of him later. 

The Cardinal of York, the last scion of the unhappy 
Stuarts, lived in Rome. My mother was the grand-daughter 
of his father’s tutor, and he therefore received her with 
extreme kindness. 

He made her promise to visit him at Frascati in the 
summer, and insisted that she and my father should dine with 
him frequently during the winter. 

He was to be found in a large, ill-ftirnished palace, with no 

^ Second son of Maria Theresa, Emperor from 1790 to 1792, after the 
death of his eldest brother, Joseph II. 
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fire anywhere, a cowl over his head, two great-coats upon his 
body, his feet on a foot-warmer, and his hands in a muff. His 
guests would have been glad to adopt the same costume, for 
the hotise was as cold as ice. As a special compliment to my 
mother, he had a few pieces of wood lighted in the fourth 
drawng-room, and insisted that he felt stifled in consequence, 
even at that distance. It must be observed that charcoal was 
burning beneath his feet But some royal state must be 
observed, were it only an eccentricity of this kind. His 
servants addressed him as your majesty ; his guests avoided 
the use of any title, a custom facilitated by the use of the 
third person in Italian. 

He spoke nothing but Italian and a little English, and the 
latter so badly that it wasdifficult to understand him, though 
if misunderstood he was extremely angry. 

His aflection was concentrated upon Consolvi, whom ho 
treated as a son ; he 26 uld not do for a moment witlmut 
Ercole, os he continually called him, and poor Ercole vroa 
often greatly bored in consequence. 

He was at that time very angry with his sister-in-law, tlic 
Countess of Alboni, who bod accepted a post at the court 
of London; he referred to her action in the finest style of 
offended royal dignity. Here we have another instance of the 
fact that in the time of revolution it is diflicult to foretell to wliat 
straits we may be reduced. At this time tlic Cardinal 
thought in all good fmth that he v^ould ratlier die than 
accept an English pension, and yet he afterwards aske'l to be 
placed on the list. 

I remember an incident which made some stir in Rome. 
Mr. Wilbraham Bootle, a joung Englishman, liand*oaic, 
clever, of high social position, and immensely ricli, fell m love 
v?ith a Miss Taylor, who could bring her husband iiodiiing 
but her pretty face. Mr. Wilbroliam Bootle, however, 
aspired to this position, and easily obtained her consent. 
The marriage day had been fixed. At a great dinner at I^n 
Camelford's the conversation turned upon an ascent Uial li^l 
been made in tlic morning to the crOi«s upon the dome of SL 
Peter's, To reacli the cross, it was nccessar)* to pass outside 
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tlae ball. Mr. Wilbraham Bootle said that he did not possess a 
steady head, would never be able to reach the cross, and that 
nothing in the world would induce him to try. 

“ Nothing in the world said Miss Taylor. 

“ Nothing, I assure you.” 

“ What, not even if I were to ask you .? ” 

“ You would not ask me to do a thing for which I frankly 
admit my dislike.” 

“ Excuse me, I do ask you, I beg of you, and if necessary I 
insist.” 

Mr. Wilbraham Bootle attempted to laugh the matter off, 
but Miss Taylor insisted, notwithstanding the interference of 
Lord Camelford. 

The whole company met two days folio-wing at St. Peter’s, 
to watch the performance of the task imposed upon the young 
man. 

He performed his trial with great coolness, and when he 
came do-wn the triumphant beauty came towards him Avith 
outstretched hand; he took her hand, kissed it, and said: 
“ Miss Taylor, I have obeyed the whim of a charming girl. 
Permit me now in return to give you a piece of ad-sdce : if you 
wish to keep your power, never misuse it. I wish you all 
prosperity, and now good-bye.” 

His post-chaise was waiting for him in St. Peter’s Square ; 
he got in, and left Rome. Miss Taylor had time enough to 
regret her foolish obstinacy. When I saw her ten years later 
she was still unmarried, and what has since become of her I 
cannot say. 

I often saw Mme. Lebrun,^ or rather her daughter, who 
was one of my playmates. Mme. Lebrun was an excellent 
person, still pretty, somewhat tactless, at all times of remark- 
able talent and abounding in all those little affectations which 
she could claim the right to practise as an artist and a pretty 
woman. If the term ■petite maitresse enjoyed a better 
reputation, it might well be applicable to her. 

Cardinal Carandini, the imcle of Consal-vi, oAvned a little 
house at Albano, which he lent to my mother, and in which 
^ Mme. Vig6e Lebrun, painter, born in 1766, died in 1842. 
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fire anywhere, a cowl over his head, two great-coats upon his 
body, his feet on a foot-warmer, and his hands in a muff. His 
guests would have been glad to adopt the same costume, for 
the house was as cold as ice. As a special compliment to my 
mother, he had a few pieces of wood lighted in the fourth 
drawing-room, and insisted that he felt stifled in consequence, 
even at that distance. It must be obsened that diarc(^ was 
burning beneath his feet But some royal state must be 
observed, were it only an eccentricity of this kind. His 
servants addressed him as your majesty ; his guests a\oided 
the use of any title, a custom facilitated by 3ie use of the 
third person in Italian. 

He spoke nothing but Italian and a little English, and the 
latter so badly that it was difficult to understand him, though 
if misunderstood he was extremely angry. 

His affection was concentrated upon Consalvi, whom ho 
treated as a son; be Shuld not do for a moment without 
Ercole, as he continually called him, and poor Ercolc was 
often greatly bored in consequence. 

He was at that time very angry with his sistcr*in*law, the 
Coimtess of Albani, who had accepted a post at the court 
of London; he referred to her action in finest style of 
offended royal dignity. Here we have another instance of the 
fact that in the time of revoluUon it is difficult to foretell to what 
straits we may be reduced. At this time tlie Cardinal 
thought in all good faith that he would rather die than 
accept an English pension, and yet he afterwards asked to be 
placed on the list. 
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the ball. IVIi*. Wilbrabam Bootle said that be did not possess a 
steady head, would never be able to reach the cross, and that 
nothing in the world would induce him to try. 

“ Nothing in the world ? ” said Miss Taylor. 

“ Nothing, I assure you.” 

“ What, not even if I were to ask you ? ” 

“ You would not ask me to do a thing lor which I Irankly 
admit my dislike.” 

“ Excuse me, I do ask you, I beg of you, and if necessary I 
insist.” 

Mr. Wilbraham Bootle attempted to laugh the matter off, 
but Miss Taylor insisted, notwithstanding the interference of 
Lord Camelford. 

The whole company met two days following at St. Peter’s, 
to watch the performance of the task imposed upon the young 
man. 

He performed his trial ■with great coolness, and when he 
came do\vn the triumphant beauty came towards him with 
outstretched hand; he took her hand, kissed it, and said; 
“ Miss Taylor, I have obeyed the whim of a charming girl. 
Permit me now in return to give you a piece of advice : if you 
■wish to keep your power, never misuse it. I wish you all 
prosperity, and now good-bye.” 

His post-chaise was waiting for him in St. Peter’s Square ; 
he got in, and left Rome. Miss Taylor had time enough to 
regret her foolish obstinacy. When I saw her ten years later 
she was still unmarried, and what has since become of her I 
cannot say. 

I often saw Mme. Lebrun,^ or rather her daughter, who 
was one of my playmates. Mme. Lebrun was an excellent 
person, still pretty, somewhat tactless, at all times of remark- 
able talent and abounding in all those little affectations which 
she could claim the right to practise as an artist and a pretty 
Avoman. If the term fetUe maitresse enjoyed a better 
reputation, it might well be applicable to her. 

Cardinal Carandini, the uncle of Consalvi, OAvned a little 
house at Albano, which he lent to my mother, and in Avhich 
1 Mine. VigSe Lebrun, painter, born in 1765, died in 1842. 
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we spent two summers. My recollections of this delightful 
country are but vague, though I veiy well remember the 
pleasure with which I used to ride on the gardener’s donkey. 

Towards the outset of 1792 Sir John Legard arrived at 
Rome with his wife, who had been a Miss Aston and was a 
cousin german of my mother. This family relationship led 
to great intimacy, money which my parents had brought 
from IVance was running low, and only one quarter of tJje 
pension granted by the King had been paid. Sir John asked 
my parents to accompany him to Naples and then to return 
with him to his Yorkshire estate, where he offered them the 
most friendly and generous .hospitality. lily parents agreed 
to spend some time with him at Naples, but would not further 
pledge themselves, and Sir John did not iusbt. 

At Naples we stayed ten months. My mother was very 
kindly teaeived by the. Q.u.e.'en,' who en^oyod het society aiwl 
made her give a full account of the French court and of the 
beginning of the Revolution, in which she was interested botli 
as Queen and sister. 

I was introduced to her daughters, the princcascs, and 
there began my connection, if I may use tlic term, wiUi 
Princess Amelia, afterwards Queen of France. IVe talked 
French and English, and read togctlier \ I used to go and 
spend the day mth her at Portici and at Caserta. She p^erred 
me to all her other playmates. I was leas intimate witli her 
sisters, although vve were together almost as often. Jsext to 
the Princess Amelia, I was especially fond of /UitoincUc, 
afterwards Princess of Uie Asturias. As for Christina, vwio 
became Queen of Sardinia, wc excluded her from all oiu* 
games, in which she would have been glad to take a part, 
although she was older tlian wc. 

'the two eldest princesses, the Emptc^ and Uic Grand 

Duchess of Toscana, were married at tins time. 

Many foreigners were in Naples at tliat time, and I ^ ic'*-' 
that society vias very lively, Uiough niy share in Uicsc gtuc les 


t Mario Caroline, daughter ot tho f Lrn ITiJ, 

Eoipresa Maria Theresa, wUi ot Fcfdiaaad IV., Kins ot htplc* , bom 
died 18 U. 
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was natm-ally but small. I was sometimes taken to the 
opera. I was already a good musician, and began to develop 
a tolerable voice, about which Cimarosa was enthusiastic. He 
did not give lessons, but he often came to hear me sing, and 
chose a master for me. 

The time for leaving Naples approached. Sir John Legard 
again invited my parents to accompany him to England. It 
was easier to communicate from that country with St. 
Domingo, from which some help was expected. My father 
had stored all his ambassadorial furniture in Holland, and of 
this some use might be made. Finally, and as a last resource, 
Sir John Legard placed his house at our disposal with all 
possible tact. During the six months we had spent at 
Naples he had overwhelmed my parents with marks of friend- 
ship. If we stayed in Italy, we should become dependent on 
the princesses, who were beginning to find their circumstances 
straitened, while those about them would not welcome a 
new family to their circle. 

These reflections induced my parents to accept the pressing 
offer of Sir John, after securing the consent of Madame 
Adelaide. She agreed to their departure, adding that if they 
were xmable to live in England, she was ready to share her 
last piece of bread with them.^ 

The Queen of Naples attempted to keep my mother there ; 
she even offered her a small salary, but the family resources 
then held out some hope. The Queen, moreover, Avas reputed 
to be capricious, and Lady Hamilton was coming into favour. 
This Lady Hamilton became so notorious that I think a few 
words should be devoted to her. 

Mr. Greville happened to enter his kitchen one day, and 
saw a young girl by the fireside Avith one foot bare, as she Avas 
mending the stocking of black avooI which had covered it. 
Her angelic beauty attracted his notice, and he discovered that 
she was a sister of his groom. He found no difficulty in bringing 
her upstairs and installing her in his draAving-room. He lived 
Avith her for some time, and had her taught to read and Avrite. 

1 See the autograph letters of Madame Adelaide to the Marchioness 
d Osmond among the documents in the Appendix. 
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The young man’s affairs being completely inv oh ed, he found 
himself obliged to leave London very suddenly. At that 
moment his uncle, Sir William Hamilton, the English 
Minister at Naples, happened to be at home on leave. His 
nephew informed him that his chief vexation was the necessity 
of abandomng a beautiful young girl who was in his house, 
and who was likely to be turned into the street. Sir William 
promised to look into the matter. 

As a matter of fact, he went to look for her at the moment 
when the bailiffs were turning her out of Mr. Grev-ille’s house, 
and soon fell desperately in love with her. He took her 
with him to Italy. “V^^at their connection was I cannot 
say, but at the end of some years he married her. Previously 
he had treated her with that paternal affection which was 
natural to his age, and whidi allowed him to introduce her 
to Italian society, which is less strict than ours upon tlicsc 
matters. 

The girl, who was os beautiful os on angel, though slie hod 
never been able to leara to read or write witli any fluency, 
had great artistic talent She turned to full account the 
advantages offered by her stay in Italy and by the taste of 
Sir William Hamilton. She became a good musician, and 
developed a unique talent whicdi may seem foolisli in descrip- 
tion, but whicli enchanted all spectators and drove nrlUb 
to despair. 1 refer to what were known as the attitudes of 
Lady Hamilton. 

In conformity with her husband’s taste, she was generally 
dressed in a white tunic, with a belt round her waist, Iicrluur 
down her back or turned up by a comb, but dressed in no 
special way. "When she consented to give a performance, she 
would provide herself with two or three cashmere shawl^, an 
um, a scent-box, a lyTC, and a tambourine. AVitli tlicse^ 
properties, and her classical costume, slic took up her position 
in the middle of a room. She tlirew a shawl over her h 
whicli reached the ground and covered her entirely, and tiius 
hidden, draped hersdf with the other shawls. Llicn ic 
suddenly raised the cov cring, cither Uirowing it off enUn. } 
or half nusing it, and making it form part of the drojicrj o 
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the model which she represented. But she always appeared 
as a statue of most admirable design. 

I have heard artists say that if a perfect reproduction had 
been possible, art would have found nothing to change in her. 
She often varied her attitude and her expression, “ from grave 
to gay, from trivial to severe,” before dropping the shawl 
which concluded that part of the performance. 

I have sometimes acted with her as a subordinate figure to 
form a group. She used to place me in the proper position, 
and arrange my draperies before raising the sha^vl, which 
served as a curtain enveloping us both. My fair hair con- 
trasted with her magnificent black hair, to which many of her 
effects were due. 

One day she placed me on my knees before an urn, ^vith 
my hands together in the attitude of prayer. Leaning over 
me, she seemed lost in grief, and both of us had our hair 
dishevelled. Suddenly rising and moving backward a little, 
she grasped me by the hair with a movement so sudden that 
I turned romid in sui’prise and almost in fright, which brought 
me precisely into the spirit of my part, for she was brandish- 
ing a dagger. The passionate applause of the artists who 
were looking on resounded wth exclamations of “Brava, 
Medea ! ” Then drawing me to her and clasping me to her 
breast as though she ^vere fighting to preserve me from the 
anger of Heaven, she evoked loud cries of “ Viva, la Niobe 1 ” 

She took her inspiration from the antique statues, and 
without making any servile copy of them, recalled them to the 
poetical imagination of the Itolians by improvised gesture. 
Others have tried to imitate Lady Hamilton’s talent, but I 
doubt if any one has succeeded. It is a business in which 
there is but a step fr-om the sublime to the ridiculous. 
Moreover, to equal her success, the actor must first be of 
faultless beauty from head to foot, and such perfection is 
rare. 

Apart fr-om this artistic instinct. Lady Hamilton was 
entirely vulgar and common. "When she exchanged her 
classical tunic for ordinary dress she lost all distinction. Her 
conversation showed no interest and little intelligence. Yet 
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she must have had some power of intrigue to reinforce her 
incomparable beauty, for she completely dominated any one 
whom she wished to govern. There was first her old husband, 
whom she overwhelmed with ridicule; then the Queen of 
Naples, whom she plundered and disgraced ; and finally Lord 
Nelson, who toished his gloiy under the influence of this 
woman at a time when she had become prodigiously fat and 
had lost her beauty. 

In spite of all that she had extracted from the Queen of 
Naples and ftom Sir William Hamilton, she died at length in 
distress and poverty os well as in disgrace. Upon the whole, 
she was a bad woman, and had a low mind within a magnificent 
form. 

The Queen of Naples had consented with great reluctance 
to receive her, and Sir William had used my mother's good 
offices to secure this fav our. But she speedily acquired complete 
domination over the Queen’s mind. There* is no 'doubt tliat 
the cruel vengeance esecuted at Naples in tlie name of the 
Queen and of Lord Nelson was instigated, and it may 
be said commanded, by Lady Hamilton. She persuaded 
them severally that ea^ of ihem required this vengeance. 
My mother was the more grieved, as she was much attached 
to Queen Caroline, with whom she remained in constant 
correspondence, and to whom she eventually owed a large 
debt of obligation.^ 

I have alr^dy spoken on several occasions of Bennont, my 
father's va/ei de chambre. When our departure for England 
had been dedded, my father wished to find him a place in Uic 
service of General Acton, at Naples*. It would Iiave suited 
lum to perfection, but be decUned to hear of it Some )ca« 
previously he had married a woman wholiad been my im^and 
became my brolhen.' nurse, when I had been pli^ m Uw 
care of an Englishwoman. He had several children, who 
had been left in France. He told my father that he «ould 

not leave us. , 7 i ; 

“ But, my poor Bennont, I cannot beep arn/rf * c/>a<:ttir(. 

1 See the letters Irom the Qucea at S.plcs to tbeJimui." 
in iho Appendu:. 
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“That is true ; but you will require a muleteer. You will 
have to buy mules to travel, and you must have some one to 
look after them and to drive them, and that some one will be 
• myself.” 

My father, deeply touched by this devotion, could not but 
accept it. The mules were bought by Bermont with care and 
discrimination. He drove them from the box-seat, and a young 
negro, who had been brought as a child from my father’s 
estates, acted as postillion to a coach occupied by my father, 
my mother, their two children, Bermont’s wife, and a young 
negresss in my service, of ^v'bom I shall have to speak later. 

My father’s resources were not entirely exhausted, and it 
had been decided that he should travel with Sir John Legard, 
dividing the expenses ; from that moment the latter proceeded 
to rack his brains upon every occasion to reduce expenses to 
their lowest point. Hence the idea of buying mules, obstinate 
and hateful animals, which were a constant source of trouble, 
while the jornmey was rendered unbeai’able and sometimes 
dangerous Ijy constant cheeseparing. 

For instance, Sir John would not have the carriages mounted 
upon runners, or engage guides and local horses for the passage 
over the Saint Gothard, in which we were nearly lost. 
Mounted on a little Neapolitan mule, which had never been 
ridden, and had never seen the snow, I crossed the mountain, 
led by my father, who plunged into the snow up to his knees 
at every step through a dreadfiil storm. I remember that 
my tears froze on my face. I said nothing, lest I should 
increase the anxiety which I saw depicted on my father’s face. 

“ Hold your bridle, child.” 

“ I cannot hold it any longer, papa.” 

In fact, my skin gloves had been Avet and then frozen, and 
had frozen my fingers, Avhich had to be rubbed with snow. 
My father Avrapped them up in a man’s coat Avhich he had, 
and Ave continued our route. When Ave reached the hospice 
the weather had cleared up a little. Our luggage had been 
sent on and was at Urseren, so that we could not change our 
drenched clothes. My father found Sir John at the door 
talking Avith a monk, who was urging him to stay. 
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“ What is your opinion, Alarquis?” 

“ Well,” said my father, “ os the wine is drawn, we sli/il] 
have to drink it.” 

“ Certainly, gentlemen,” replied the monk with frankness ; 
“ there are two bottles on the table now, and y, e have more if 
that is not enough,” 

This reply made me laugh and distracted my attention 
from my sufferings. In early youth there is a certain elasticity 
which cheerfulness can always restore. Notwithstanding the 
two bottles, we continued our journey. The storm did not 
extend to this side of the mountain. My father talked to me, 
and explained the reason of the avalanches which we saw 
falling, and the descent seemed to me as pleasant os the ascent 
had been painful. 

We spent some days at lausannc and then at Constance, 
where the old Bishop of Cominges had established himself. I 
caught sight of Mademoiselle in the distance.' She had just 
been taken from Mme. de Genlis. She saw no one, and 
was regarded with some repulsion by the itnigrS society 
established at Constance. We then went down the Rhine by 
boat, and reached Rotterdam. My father went to The Hague 
to fetch the boxes whiclx liad been stored there. We took 
ship, reached Harwich, and started directly for Yorkshire. 

1 The Princess Adfilaide d’OrlCane, born in 1777, daughter of the Duke 
Philippe Joseph. 
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Life in Yorkshire — Sk John Legard — His marriage — Lady Legard 
— Character of Sk John Legard — ^His influence upon youth — His 
political opinions — Miss Legard — Mr. Brandling — Visit to West- 
moreland — My education — Departure of my parents for London — 

I go to rejoin them — A drive before my departure — More of Ber- ' 
mont — The strangeness of his conduct 

It is time to describe our hosts in greater detail. .The 
character of Sir John Legard would be an admirable subject 
for a novel. 

He was a combination of the most discordant elements. 
Endowed with a brilliant intellect, the most delicate taste, 
the most lively imagination, with a supreme desire for intel- 
lectual intercourse, he had spent the whole of his youth in the 
country society of Yorkshire with associates entirely vulgar. 
He had there acquired habits of domestic tyranny, of which 
his wife was the chief victim, and upon her he visited his 
dislike for a mode of life for which she was anything but to 
blame. 

Mrs. Astonj the mother of two daughters who were 
poor, and of a son who w^ very rich, according to the 
custom of the country, was a very Uvely young Avidow at the, 
time when Sir John Legard, an officer in the Guards, began to 
pay attention to her eldest daughter. He had almost for- 
gotten her when he learnt that the younger daughter was to 
marry Mr. Hedges, and that the elder regarded herself as 
engaged to him. 

An explanation took place, in which he pointed out to her 
that his means obliged him to live entirely upon his estate, 
and that he did not wish to ask so great a sacrifice of a girl 
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brought Up in the highest X^ondon society. My poor cousin 
did not understand this language, and accepted a hand thus 
reluctantly offered. 

Sir John left the army and settled in Yorkshire. This 
retirement would perhaps have been less austere if Mis. 
Hedges bad not forthwith begun a course of action so out- 
rageous as to be a general scandal. I^dy liCgard was 
punished for her sister's faults by the increasing severity of 
her husband. She w'as a most excellent w omon, but absolutely 
unfitted to share the retirement of a distinguished man; it 
was not that she was a fool, but she was unable to regard life 
except in its most material aspects. 

Her sole responsibility in the household was confined to 
ordering the dinner, and thb task occupied her a considerable 
portion of the morning of eveiy day. Once a week for a 
stated period of time, neither more nor less, she 'vrotc her 
letters. When her watch marked the hour she would stop in 
the middle of a page, resume her spinning-wheel, and Ica\e 
the letter for a week. Another hour was appointed for a walk, 
consisting of a certain number of turns in the same path. 
She measured the amount of hemming that she ought to 
accomplish in a given time, and attached the utmost im- 
portance to the completion of her task at the proper inomcnL 
Her husband called her Lady Clock, and ho was right. 

Yet a woman of this character was fond of pleasure, society, 
and especially of dress. "Whenever she found tlie least 
opportunity of satisfying these tastes, she made the ^ ery most 
of it. She would noer ha>e dared to ask for a horse to go 
for a tide, much less to pay a call, but if her Husband said to 
her in a solemn -voice, “My lady, it would be advisable for 
you to call at such and sudi a house," her heart w ould leap for 
joy. “ Certainly, Sir John, most certainly," and off she went 
to get out her fineiy. 

If a dinner was in prospect and it w as possible for her to 
wear her tlircc diamond pins, her only jewels, her satis ac ion 
w OS complete. Her impressions of tw eiity > cars before rev » 
and she forgot Uie twenty years of marital seventy which baa 
extinguished them. 
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He was always inconsiderate, and often severe. She was 
invariably submissive, but never seemed to feel his behaviour 
in the smallest degree. I am sure that if she had felt it or 
had shown any sensitiveness, her husband would have hud too 
much good feeling to persist in a line of conduct which, even 
with all the excuse there was for him, was highly reprehensible. 

Sir John Legard, having no children, and thus having no 
object on which to exert his affection or his severity, in view' 
of tlie fact that his wfe w'as perfectly impassive, surrounded 
himself with the daughters of his relatives, of whom I formed 
one, though much younger than they. 

We were dreadfully afraid of him, and yet we all adored 
him. A look less severe than usual was a reward which we 
appreciated as though it had been a triumph. He usually 
said good-night to us, and sometimes added my name, and 
on one or two occasions of high importance he would say, 
“ Good-night, my love,” at which I felt inexpressible joy. 

We knew perfectly well that nothing escaped him, and that 
there was not a good thought in our hearts which he did not 
divine and remember. The fact is, that his continual habit 
of sitting in judgment on the human race often led him into 
mistakes, but he was persuaded of his own justice, and this 
fact we realised and remembered to his credit. Justice is a 
great means to the acquirement of influence over youth. 

I was not one of his favourites ; he thought me proud. We 
have since agreed that it was only reserve ; as I was placed in 
a position in which I considered that his authority over me 
might be exercised to my parents’ dislike, I kept myself well in 
hand, arid gave no opening for reproaches, though I fully 
appreciated his approval. He took a pinch of snuff* every day 
after dinner. One day some one asked him for a pinch. 

“ I have forgotten my snuff-box,” he said. 

One of my playmates offered to fetch it. 

“ Thank you ; Adele has gone.” 

At that moment I retm-ned, bringing the snuff-box. I had 
seen him looking for it a moment before. 

“ Ah, you are right, Sir John,” said Lady Legard ; “you 
knew, then, that Adele had gone ?” 
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“ Yes, I knew.” 

These words, «I knew,” remained graven in my memory as 
one of the most flattering speeches ever addressed to me. 
What a powerful educational instrument would such influence 
be if it A^ere not abused. He was a martyr to the gout, 
especially during the winter, when he was confined to an arm- 
chair and bore his sufferings with admirable courage, "Wlion 
he ^Yas able to move his hands he manceuvred his arm-chair 
very cleverly all round the house, but he was often reduced 
to call for help, even to turn &e pages of his book, and there 
was much rivalry among us to perform this service. Some- 
times, to show his gratitude, he read aloud to us. He preferred 
Shakespeare, which he delivered admirably, and accompanied 
his reading with interesting comments. It is to him that I 
owe my taste for English literature and such little knowledge 
of it as I have acquired. 

In the summer he recovered his health, and his skill and 
agility were incredible. In his youth be bod been very hand- 
some, but he had grown very fat, and seemed older than his 
years, at any rate to my eyes. He was passionately fond of 
music. I had a fine voice, but he uould never have asked me 
to sing for fear of making me sclf-conscious. Sometimes he 
came into the room where I was practising, on some pretext 
or other, and would say, “Go on, child.” I was careful to 
choose the songs whicli he preferred, and when I saw tliat hU 
book remained before him ^unread, or his paper entirely blank, 

I felt a delight altogether free from that vanity witli nhich 
he feared to inspire me. 

He belonged to the party of Pitt rather than to the Tory 
faction, and was a perfect representative of the indcpcndait 
country gentleman. He had no great love for the nobility, 
despised tlie fashionable world, and detested upstarts. He 
was passionately attaclied to lus country, and entertained all 
the prejudices and claims of the English ns to their supremacy 
over all other nations. He loved the ICing because ho v|iu 
the King of England, and the Churcli because it rcah^td hu 
rigid morality, not because he had any special Iloyalbl or 
religious tendencies. 
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For two years I drank every day at dessert a half glass of 
port wine to this toast, “ Old England for ever, the King and 
constitution, and our glorious revolution.” This latter phrase 
probably dated from the moment when the'Legard family had 
abandoned its Jacobite principles. 

Their ancestors had been prominent figures in the Cavalier 
party ; this I was the more inclined to believe, as Sir John 
had a very old maiden aunt who would never dine with him 
because of this toast. She lived in the little to^vn of Beverley 
in the neighbourhood, and thought mucli of her nephew as 
head of the family, although she had two great grounds of 
complaint against him, apart from this toast. One was the 
fact that he had given up residence in the’manor house, which 
was too large for his means and was falling to disrepair, and 
the other that he did not retain the guttural “ g ” in pro- 
nouncing her name, which she insisted was of Norman origin, 
from Lagarde. She was always careful to use this pronun- 
ciation. 

She made much of me, and one fine day we discovered that 
this was because of my Norman blood. Sir John inflicted a 
further vexation upon her ; not content 'with leaving the hall 
for a smaller house, he left her county. 

In spite of their devoted love for their country, the English 
are by no means rooted to their neighbom’hood, if one may 
use the term. They show no regret at leaving the place 
which their parents or they themselves have inhabited for 
years, and in moving to a residence more in harmony with 
their immediate tastes, whether these be devoted to hunting, 
fishing, horse-racing, boat-racing, agriculture, or any other 
whim which they call a pursuit, and which absorbs them as 
long as it lasts, 

I knew a certain Mr. Brandling who left a fine castle where 
he had been born and brought up, and a neighbourhood which 
he liked and where he was esteemed and respected, in order to 
set up house-fifty miles away in the’ middle of hideous country, 
merely because his grooms could exercise his horses every 
morning upon a common which provided a ten-mile stretch of 
turf, and spared the horses any walking over the hard high- 
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road. This ad^ antage seemed to him a satisfactory season for 
remoxing his -ttife, of A\hom he was >ery fond, from the neigh- 
bourhood of her fanuly and her life-long friends, while she 
ne^ er regarded his decision as a hardship, or did any one con- 
sider it eccentric or ill-judged. Unless I am mistidicu, thcae 
are characteristics whitdi re%eal the true nature of a people. 

During a stay of se\eral months in Smtzerland, Sir John 
Legard had contracted a lo\e for the Lake of Geneva and for 
excursions by water, whi<di persuaded him that a lake «as 
necessary to his existence. He bought some acres of ground 
upon the banks of Lake Windermere in Westmoreland, and 
resohed to build a house there, lleanwhile he hired a house 
in the neighbourhood, whither he transported his effects, and 
we followed him. 

I should say that for two }cars this imperious and 
domineering character never uttered a word that could ha^e 
hurt my father's feelings, but U\ ed with liim upon the most 
amiable terms. Tbe truth was that be hod a great affection 
for him, though he was almost as kind to my mother, >«hom 
he (lid not like nearly so well, as she ofl^ wounded his 
prejudices. 

The deep generosi^ of his character outweighed his ill- 
temper, and bis se>erity towards m)self was merely the 
outcome of his system of (education. In any case, up to a 
(certain point he was suc(%2>sfu], for when I left his hospitable 
house after the age of fourteen I did not consider that I 

entered the world ^rith any special ad'ontages. 

During this period of retirement my father was (xxupktl 
exclusively with niy (Hlucation. I worked rcgubuly eight 
hours a day at the sev<wcst studies. I studied lustory, an 
was intcns<dy interested in metaphysics. Myfatlitf did not 
allow me to read alone, but only under his supervision- He 
would have been afraid to see false ideas grovring in my 
young brain, if his wise reflections bad not chcckctl t itir 

dcv(dopmcnt. . . 

By way of compensation, perhaps, my father, who luul « 
special taste for that study, added some books on political 
economy to my educational hbnuy, and these amuse me 
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considerably. I can remember the laughter of M. de 
Calonne, when he found me in London the next year, reading 
a volmne of Smith’s Wealth of Nations for pastime, and 
this was my first intimation that such tastes were not usual 
in girls of fifteen. 

My mother, who was threatened by a weakness of the chest, 
was obliged to go to London for a consultation, and in con- 
sequence it was thought ad^^sable to remain within reach of 
the doctors. Her family subscribed to meet the expense. 
Lady Harcomi;, her friend, and Lady Clifford, her cousin, 
imdertook this business. The Queen of Naples, with whom 
she had continued a correspondence, insisted that she should 
be mthin reach*of medical advice, and sent her 300 louis, telling 
her tliat every year the Naples Ambassador would hand her 
that same amount.^ Her relatives got together o£*500, with 
which it was possible to vegetate in London. My father 
returned to Westmoreland to fetch my brother and myself, 
who had remained there. 

I cannot refrain from relating a circumstance which im- 
pressed me greatly. Sir John Legard was reduced to despair 
by the prospect of finding himself alone Avith his Avife, and 
Avas even more ill-tempered than usual. This made me angry, 
for she Avas as kind to me as she could be to any one. One 
evening Ave Avere both in a little Avaggonette Avhich he Avas 
driving. On the other side of the lake Avas a sunlight effect 
of such beauty that I Avas struck by it, and saAV that Sir 
John’s attention Avas also aroused. He Avas bursting Avith the 
desire to speak of it. At length he addressed Lady Legard, 
and looking at her Avith animated glance, he said enthusiasti- 
cally, 

“ What a glorious sunset I ” 

“I should not be surprised if it rained to-morroAv,” she 
answered. 

He turned roimd Avithout saying a Avord, as if he had 
trodden on an electric eel. Child as I Avas, I understood hoAv 
iU matched this couple were, and from that moment my 
sympathy was much keener for the tyrant than for his victim. 

^ See the correspondence of the Queen of Naples in the Appendix. 
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My story now brings me to a change of character so extra- 
ordinary that I feel bound to relate it. Bermont, ivhoin I 
last mentioned as an improvised muleteer, had rccci\ed at 
Rome, from my father's ecclesiastical friends, a medal inscribed 
“ To the faithful Bermont." Hardly had he reached England 
when he was seized, he said, with home-sickness. He altered 
visibly, and at length he warned my father that he could no 
longer restrain his anxiety for the fate of his children, and 
that he must go to France to see them. The death of 
Robespierre made this project possible. My father said to 
him : 

“Go then, my good fellow. You know ho^v much I ha\e 
left. Here is a quarter of it. You can come back to us when 
you have calmed your fears, unless you have found something 
better to do." 

“ Thank you, my lord ; I do not want any money, I hav e all 
I need," and with this he started. Some )ears before the 
Revolution Bermont had won a sum of 1000 crowns in a 
lottery, and this he had left with my father. He bad received 
the interest up to date, which had been carefully added ev^ 
quarter day to his wages. The account book dealing vriUi 
this sum was in his hands. He carried it off, together witli a 
few objects of value which were left to my father, and his 
action was not discovered for a long time. 

When my father came to fetch us, he left iny nioUier 
alone in London with our young negress. One evening die 
summoned her servant in >ain. Search was made, and at 
length it was discovered that she had eloped with Bermont, 
who had come back from France on purpose to fetch her. He 
had fallen wildly in love with her, and had carried ou mis 
intrigue under the eyes of hb wife without arousing her 
suspicion. 

A short time afterwards, in London, tvv o men came in 
the room where I was working by the side of my mother, v» lo 
was lying on a sofa. My father was reading to us. In^ 
two men came to arrest him at Uie instance of Bermont ; lie 
was obliged to enter a cab, and they droxe him off to prwjn. 
Our despair may be imagined. It was necessary to find bail ; 
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my mother, Avho had not left her long chair for three months, 
went to look for some one, and succeeded at the end of some 
hours. My father, however, spent the night in the police 
station. 

Bermont sued for the thousand crowns, plus the interest 
and his wages, as well as the wages of his wife, from the time 
of our departure from France. These claims amounted to a 
considerable sum for poor ^mlgris. The account books which 
would have demonstrated the punctuality Mth which he had 
been paid were in his possession. The la-\vyers overcame my 
father’s repugnance, and persuaded him to repudiate the debt 
m toto. To establish his claim to the thousand crowns 
Bermont’s only evidence was the regular payment of the 
interest. This proof he was obliged to produce, and in con- 
sequence to abandon a considerable portion of his claim, and 
to admit his treachery ; but for himself and others he had 
nothing more to lose. He behaved with an insolence and a 
harshness impossible to describe, and went so far as to appear 
at an interview mth his former master, whose arrest he had 
procured, without showing the slighest embarrassment; a 
strange anomaly, impossible to explain. 

For twenty-five years he had displayed devotion and fidelity 
in the most difficult positions. Was he then playing a part 
in the hope of a later reward, and did his natural character 
appear when these hopes were falsified ? Or was it that his 
character had suddenly changed, and that vice had taken 
possession of a heart hitherto honourable I cannot decide. 
His poor wife was in despair, for she had to lament his in- 
fidelity as well as his other crimes. 

To conclude this affair, I may say that he took the young 
negress to D6le, where he began a series of unprofitable 
speculations, and then abandoned her with two chil(h:en. She 
attempted to find work in order to support them, but was 
unsuccessful, and one evening she took them by the hand and 
left them at the foundling home. For some days she was not 
- visible. At length her house was entered, and she was found 
to be dead of himger, without a farthing or a rag of clothing 
on which she could have raised money. 

G 
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She had never complained or asked for lielp from any one. 
Only when leaving her children, at the home she had urged 
tlieir claims most earnestly, and had cried out as she vent 
away, “ They are not guilty, and God is just J ” This poor 
girl, who was as handsome as any one of her colour could be, 
bad a noble heart, and deserved a better fata 
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As I shall constantly appear upon the scenes which I have to 
relate, I must devote a few words to my position. My educa- 
tion had been more thorough and serious than most young 
girls of my age had received, my taste was more developed, 
and I had a wide knowledge of the literature of three 
languages, which I spoke with equal facility ; at the same time 
my ignorance of what is known as the world was profound, 
and in it I felt myself extremely ill at ease. 

Though I was not beautiful, I had an attractive face. My 
eyes were small, but very dark and bright, and contrasted 
with a complexion remarkable even in England. My lips 
were red, my teeth excellent, while I had a great mass of fair 
hair. My neck, shoulders, and figure were correct, and my 
foot small; but these compensations did not reassure my 
anxiety for the redness of my arms and for hands which never 
recovered from their freezing during the passage of the St. 
Gothard, and caused me mortal embarrassment. 

I do not know when I discovered that I was pretty, but it 
was not until some time after my arrival in London, and was 
then only a vague opinion. The exclamations of the lower 
classes in the street were the first announcement of the fact. 

“You are too pretty to be kept waiting,” a carter said to 
me, pulling up his horses. 
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“You mU never he like that pretty ladyjf you go on 
crying,” said an apple woman to her littio daughter 

“God bless your pretty {ace, it’s a sight for sore ejes," said 
a porter as he passed me, 8.C. In any case, it is precisely true 
that these covuphments, hke all others, never struck my 
attention except when they failed of their purpose. I cannot 
say if all women feel as I did, hut I only noticed the more 
transitory of them The first compliments to vanish are those 
of the passers by, then those heard as one crosses an ante' 
chamber, then those uttered in pubhc places As fordcavnng 
room coniplinients, however incoi^itlerablc ones elegance, one 
can live long enough on one's reputation 
To return to my youth I was so excessively shy that 1 
blushed whenever any one spoke to me or looked at me. This 
faihng la not always regarded with due sympathy It was a 
real suffering m my case, and reached such a pitch that I was 
often choked by tears aroused by nothing but an excessive 
embarrassment vvhicli was quite unjustifiable 
Such being my character, I readily resigned mjscll to 
remain by my mover's bedside, for sbe had eventually bccomt 
almost a complete invalid I rarely went out for a walk, and 
was then always accompanied by my father Myamuscmcnt? 
were to play chess with an old doctor, or to listen to tlic con 
versation of men who came to see my father 

ISI do Calonne was one of these , he conceived an oficction 
for our household, and eventually spent his whole time thert. 

I listened eagerly to his stones, which v\erc as interesting as 
they were gracefully told, until X perceived tliat Uic same 
Iransaction was related by him m a wholly difibrcnt manner 
upon different occasions, and soon discovexixl that he rarely 
told the truth With the exclusiveness of curly jouUi, I 
forthwith conceived a deep contempt for him, and Iianily 
deigned to hsten to him 

No one could have been more aflectiomiU, or bclUr comj 
pany, more frivolous, or a greater liar Ills taluit and 
Opacity were innmlc, and were only c^ivialM by Ina muUkw 
and the foolishness of his actioinw Whenever it vras 
to go astray, he would listen nciUicr to rtprcsciilalions nor 
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advice, but would rush onwards, head foremost. As soon, 
however, as his errors had been committed, even before he 
experienced the disagreeable consequences, he foresaw the 
results, accused and condemned himself, and abandoned the 
line of conduct he had chosen with a readiness only comparable 
to his previous obstinacy. 

At the time of which I speak, he had quarrelled with every- 
body, even with the Due d’ Artois, for whom he had ruined 
himself ; he was head over ears in debt, and living under the 
protection of the Spanish Embassy, to which he had attached 
himself to avoid arrest ; but his gaiety and his spirits were as 
undiminished as if he had been in the "pleasantest situation 
possible. 

At this point I am reminded of a small afPair which will 
give some idea of the greed of English lawyers. A list was 
posted on the toivn hall of the people who were immune from 
arrest for debt, as being attached to different embassies. 
Spain was then embroiled with England. The Ambassador 
had taken his departure, and though the list remained in 
position, it might be removed at any moment. M. de Calonne 
often went down to the city to make certain that it was there. 
One day he met a lawyer, a man of position, whom he had 
sometimes met in society. 

“ What are you doing in this remote district ? ” 

M. de Calonne explained. 

“Do not trouble to come again. I am obliged to pass 
through this room every day to get to the law courts, and I will 
undertake to look, and warn you if any change should be made.” 

M. de Calonne was profuse in his thanks, and thought no 
more of the matter. Months went by, and the question had 
ceased to give him any uneasiness. He had some small legal 
business, for which he employed his obliging friend. WTien 
he received the la^vyer’s bill he found : “ Item. To inquiry 
whether the name of M. de Calonne was retained on the list 
of the Spanish Embassy . . . 155. Item,” &c. The sum 
amounted to <£200. M. de Calonne was furious, but he had 
to pay, or rather was obliged to add that sum to the total of 
his o^er debts. 
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I never entered the society of the hiigrh, bat I sair some- 
tbmg of it, and gathered recoilecfiom which are difficult to 
ro-ordinate by reason of thm- contradictojy nature. Actions 
highly praiseworthy and even moriag could be rehtcd of 
persons whose carelessness foolishness, and villainy were 
revolting. 

Women of the highest rank worked for ten hours a Aay to 
get bread for their children; in the Evening tiiey drtisscd iu 
their best) met together, sang, danced, and enjoyed themselves 
for half the night. This was the fair side of the picture; 
the unfortunate side was the fact that they sbnde/rd oiie 
another, told falsehoods about their work, and complained 
if one was more successful in her business than another, 
in the style of ordinary work-nomen. This mixture of 
ancient society claims and new-born petty malignities was 
distressing. 

I ha^'o seen the Duchessc do FitzJames, who Ii»cd in a 
house on the outskirts of X^ndon and preserved her ancient 
state, invite all her acquaintances to dinner. It was undcr» 
stood that each guest should put three shillings under a cup 
upon the mantelpiece os be left the table. Not only were Urn 
shillings counted when the company hod gone, but if among 
the guests any one was thought to be in easy circumstmiccs, 
he was considered mean if he did not put dowj) half n g\;inca 
instead of three shillings, and the Duchcsbc pronounced htr 
opinion on the matter with considerable acerbity. None Uve 
less, a kind of luxury reigned in these Ijouscs. 

I have seen Mine, de L<?on and tlie whole of U\is society 
make up very expensive parties, to whicii they went in full 
dress on the top of an omuibusv to tlie great bcamdol of tlw 
English middle dosses, who would not have ridden in Uxat 
position. Tlicse ladies were constant > bilors to Uic pit of 
the opera, which was duefly occupied by rLmates, muong 
whom they were not gi«at]y ccmspicuous by their Uhaviour. 

Morals were even looser tluin before Uic Jlcvolution, tuwl 
tho^ forms whiJj gave a veneer of politeness to iuimundity 
were noD-exi^tenh The Comte touis de Boutllc axmc into a 
drawing-room intoxicated, sat down near the DucIknw: Oc 
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Montmorency, dreAV the Duchesse de Chatillon to the other 
side of him, and observed to a man who advised him to with- 
draw, “ Well, what are you objecting to ? I am on my own 
property,” and he laid a hand on each lady. 

Nor was M. de Bouille an isolated instance. There were a 
large number of dual establishments which had never enjoyed 
the blessing of the. Church. Reduced means, the necessity of 
joining incomes in order to live, were the motives in some 
cases and the pretext in others. Moreover, everything was 
pardoned, provided that the offender was “ well-intentioned.” 
Society was wholly tolerant upon every point but this. These 
are cases which I have seen, but they are not representative of 
the main body of the emigi'es. These, as a whole, led an 
irreproachable life ; such, indeed, their lives must have been, 
for it was their prolonged stay in England that originally 
changed English opinion in favour of the French nationality. 
As for political opinions, they were every^vhere as irrational as 
possible, and those of the imigres. who led the most austere 
lives were the most ridiculous in this respect. Any one who 
hired rooms for more than a month was regarded with disap- 
probation ; it was better to take them only by the week, for at 
any moment the tenants might be recalled to France by the 
counter-revolution. 

My father had taken our little house in Brompton on a 
lease of three years, and this act would have injured his 
reputation, if he had had anything to lose. But his dis- 
approval of the army of emigration, and in particular his 
well-kno^vn attachment to King Louis XVI. and the Queen, 
and his fidelity to their memory, were crimes which the 
emigres could no more pardon than the sagacity with which 
he judged their immediate extravagances. 

I often heard him talk of these things with his brother, the 
Bishop of Cominges, to whom the former Bishop of Cominges 
had resigned his see in 1785, and both deplored the blindness 
of the party to which circumstances forced them to belong. 

It would be unjust, in speaking of our life in exile, to pass 
over in silence the behaviour of the clergy. Their attitude 
secured the esteem and veneration of the English people, little 
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as they were predisposed to tolerate Popish priests. Every 
middle-class family eventually had aPrench its spccid 

choice, who taught his language to the children, and often 
helped the parents in their work. 

Living together in societies, some of these good people 
started small businesses, which helped them to live m\d to 
support the oldest and the weakest. In spite of their possible 
desire to make converts, they were prudent enough to a\oid 
raising any disturbance in this respect, and I cannot remember 
a single complaint of this nature against any priest, through- 
out the period of our exile. 

This conduct secured for them a veneration, the conse- 
quences of which ^vere often touching. Certain of them, for 
instance, who undertook the marketing for their little colonics, 
would go to Billingsgate on Fridays, shillings in hand, and 
there was much rivalry among the fish-vendors to fill their 
baskets. With good feeling remarkable in people of this 
class, they would take their killings and give them ten or 
twelve shillingsworth of fish. Hence the French priests were 
astounded at the cheapness of fish. Tlrese extravagant com- 
mercial transactions conUnued every Friday for ^carj; tlic 
salesmen at Billingsgate had an idea that it brought than 


good luck. 

The unfortunate Quiberon expedition bad taken place a 
long time previously, with deplorable results to all who had 
joined in it. The sojourn in the island of Ycu will c\cr be a 
stain upon the reputation of the hnxgre leaders. M. dc 
Vauban has given on account of it only too faithful. 

M. do FroUe, the gcncraVs brother, came to London. His 
mission was to warn the Comte dhVrtois that La Vendto 'uw 
lost unless some prince appeared tlrerc. I do not know 
what brought him to roy mother, but he frequently callwl 
Negotiations were protracted, and he wa-i put off witfi f*ur 
speeches; at IcngUi he insisted upon a categorical an^Mcr, 
announcing the necessity of his dei>artu^ I saw bun rv ^ i 
my mother’s house like a man in desivur. Ife was bunting 
with indignation, and this was his story. 

The Comte dhVrtois had received him, surrounded by what 
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he called his council, the Bishop of Arras, ^ the Comte de 
Vaudreuil, the Baron de Roll, the Chevalier de Puysegur, 
M. du Theil, and some others, eight or ten in all; it 
should he noted that the head of M. de Protte, who was 
starting the next day, depended upon their secrecy. He 
reported the state of La Vendee, and the prospects which it 
afforded. Every one raised objections, to which he replied. 
It was admitted that the presence of the Comte d’ Artois was 
necessary for success. The difficulties of the journey then 
came forward, and these he surmounted. The question then 
arose as to how many valets de cliamhre, how many cooks, 
physicians, &c., the Count should have (there was no question 
of almoners at that time). All was discussed, and agreement 
was secured. The Comte d’Artois took no great part in the 
discussion, and seemed ready to start. M. de Frott§ said in 
conclusion, “ I may inform my .brother, then, that my lord 
■will be upon the coast at such and such a date ? ” 

“ Excuse me,” said the Baron de Roll, with his German 
accent ; “ excuse me. I am captain of the bodyguard of the 
Comte d’Artois, and am consequently responsible to the King 
for his safety. Can M. de Frotte assure us that the Comte will 
run no risk ? ” 

“ I tell you that a hundred thousand of us would die 
before a hair should fall from his head, and I can say no more.” 

“ I appeal to you, gentlemen, is that a sufficient security on 
which to stake the Comte’s safety.? Can I consent the 
Baron replied. 

AU answered in the negative, asserting that it was 
impossible. The Comte d’Artois dismissed the meeting, 
wishing M. de Frott6 a good journey, and regretting the 
necessity of renouncing an enterprise which he would himself 
recognise to be impracticable. 

M. de Frotte, who was stupefied for the moment, banged 
the table with his fist, and cried Avith an oath that they did 
not deserve that so many brave men should risk their lives for 
them. 

It was directly after this scene that he arrived at our house 
^ Louis de Cozien (1730-1805). See Taine, vol. i. p. 236, 
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as they were predisposed to tolerate Popish priests. E\ciy 
middle-class family evenluidly had a Prciich ahbS of its special 
choice, who taught his language to the children, and often 
helped the parents in their work. 

Living together in societies, some of these good people 
started small businesses, which helped them to li\e and to 
support the oldest and the weakest. In spite of their possible 
desire to make converts, they were prudent enough to avoid 
raising any disturbance in this respect, and 1 cannot remember 
a single complaint of this nature against any priest, through- 
out the period of our exile. 

This conduct secured for them a veneration, the conse- 
quences of which were often touching. Certain of them, for 
instance, who undertook the markeUng for their little colonies, 
would go to Billingsgate on Eidays, shilhngs in hand, and 
there was much rivaliy among the iish-\endors to fill their 
baskets. With good feeling remarkable in people of this 
class, they would take their shillings and give them ten or 
twelve slulhngsworth of fish. Hence the French priests "cm 
astounded at the cheapness of fish. Tliesc extravagant com- 
mercial transactions continued every Eiday for ^caw; tlic 
salesmen at Billingsgate had an idea that it brought them 


good luck. 

The unfortunate Quiberon expedition bad taken place a 
long time previously, with deplorable results to all who had 
joined in it. The sojourn in the island of Yeu will ever be a 
stain upon the reputation of the hn'tgrh leaders. M. do 
Vauhan has given an account of it only loo faitivfuL 

M, de FroUc, the general’s brother, came to London. His 
mission was to warn the Comic dWrtois that La Vciulcc "as 
lost unless {.ome prince oppeared there. I do not know 
what brought him to my mother, but ho frequently 
Negotiations were protracted, and he was put off wiUi fair 
speeches; at lengUr he imislcd upon a ca^gonc^ am«er, 
announcing the necessity of hh dcijorturc. I saw inm ruich 
my mother’s house like a man in despair. Ho boretm^ 
with indignation, and this was hia sto^. 

The ComU d’Artois had received him, surrounded by what 
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and ill-concealed affection for the Comte d’ Artois inspired her 
ivith fears for his safety, but not for his glory. 

The Bishop of Arras was an arrogant and violent character, 
positive as a prime minister, and wholly occupied with the 
plots he was hatching against the court of Louis XVIII., for 
the two brothers were in open hostility, and their agents were 
continually attempting to outwit each other. The Bishop 
would have feared more than anything an enterprise which 
would necessarily have transferred his influence to the military 
party, the more so as the Prince had no special aftection for 
priests at that time, though the Bishop of Arras could hardly 
be regarded as a priest. 

M. de Vaudreuil, whom we have seen as the despotic lover 
of the all-powerful Duchesse de Polignac, had become tlie sub- 
missive husband of a young woman, his cousin, whom he had 
married since their exile, and whose ill-considered conduct 
would have exhausted his patience if he had noticed it. 

I saw a great deal of the Comte de Vaudi-euil, but could 
never discover for what reason his contemporaries regarded 
him so highly. He had been a leader of that school of 
exaggeration which prevailed befoi-e the Revolution, enthusi- 
astic for trivialities and careless of important matters. With 
the help of the money which he drew from the royal treasury, 
he had become the patron of various minor poets who praised 
him in couplets. At the house of Madame Lebrun he would 
strike an attitude before a pictm’e, and patronise artists. He 
lived "with them on familiar terms, and kept his fine manners for 
the dra^ving-room of Mme. de Polignac and his ingratitude 
for the Queen, of whom I have heard him speak in the lowest 
terms. In exile and old, his claims became ridiculous, and he 
was forced to see his wfe’s lovers provide for the household 
expenses by presents which she was supposed to have won in 
a lottery. 

It was not in her o^v^ family that Mme. de Vaudreuil 
could have acquired the finer instincts. Her mother, an 
old Proven9al woman, who was not Avithout a certain shrewd- 
ness, set her no example in this respect. Here is one instance 
of a thousand. 
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and he was still so excited that he could not keep silence 
He related these details irith a burning eloquence of anger and 
indignation which impressed me grea%, and which I hare 
never forgotten. 

It was probably in consequence of bis communications to 
his brother that the latter wrote his famous letter to Xoms 
XVIII. : “ The cowardice of your brother has ruined dYcry- 
thing.” That, however, is an exaggeration. The Comte 
d’Artois undoubtedly was not one of those desperadoes who 
go in search of danger, but if those about him had encouraged 
him instead of checking him, he ^youId ha>e gone with if. de 
FroU6 imtead of staying in London. 

We must not be too hard upon the princes. Consider 
what influence power and success can exercise upon men. 
A minister m power for a few months, a pretty woman, a 
great artist, a fashionable man, are they not under the yoke 
of flattery, and do they not honestly think themsehes extra- 
ordinary beings? If a. few moments of flattery can produce 
this result thus rapidly, can we be astonished tlial princes, 
impressed from their cradles wlh the idea of tlieir pri\ ihged 
importance, should be guilty of those aberrations uhich 
proceed from the fooUsh fact that they think themselves 
beings apart, whose intercourse is on essential necessity for 
mankind? I am persuaded that the Comte d’Artois repre- 
sented to 51. de FrotW in all honesty the impossibility of 
risking his safety, and that these arguments ajipcarcd to him 
final and defiuite. , , 

When we tell princes tlvat v\c arc but too pleased to die uv 
their service, it is to us but a form of words, os llic formula 
which concludes a letter. But if they take tlic expressimj 
literally and believe Umt it is a happiness, arc Uicy entirely to 
blanje? The fault is mucli rather attributable to thext 


environment at all times and under every system. 

Not one of the councillors in attendance ujwn Uie^ Comte 
dhVrtois had any desire for on adventurous exped. bon. U.e 
prospects of «bjdi wcis «boUy imccrUun, while 6m pn^boiu 
and fatigues wero guonuitesl. The Biwu is w 
this case tho raouthpicce of Mine, da 1-oVasltou. Her real 
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and ill-concealed affection for the Comte d’Artois inspired her 
with fears for his safety, but not for his glory. 

The Bishop of Arras was an arrogant and violent character, 
positive as a prime minister, and wholly occupied wtli the 
plots he was hatching against the court of Louis XVIII., for 
the two brothers were in open hostility, and their agents were 
continually attempting to outwit each other. The Bishop 
would have feared more than anything an enterprise which 
would necessarily have transferred his influence to the military 
party, the more so as the Pi'ince had no special affection for 
priests at that time, though the Bishop of Arras could hardly 
be regarded as a priest. 

M. de Vaudreuil, whom we have seen as the despotic lover 
of the all-powerftd Duchesse de Polignac, had become the sub- 
missive husband of a young woman, his cousin, ^vhom he had 
married since their exile, and whose ill-considered conduct 
would have exhausted his patience if he had noticed it. 

I saw a great deal of the Comte de Vaudreuil, but could 
never discover for what reason his contemporaries regarded 
him so highly. He had been a leader of that school of 
exaggeration which prevailed before the Revolution, enthusi- 
astic for trivialities and careless of important mattei's. With 
the help of the money Avhich he drew from the royal treasury, 
he had become the patron of various minor poets who praised 
him in couplets. At the house of Madame Lebrun he would 
strike an attitude before a pictui’e, and patronise artists. He 
lived -with them on familiar terms, and kept his fine manners for 
the drawing-room of Mme. de Polignac and his ingratitude 
for the Queen, of whom I have heard him speak in the lowest 
terras. In exile and old, his claims became ridiculous, and he 
was forced to see his wife’s lovers provide for the household 
expenses by presents which she was supposed to have won in 
a lottery. 

It was not in her own family that Mme. de Vaudreuil 
could have acquired the finer instincts. Her mother, an 
old Proven9al woman, who was not without a certain shrewd- 
ness, set her no example in this respect. Here is one instance 
of a thousand. , 
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wi he WCB itffl 50 Kcild that he could not keep 
He related these details u-ith a burning elocjuence of anger and 
indignation which impressed me greatlp, and which 1 hare 
never forgotten. 

^ It ivas probably in consequence of his communications to 
his brother that the latter \rrotc his famous letter to Louis 
XVni. : « The cowardice of your brother has ruined cieiy- 
thing.^ That, boirever, is an exaggeration. The Corato 
d Artois undoubtedly was not one of those desperadoes who 
go in search of danger^ but if those about him had encouraged 
him instead of checking him, he would ha\e gone with M. de 
FrottS instead of staying in London. 

Wq must not be too hard upon the princes. Consider 
what influence power and succe^ can exercise upon men. 
A minister in power for a few months, a pretty woman, a 
great artist, a fashionable man, are they not under thoyokc 
of flattery, and do they not honestly think thomsebes extra- 
on^naiy beings ? If a few moments of flattery can produce 
this result thus rapidly, can wo be astonished that princes, 
impressed from their cradles with t)ie idea of their pririlcged 
importance, should be guilty of those aberrations whicli 
proceed from the foolish fact that they think thcmsdies 
beings apart, whose intercourse is au essential ncctosily for 
mankind ? I am persuaded that the Comte d’Artois repre- 
sented to M. de Frott6 in all honesty the iniposiibilily of 
risking his safety, and tliat these arguments appeared to him 
final and definite ^ , 

When we tell princes tliafc we arc but loo pleased to dlo vu 
their service, it is to us but a fonn of words, as llic formula 
which concludes a letter. But if they take tlie expre^iou 
literally and believe that it is a happiness, arc they entirely to 
blame? The fault is much rather ailribuUvblc to thar 


environment at alUimes and under m cry system. 

Not one oftiic councillors in attendance Ui>oa Uic Comte 
d’^Vrtoia had any desire for an adventurous expethhon, Uic 
prospecls of wore w^V uncertain, while the iimntiniu 

Ld fatigues were guaranteed, 'idle Karen de •‘“I 
this care the mouthpiece of Jlme. de I'ofastren. Her real 
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returned to France. One fine morning he disappeared with- 
out saying a word, and a fortnight afterwards we learnt that the 
First Consul had appointed him to 'the bishopric of Arras. 
His patron and predecessor was infuriated to the point of 
madness against this “ wretched hedge priest.” He never 
referred to him in any other terms. 

I could write - pages upon the Vaudreuil family, but they 
would be neither amusing nor edifying. An exception, how- 
ever, must be made in the case of Mme. de Serant-Walsh, 
the eldest daughter, a woman of high character, who was one 
of the first ladies of the Empress Josephine. She was re- 
markably well educated, a clever character, and the Emperor 
took much pleasure in her conversation in the days when he 
used to talk. She and Madame de Remusat were often able 
to tell him truths useful to himself and to others. 

The creditors of the Comte d’ Artois became more pressing, 
and he was obliged to take shelter within the walls of the 
Palace of Holyrood at Edinbmgh, where he was out of their 
reach. There he remained until an English Act of Parliament 
decided that arrest was illegal in the case of debts contracted 
abroad. 

The only prince remaining in London was the Due de 
Bourbon, who perished so miserably at Saint Leu, an end 
entirely worthy of his life. His father, having perceived that 
he had no love for the noise of bullets, expelled him from the 
army of Conde, where between two heroic generations he did 
little to maintain the lustre of the great name of Condd He 
was not a bad man, and was gentle and amiable in domestic 
life. His failings probably were due to some natural timidity 
which made the life of a prince unbearable to him ; he was 
only at his ease among the lower classes, and there he met 
Avith little respect. His amatory disposition, in addition to 
his dislike for society, tended to drive him into the shadier 
walks of life. When a conjunction of unavoidable circum- 
stances forced him to appear in good society, he Avas obviously 
ill at ease. Yet he had a fine and noble face, and his manners, 
if cold and embarrassed, Avere distinguished. An intimate 
connection Avith the yormg Comtesse de Vaudreuil brought 
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Dunng the campaign of the princes, one of her fnends, 
when starting to join the army, handed her a purse containing 
two hundred loins “ Should I In e," he said, “ I shaU ask for 
that back again If I die, I pray you to hand it to my 
brother ” 

The friend returned safe and sound His first care ^va3 to 
run to Mme Vaudreuil She said nota^sord of her trust, 
and the young man was at first too shy to open the subject 
At length, after several visits, he resolved to ask for tlie 


money 

“ Alas * my good fnend, if there is any left, it is not 
much,” she said in her Provencal accent. And without the 
smallest hesitation she handed him the purse, which contained 
barely a dozen loms 

Such a person was obviously unlikely to bring up her 
daughters with any stnclness, and all profited by her 
example 

One of them, l\Ime. dc la Tour, hod foUo^^cd her husband 
to Jersey, where his regiment Mas in gdmson At tliat moment 
the governor of the island Mosac^rtain dAuvergne, a captain 
in the English navy, who claimed descent from tlio family 


of Bouillon, at any rate upon tlie left side. The Comte 
d’Auvergne began a very dose intimacy vwtli Mme. dc la 
Tour, and she did the honours of the governor's house. The 
officers jestingly called her among themselves Jlme. dt la 
Tour d' Auvergne , but she accepted the title, and, vuth her 
husband, children, and brothers lu law, abandoned the surname 
of Paulet m favour of d’Auvcrgiie. Tlicrcupon, supporting 
this claim by moans of some papers which Captain d’Auveigne, 
who died without issue, had left her, she returned to Inuici, 
and founded a family branch of La Tour d’Auvergnt It luui 
no other claim to exist than that which I have iiomitcd, and 
yet its existence eventually became undisputed. 

In this enterprise she mos greatly helped bj htr brothcr-m 
law, tlic Abbe dc la Tour, a Uiorough intngucr At Uic 
time of vvbicli I shall liave to speak, he Mas Uie private 
secretary and fanatical supporter of the Bishop of Amt-s mul 
was accustomed to fulmiaaU against every irntgri vrho 
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returned to Fi'ance. One fine morning he disappeared 
out saving a word, and a fortnight aftermri^^ ive learnt tlmt the 
FiL Cofsal had appointed him to the bishopric of Arras 
L patron and predeMssor was infuriated to the point of 
madness against this “ wretched hedge pnest. He never 

referred to bim in any otber terms. ^ r . iv 

I could write -pages upon the Vaudreuil family, but they 
would be neither amusing nor edifying. An exception, how- 
ever, must be made in the case of Mme. de Serant-Walsh, 
the eldest daughter, a woman of high character, who was one 
of the first ladies of the Empress Josephine. She was re- 
markably well educated, a clever character, and the Emperor 
took much pleasure in her conversation in the days when he 
used to talk. She and Madame de Re'musat were often able 
to tell him truths useful to himself and to others. 

The creditors of the Comte d’ Artois became more pressing, 
and he was obliged to take shelter within the walls of the 
Palace of Holyrood at Edinburgh, where he was out of their 
reach. There he remained until an English Act of Parliament 
decided that arrest was illegal in the case of debts contracted 
abroad. 

The only prince remaining in London was the Due de 
Bourbon, who perished so miserably at Saint Leu, an end 
entirely worthy of his life. His father, having perceived that 
he had no love for the noise of bullets, expelled him from the 
army of Conde, where between two heroic generations he did 
little to maintain the lustre of the great name of Conde. He 
was not a had man, and was gentle and amiable in domestic 
life. His failings probably were due to some natural timidity 
which made the life of a prince unbearable to him ; he was 
only at his ease among the lower classes, and there he met 
with httle respect. His amatory disposition, in addition to 
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During the campaign of the princes, one of her friends, 
when starting to join the army, handed her a pun>e containing 
two hundred Jouis. « Should I live,” he said, « I shallask for 
that back again. If I di^ I pray you to hand it to my 
brother.” 

The friend returned safe and sound His first care ttas to 
run to Mnie. Vaudreuil. She said not a v^ord of her trust, 
and the young man was at first too sliy to open the subject 
At length, after several visits he resolved to ask for the 


money. 

“Alas! my good friend, if there is any left, it is not 
much,” she said in her ftoven^ai accent. And without the 
smallest hesitation she handed him the purse, which contained 
barely a dozen lom's. 

Such a person was obviously unlikely to bring up her 
daughters with any strictness, and oU profited by her 
example. 

One of them, Mme. de la Tour, hod foiloucd her hmband 
to Jersey, where his regiment was in gdrrison. At that moment 
the governor of the island was acertain d'Auvergue, a captain 
in the English navy, who claimed descent from tlm family 


of Bouillon, at any rate upon the left side. The Coiuta 
d’Auvergne began a veiy dose intimacy witli Jlmc. dc la 
Tour, and she did the honours of the governor’s house. The 
officers jestingly called her among themselves Mmc. do la 
Tour d’Auvergue; but she accepted the title, and, with her 
husband, children, and brothers-indaw, abandwjcd the surni^e 
of Paulet in favour of d’Auvergne. Tlicreupon, supporting 
this claim by means of some papers which Captain d Auvergne, 
who died without issue, had left her, she returned to 1 nuicc, 
and founded a family branch of La Tour d'Auv eigne. It Iiad 
no other claim to exist than Uml whicli I Imvc narrated, and 
yet its existence eventually became undisputed. 

In this enterprise she was greatly heljnxl by her broU»cr*m* 
law, tlio Abbe dc la Tour, a Uiorougb intriguer. At Uve 
time of whicli I shall have to speak, he was tiie pnvulc 
sccrctaiy mid fanatical supporfu: of tlic BuJiop of Amv-, mid 
Mas accustomed to fulmiimte ogmust evuy “lio 
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returned to France. One fine morning he disappeared with- 
out saying a word, and a fortnight afterwards we learnt that the 
First Consul had appointed him to the bishopric of Arras. 
His patron and predecessor was infuriated to the point of 
madness against this “ wretched hedge priest.” He never 
referred to him in any other terms. 

I could wite - pages upon the Vaudreuil family, but they 
would be neither amusing nor edifying. An exception, how- 
ever, must be made in the case of Mme. de Serant-Walsh, 
the eldest daughter, a woman of high character, who was one 
of the first ladies of the Empress Josephine. She was re- 
markably well educated, a clever character, and the Emperor 
took much pleasure in her conversation in the days when he 
used to talk. She and Madame de Remusat were often able 
to tell him truths useful to himself and to others. 

The creditors of the Comte d’ Artois became more pressing, 
and he was obliged to take shelter "within the walls of the 
Palace of Hol3T’ood at Edinburgh, where he was out of their 
reach. There he remained until an English Act of Parliament 
decided that arrest was illegal in the case of debts contracted 
abroad. 

The only prince remaining in London was the Due de 
Bourbon, who perished so miserably at Saint Leu, an end 
entirely worthy of his life. His father, ha-vdng perceived that 
he had no love for the noise of bullets, expelled him from the 
army of Conde, where between two heroic generations he did 
little to maintain the lustre of the great name of Conde. He 
was not a bad man, and was gentle and amiable in domestic 
life. His failings probably were due to some natmal timidity 
which made the life of a prince unbearable to him ; he was 
only at his ease among the lower classes, and there he met 
with little respect. His amatory disposition, in addition to 
his dislike for society, tended to drive him into the shadier 
walks of life. When a conjrmction of unavoidable circum- 
stances forced him to appear in good society, he was obviously 
ill at ease. Yet he had a fine and noble face, and his manners, 
if cold and embarrassed, were distinguished. An intimate 
connection wth the yoimg Comtesse de Vaudreuil brought 
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During .the campaign of the princes, one of her friends, 
when starting to join the army, handed her a purse containing 
two hundred buis. “ ShouJd I live,” he said, “ I shall ask for 
that back again. If I die, I pray you to hand it to my 
brother.” 

The friend returned safe and sound. His first care was to 
run to Mme. Vaudreuil. She said not a word of her trust, 
and the young man was at first too shy to open the subject. 
At lengtli, after several visits, he resolved to ask for the 


money. 

“ Alas ! my good friend, if there is any left, it is not 
much,” she said in her Provenjal accent. And without the 
smallest hesitation she handed him the purse, which contained 
barely a dozen louis. 

Such a person was obviously unlikely to bring up her 
daughters with any strictness, and oU profited by her 
example. 

One of them, Mme. de la Tour, hod followed her husband 
to Jersey f where his regiment was in gdrrison. At that moment 
the governor of the island was a certain d’Auvergue, a captain 
in the English navy, who claimed descent from the family 


of Bouillon, at any rate upon the left side. The Comte 
d’Auvergue began a very close intimacy witli i\Imc. de la 
Tour, and she did the honours of the governor's house. The 
ofiicers jestingly called her among themselves A^fmc. de la 
Tour d’ Auvergne ; but she accepted tlic title, and, with her 
husband, children, and brotlicrs-in-law, abandoned the surntmic 
of Paulet in favour of d’Auvergne. Thereupon, supporting 
this claim by means of some papers whiclj Captain d’Au' crguc, 
wbo died ^vithout issue, bad left her, she returned to hnuicc, 
and founded a family branch of La Tour d’Am exgaa It Jn;d 
no other claim to exist than that ^vhich I have narrutol, and 
yet its existence eventually became undisputed. 

In this enterprise she was greatly helped by her hrothcr-m* 
law, tlic Abbe de la Tour, a Uiorougb intriguer. At Uic 
time of which I shaU have to spade, he >wu Ujo prnatc 
bccretaiy and fanatical supporter of the Bishop of Amw, and 
was accustomed to fulminate against every wfio 
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returned to France. One fine morning he disappeared with- 
out saying a wordj and a fortnight afterwards we leaint that the 
First Consul had appointed him to the bishopric of Arra^.^ 
His patron and predecessor Avas infuriated to the point ot 
madness against this “wretched hedge priest.” He never 
referred to him in any other terms. 

I could Avrite pages upon the Vaudreuil family, but they 
AVOAild be neither amusing nor edifying. An exception, Iioav- 
ever, must be made in the case of Mme. de Serant-Walsh, 
the eldest daughter, a Avoman of high character, Arho Avas one 
of the first ladies of the Empress Josephine. She Avas re- 
markably Avell educated, a clever character, and the Emperor 
took much pleasui’e in her conversation in the days Avhen he 
used to talk. She and Madame de Remusat were often able 
to tell him truths useful to himself and to othei-s. 

The creditors of the Comte d’ Artois became more pressing, 
and he Avas obliged to take shelter Avithin the Avails of the 
Palace of Holyrood at Edinbru’gh, Avhere he Avas out of their 
reach. There he remained until an English Act of Parliament 
decided that arrest Avas illegal in the case of debts contracted 
abroad. 

The only prince remaining in London Avas the Due de 
Bourbon, who perished so miserably at Saint Leu, an end 
entirely Avorthy of his life. His father, having perceived that 
he had no love for the noise of bullets, expelled him from the 
army of Conde, where betAveen tvvo heroic generations he did 
little to maintain the lustre of the great name of Conde. He 
Avas not a bad man, and Avas gentle and amiable in domestic 
life. His failings probably were due to some natural timidity 
Avhich made the life of a prince unbearable to him ; he Avas 
only at his ease among the loAver classes, and there he met 
Avith little respect. His amatory disposition, in addition to 
his dislike for society, tended to drive him into the shadier 
Avalks of life. When a conjunction of unavoidable circum- 
stances forced him to appear in good society, he Avas obviously 
1 at ease. Yet he had a fine and noble face, and his manners, 
1 cold and embarrassed, Avere distinguished. An intimate 
connection Avith the young Comtesse de Vaudreuil brought 
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him into society for a few months, but be was never at his ease 
in it. 

He went a little more readily into what was known os creole 
society ; this was composed of people whose plantations had 
not been so devastated as to be hopelessly ruined. London 
money-lenders advanced little sums to them at exorbitant 
interest, and eventually lost their money. These creole 
families were at that time the least unfortunate of the Ini^h. 
A certain Mme, de Vigne was one of their richest repre- 
sentatives. She kept up a show of state, spoke of the Due dc 
Bourbon as neighbour, because be lived in her street, and was 
sufficiently vulgar to put him at his ease. 

It was she who replied to an Englishman who asked her if 
she were a creole, “ Oui, monsieur, ct dcs bonnes, car je roule,” 
of which answer the Englishman was obliged to demand an 
explanation. Her daughter, a pretty and amiable girl, was 
the most desired match among the distinguished dosses of 
im\grk society ; she was, however, fastidious. The mills on 
the plantations ceased to TouUry and she was only too happy 
to many the English consul at Hamburg. Mile, dc la 
Touche, a daughter of Mme. Arthur Dillon and Mile, de 
Kersaint, who both ovvned rich estates in 3fartiniquc, hod 
been more prudent. Tim first married the Due do EitzJamcs, 
and the second the Due de Doras. I was thus brought into 
close coxmcction w^th them botb, and shall have to s]>cak of 
them hereafter. 



CHAPTER VIII 


Morning concerts — General de Boigne — My marriage — Character 
of M. de Boigne — The Princes d’Orl^ans — The Comte de Beaujolais 
— The Due de Montpensier — The Due d’OrlSans — Domestic 
quarrels — Travels in Germany — ^Hamburg — Munich — Keturn to 
London — Story of Lady Mary Kingston 

I DO not propose to relate tlie romance of my life : every 
individual has his o^vn romance, which may be made 
interesting by truthfulness and talent, but talent I have none. 
I shaU only say so much of myself as is necessary to explain 
in what way I became a spectator of the scenes I shall 
attempt to describe, and how I reached that point. For 
that reason I shall have to give some details concerning my 
marriage. 

My mother’s health caused less uneasiness, and she attempted 
to find some distraction for me. In London she had met 
Sappio, formerly music master to the Queen of France. 
He had called to see her, had made me sing to him, 
and showed much enthusiasm at my powers, which he 
cultivated with the more zeal, as he thus increased his 
reputation. His wife, a very pleasant little person, was a 
good musician. Our voices blended so admirably that 
when we sang together in thirds, the windows and glasses 
vibrated. The only other instance of this fact I have known 
is the case of Mmes. Sontag and Malibran. Its rarity 
made this power a valuable acquisition, especially to artists. 
Sappio often brought musical friends to see my mother. 
They grew into the habit of coming by preference on Srmday 
morning, on which day a kind of impromptu concert was 
eventually held by artists and amateurs. Listeners increased 
in number, the thing became fashionable, and at the end of 
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him into society for a few months, hut he was never at his ease 
in it. 

He went a little more readily into what was kno^vn as creole 
society ; this was composed of people whose plantations h n d 
not been so devastated as to be hopelessly ruined, london 
money-lenders advanced little sums to them at exorbitant 
interest, and eventually lost their money. These creole 
families were at that time the least unfortunate of the 
A certain jVIme, de Vigne was one of their richest repre- 
sentatives. She kept up a show of state, spoke of the Due de 
Bourbon as neighbour, because he lived in her street, and >\as 
sufficiently vulgar to put him at his ease. 

It was she who replied to an Englishman who asked her if 
she were a creole, “ Oui, monsieur, et dea bonnes, car je roule,” 
of which answer the Englishman u as obliged to demand an 
explanation. Her daughter, a pretty and amiable girl, 
the most desired match among the distinguished classes of 
imlgre society ; she was, however, fastidious. The mills on 
the plantations ceased to rouUTi and she was only too happy 
to many the English consul at Hamburg. Mile, de la 
Touche, a daughter of Mme. Arthur Dillon and ilUe. de 
Kersmnt, who both owned rich estates in IMartiniquc, had 
been more prudent. The first married Uie Due do FitzJamcs, 
and the second the Due dc Duras. I was thus brought into 
dose connection \vith them boUi, and shall ha\e to s|)eak of 
them hereafter. 
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M. DE BOIGNE 

M. de Boigne was neither so bad nor so good as his indi- 
vidual actions might lead one to believe. A member of the 
lower middle class by birth, he had been a soldier for many 
years. I do not know by what paths he had passed from an 
Irish legion in the French service to the back of an elephant, 
from which he commanded an army of 30,000 sepoys which 
he organised in the service of Sindiah, the chief of the 
Mahratta princes, who was enabled by this European organisa- 
tion to become the dominant power in Northern India. 

M. de Boigne must have used much skill and cleverness to 
leave the coimtry wth some small portion of the wealtli which 
he possessed, and which none the less amounted to ten millions. 
The rapidity "with which he had passed from the lowest rank 
to the position of commander-in-chief and from poverty to 
vast wealth had never permitted him to acquire any social 
polish, and the habits of polite society were entirely unkno^vn 
to him. An illness from which he was recovering had forced 
him to make an immoderate use of opium, Avhichhad paralysed 
his moral and physical powers. 

Years of life in India had added the full force of Oriental 
iealousy to that which Avould naturally arise in the mind of a man 
of his age ; in addition to this, he was endowed with the most 
disagreeable character that Providence ever granted to man. 
He wished to arouse dislike as others wished to please. He 
was anxious to make every one feel the domination of his 
great wealth, and he thought that the only mode of making 
an impression was to hurt the feelings of other people. He 
insulted his servants, he offended his guests, and his wfe was, 
a fortiori^ a victim to this grievous fault of character. He 
was an honourable man, trustworthy in business, and his ill- 
breeding had even a certain kind of heartiness ; but his dis- 
agreeable temperament, displayed with all the ostentation of 
wealth, the most repellent of all forms of outward show, made 
association with him so rmpleasant a business that he was 
never able to secure the friendship of any individual in any 
class of society, notwithstanding his numerous benefactions. 

At the time of my marriage he was somewhat stingy, but 
of luxurious tastes, and if I had wished I could have expended 
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that at that time he proposed to preserve the character that 
he had then assumed* He had been paying some attention to 
a pretty girl, the daughter of a doctor. She hod receued his 
advances somewhat coldly, or had treated him with a fickle- 
ness which he did not understand. On leaving her house, he 
suddenly remembered the young girl who had appeared to 
him as a vision some weeks before. He wished to prove to 
the disdainful beauty that another girl, yoimger, prettier, 
better educated, and of higher birth would accept him. He 
offered his hand and I accepted it, unfortunatdy for both 
of us. 

If a single thought of selfishness had entered my heart at 
that moment, or if the possibility of happiness bad smiled on 
me for an instant, I doubt if I should have had the courage 
to support the lot which was mine. But I owe it to myself 
to say that, child as I was, no such feeling touched ray mind, 
and I sa^v myself surrounded wth luxury, without experiencing 
the smallest happiness. 


prisoner and sent to Chios, iboo to ConstaDtlDopIci, where he rtunainod In 
captivitjr for eeren months, until peace was made. Haring reached the 
rank of major he resigned and went to Indio. After a penod of porertj, 
during wUch he was redact to giving fencing lessons, I«rd Hastings, 
Governor of India, sent him on a commission to the Indian prlnccA In 
1783 he was at Delhi. He offered bis services to scrcral Hindoo princes, 
and after soma trouble with the East India Company, he entered the 
service of Sindiah. He organised Uahrulta army on Europcaa 
ciples, won great victories over the neighbouring princes, and was appointed 
general of idl the imantry, and then governor of the conquered pioUnces 
with a share of the tnbute. This was the origin of his great fortune. 


benefactor of his native town. Louis XVIII. applaud him * tlcU* 
marshal, Knight of St. Louis and of the Legion of 


foundations In the town were numerous. 


He built a theatre, conjtn.ctcd 
... I jblishments, built * 

, . . , • ’ ! ■ .jylum for 

. . ' . ft without work, left 

... ' ■ ■ . ' ji.!.' . C showed the greaU4l 

consideration and deference to Ws wife, and as long ns h« was 
Boigna went to spend some weeks with him every jw 
or at Chambiry. AS soon os she arrived to do the bojours 
would Invite a largo number of goesU. She herself never speke « t 
General but with the respect due to a benefactor. 
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M. de Boigne was neither so bad nor so good as his indi- 
vidual actions might lead one to believe. A member of the 
lower middle class by birth, he had been a soldier for many 
years. I do not know by what paths he had passed Ironi an 
Irish legion in the French service to the back of an elephant, 
from which he commanded an army of 30,000 sepoys which 
he organised in the ser\dce of Sindiah, the chief of the 
Mahratta princes, who wixs enabled by this European organisa- 
tion to become the dominant power in Northern India. 

M, de Boigne must have used much skill and cleverness to 
leave the country with some small portion of the wealtli which 
he possessed, and which none the less amounted to ten millions. 
The rapidity ^vith which he had passed from the lowest rank 
to the position of commander-in-cliief and from poverty to 
vast wealth had never permitted him to accpiire any social 
polish, and tlie habits of polite society were entirely unknown 
to him. An illness from which he was recovering had forced 
him to make an immoderate use of opium, which had paralysed 
his moral and physical powers. 

Years of life in India had added the full force of Oriental 
jealousy to that which would naturally arise in the mind of a man 
of his age ; in addition to this, he was endowed witli the most 
disagreeable character that Providence ever granted to man. 
He wshed to arouse dishke as others wished to please, ble 
was anxious to make every one feel the domination of his 
great wealth, and he thought that the only mode of making 
an impression was to hurt the feelings of other people. He 
insulted his servants, he offended his guests, and his wfe was, 
iL fortiori^ a victim to this grievous fault of character. He 
was an honourable man, trustworthy in business, and his ill- 
breeding had even a certain kind of heartiness ; but his dis- 
agreeable temperament, displayed with all the ostentation of 
wealth, the most repellent of all forms of outward show, made 
association with him so unpleasant a business that he was 
never able to secure the friendship of any individual in any 
class of society, notwithstanding his numerous benefactions. 

At the time of my marriage he was somewhat stingy, but 
of luxurious tastes, and if I had wished I could have expended 
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that at that time he proposed to presene the character that 
he had then assumed. He had been paying some attention to 
a pretty girl, the daughter of a doctor. She had received his 
advances somewhat coldly, or had treated him with a iicJJe- 
aess which he did not understand. On leaving her house, he 
suddenly remembered the young girl who bad appeared to 
him as a vision some ^veeks before. He wshed to proie to 
the disdainful beauty that another girl, younger, pretber, 
better educated, and of bi^er birth would accept him. He 
offered his hand and 1 accepted it, unfortunately for both 
of us. 

If a single thought of selfishness had entered my heart at 
that moment, or if the possibility of happiness had smiled on 
me for an instant, I doubt if I ^ould ha\ e had the courage 
to support the lot which ivas mine. But I owe it to ny&clf 
to say that, child aa 1 ivas, no such feeling touched my mmd, 
and I saw myself surrounded with luxury, inthout cxpcncncing 
the smallest happiness. 

prisoner and seat to Chios, then to CoostaatioopH whero ho rcioftiaed {a 
captivity for seven montiis, until peace was made. Having rtactoJ Iho 
rank of major he reaigned and wont to India. iSiter a period of MVfcrty, 
during which be was reduced to giving feaemg lessons, Lord Ilailioiis, 
Governor of India, sent him on a comnuBsion to tho Indian prlnc^ In 
1783 ho was at Delhi He offered his servicca to several Hindoo pf***®^** 
and after some trouble with the Ea^t India Company, he cnlcrca uia 
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M. DE BOIGNE 

M. de Boigne was neither so bad nor so good as his indi- 
vidual actions might lead one to believe. A member of the 
lower middle class by birth, he had been a soldier for many 
years. I do not loiow by what paths he had passed from an 
Irish legion in the French service to the back of an elephant, 
from Avhich he commanded an army of 30,000 sepoys Avhich 
he organised in the service of Sindiah, the chief of the 
Mahratta princes, Avho was enabled by this European organisa- 
tion to become the dominant power in Northern India. 

M. de Boigne must have used much skill and cleverness to 
leave the coimtry ivith some small portion of the Avealth Avhich 
he possessed, and Avhich none the less amounted to ten millions. 
The rapidity Avith Avhich he had passed from the loAvest rank 
to the position of commander-in-chief and from poverty to 
vast Avealth had never permitted him to acquire any social 
polish, and the habits of polite society Avere entirely unknoAvn 
to him. An illness from Avhich he Avas recovering had forced 
him to make an immoderate use of opium, Avhich had paralysed 
his moral and physical poAvers. 

Years of life in India had added the full force of Oriental 
iealousy to that Avhich Avould naturally arise in the mind of a man 
of his age ; in addition to this, he Avas endoAved Avith the most 
disagreeable character that Providence ever granted to man. 
He Avished to arouse dislike as others Avished to please. He 
Avas anxious to make eveiy one feel the domination of his 
great Avealth, and he thought that the only mode of making 
an impression Avas to hurt the feelings of other people. He 
insulted his servants, he offended his guests, and his Avife Avas, 
a fortiori^ a victim to this grievous fault of character. He 
Avas an honourable man, trustAvorthy in business, and his ill- 
breeding had even a certain kind of heartiness ; but his dis- 
agreeable temperament, displayed Avith all the ostentation of 
Avealth, the most repellent of all forms of outAvard show, made 
association Avith him so tmpleasant a business that he Avas 
never able to secure the friendship of any individual in any 
class of society, notAvithstanding his numerous benefactions. 

At the time of my marriage he was someAvhat stingy, but 
of luxurious tastes, and if I had wished I could have expended 
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more of his fortune than I have done, I think that m older 
andcle-verer woman, with greater powers of dissimulation, and 
attaching greater \alue to the pleasures which monej? givc^ 
mth her eye upon that will of which he was alwajs speaking, 
and which I have seen rewrrilten five or six times, would have 
been able to do better both for herself and him in m_y situa- 
tion. But a little girl of the utmost honesty and pride could 
naturally do notliing. I was constantly astounded by the 
succession of evil passions which I saw displaced before me, 
while his ridiculous jealousy, expressed in the most brutal 
manner, aroused my surprise, my anger, and my disdain. 

We lived in great state, constantly giving fine dinners and 
magnificent concerts, at which I sang, m dc Boigne was 
glad firom time to time to exhibit the beautiful and wcU- 
articulated mochinc that he had acquired. Then his Eastern 
jealousy resumed the upper hand; he was furious because 1 
hod been sceu or heard, and especially if 1 had been admired or 
applauded, and told me so in the language of the guardroom. 

These concerts were then somewhat fashionable, and tlic 
most distinguished members of English and foreign society 
used to be present. The Orleans princes often came and 
dined at my table, but always as princes. Their manners 
precluded any familiarity. I was too greatly influenced by 
Royalist hatred for tlieir fathernot to be somewhat prejudiced 
against tiiem ; it was impossibl<^ however, not to ndmiru tlic 
dignity of their attitude. Of oil our princes, they alone 
raieiv^ no help from foreign powers. 

In a little house at Tvdckmvhaw, near London, the tlirce of 
tlicni lived in the most modest but entirely proper 
hi, dc hlontjoic formed the wliolc of Uiclr courW pcr» 
fonned the functions of lord-in-waiUng upon tlic rare occa- 
sions when any forni of etiquette was ncccssorj'. In spite of 
my prejudices, I soon perceived that Uie Due de .Ifont^i^cr 
was as amiable os he was tuUivnlcd and dUUnguMi^ He 
was passionately fond of art mid mmie, TIjc Due d Orlcaiw 
endured the music for his broUicr's sake. NoUnng was inoro 
toucliing tlion Um fricndsliip of the two princts and Uicir 
affection for the Comte dc Btaujolais. 
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He by no means repaid their care. He was unsteady, care- 
lass, and idle, and ivlien he could escape to the streets of 
London he committed all the excesses of a fashionable young 
man. In spite of his attractive face and his distinguished 
figiu'e, the badness of his maimers had secured his exclusion 
from decent society. When he was seen leaving the opera, 
every one avoided him, for fear of finding him in a state of 
complete intoxication. His excesses and his drunkenness 
brought on a pulmonary disease, during which the Due 
d’Orleans nm'sed him like a mother, but was unable to save 
him. But I am anticipating. At the time of which I speak 
the Comte de Beaujolais was still under the influence of his 
brothers, and all that was known of him was an appearance 
which predisposed people in his favour. 

The Due de Montpensier was ugly, but was entirely graceful 
and amiable, with manners so distinguished that his face was 
speedily forgotten. The Due d’Orleans was comparatively 
handsome, but neither his bearing nor his mannei’s showed 
any distinction. He never seemed entirely at his ease. His 
conversation, interesting as it even then was, seemed somewhat 
pedantic for a man of his age. In any case, he did not happen 
to attract me so much as his brother, with whom I should 
have been very glad to talk more often if I had dared. 

After ten months of a very stormy union, M. de Boigne 
had offered to take me back to my parents. I accepted his 
offer, and was received %vith joy. This determination, 
however, did not please the rest of my family or my society, 
who wished to use the millionaire for their own purposes, and 
cared little if I paid for the privilege. It was at that moment 
that I became the victim and the spectator of the most 
hateful persecution. I must especially reproach him for the 
fact that before I was seventeen years of age he had shattered 
all the illusions with which' I had entered the world ten 
months previously. 

M. de Boigne had no sooner abandoned his prey than 
he regretted his action. Forthwith my relatives and all 
the most distinguished members of the emigrh entered his 
service. One undertook to spy upon my actions, another to 
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more of his fortune than I have dona I thinJc that an older 
and cleverer Moman, with greater pov^ers of dissimulation, and 
attaching greater value to the pleasures ■nhidi money gi'cs, 
with her eye upon that will of which he was always speaking, 
and which 1 have seen re^vritten five or six times, would Imc 
been able to do better both for herself and him in my situa- 
tion. But a little girl of the utmost honesty and pride could 
naturally do nothing. 1 was constantly astounded by the 
succession of evil passions which I saw displayed before me, 
^vhile his ridiculous jealousy, expressed in the most brutal 
cianner, aroused my surprise, my anger, and my disdain. 

We lived in great state, constantly gi\ing fine dinners and 
magnificent concerts, at which I sang. M, de Boigne was 
glad from time to time to cxliibit tlie beautiful and wcU- 
arliculated machine that he had acquired. Then his Eastern 
jealousy resumed the upper hand; he was furious because I 
had been seen or heard, and especially if 1 hod been admired or 
applauded, and told me so in the language of the guardroom. 

These concerts were then someavhat fashionable, and tlm 
most distinguished members of English and foreign society 
used to be present. The Orleans princes often caune and 
dined at my table, but always as princes. Their luonucrs 
precluded any familiarity, I was too greatly influcncctl by 
Royalist hatred for their father not to be somewhat prejudiced 
f^aiust tlicm ; it was impossible, howe\cr, not to aJinira Uie 
dignity of their attitude. Of all our princes, tlicy alone 
rccd> cd no help from foreign powers. 

In a little house at Twickcnhaiu, near X.ondon, Um Uirccof 
tlicm lived in the most modest but entirely proper style. 

M. do Ikloutjoie fonned the whole of tlieir court, and per- 
formed the functions of lorddn-w ailing uiwu the rare occa- 
sions when any form of etiquette was necessary. In qnle of 
my prejudices, I soon permved that tlic Due dc Jfontjxiwcr 
was as amiable as he was culU>al«l and dUtinguwit o 
wasp-assionately fond of art and lausic. The Due dOrUwu 
endured Uie music for his broUitr's sake. NoUung wai mo^ 

touching Ilian Uie friendship of the two pnnees luvU Uicif 
aficction for tlic Comic dc Bcaujoloi*. 
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He by no means repaid their care. He ivas unsteady, care- 
less, and idle, and when he could escape to the streets ot 
London he committed all the excesses ol a fashionable young 
man. In spite of his attractive face and his distinguished 
figure, the badness of his manners had secured his exclusion 

O ^ ^ 

from decent society. Wlien he was seen leaving the opera, 
every one avoided him, for fear of finding him in a state of 
complete intoxication. His excesses and his drunkenness 
brought on a pulmonary disease, during which the Due 
d’Orleans nmsed him like a mother, but was miablc to save 
him. But I am anticipating. At the time of which I speak 
the Comte de Beaujolais was still under the influence of his 
brothers, and all that was known of him was an appearance 
which predisposed people in his favour. 

The Due de Montpensier was ugly, but ivas entirely graceful 
and amiable, with mannei's so distinguished that his face was 
speedily forgotten. The Due d’Orleans was comparatively 
handsome, but neither his bearing nor his mannci’s showed 
any distinction. He never seemed entirely at his ease. His 
conversation, interesting as it even then ivas, seemed somewhat 
pedantic for a man of his age. In any case, he did not happen 
to attract me so much as his brother, with whom I should 
have been very glad to talk more often if I had dared. 

After ten months of a very stormy union, M. de Boigne 
had offered to take me back to my parents. I accepted his 
offer, and was received wth joy. This determination, 
however, did not please the rest of my family or my society, 
who wished to use the millionaire for their own purposes, and 
cared little if I paid for the privilege. It was at that moment 
that I became the victim and the spectator of the most 
hatefdl persecution. I must especially reproach him for the 
fact that before I was seventeen years of age he had shattered 
all the illusions with which I had entered the world ten 
months previously. 

M. de Boigne had no sooner abandoned his prey than 
he regretted his action. Forthwith my relatives and all 
the most distinguished members of the hmgrks entered his 
service. One undertook to spy upon my actions, another to 
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to legitimise tim cliild. The motiier, an interesting person, 
had died in childbirtli her second infajit, Lmly 

Kingston’s fatlicr hatl ne\crbecn \viUing to recognise lii^ sons 
marriage or Urn cl\ild, ^vldcli lie iiad left to tlie care of his 
sister, I>ady Kingston. This severity was carried to sudj a 
point tliat during tlic old man's lifetime I-ady Kingston mas 
obliged to hide her interest in tliejoung orphan. She had 
him carefully educated. As soon as she c.ai«e into her pro- 
perty she provided for tlie future of the >oung FitiGerald, to 
\\ hom his fatlicr hail left such httle property os he posiscsscd ; 
she sent him into the army, kept an e^c upon him, hcl}icd 
him to marry a girl who was an heiress to considerable wadth, 
and finally, under circumstances very uuusual in England, 
enabled tlie young couple to begin housekeeping in a house 
which the Kingston family possessed in London, but did not 
use. Lord Kingston, a fierce and gloomy character, liatdly 
ever loft his Irish estates, where he tlio life of a dcs]x>t. 

Lady Kingston had many cluldrcn, the )oungest being 
daughters. The business of Uicir education brought her to 
London for sev end years in succession, and Uie FiUGcrald 
household formed an agreeable house of call. The wife was 
gentle and attractive, while tlie husband was her friend, hu 
son, and her brotlier. Tlie Kingston girls were brought up 
almost at his knee. 

Lady Maiy’, the eldest, was one of the inoat clianning girls 
I have ever met In her seventeenth ^ car her motlicr widicd 
to bring her out, but she declined, preferring to continue her 
studies witli ber sisters. Her only pleasure was to walk or 
ride, or soiuctiiucs to drive iu u dog-cart. Lady Itiuipton 
ofiered no objection to tlie»ccxcun>ions,provid^ Uiat Colonel 
FitzGerald was ready to accompany her. This custom hoi 
continued for several years, but Lady Kingstou liad foi^lten 
to observe that tlie child liiul become a dianiung girl, and 

that her cliapcron was not thirty jtors of age. 

If all the portnuls of all the heroes in all tiro nowh Ibat 
ever were written wav combined to produce idwvl 
the rv;»ult would bo inade<juaU as a picture of Colouc 1 lU- 
Gerald. His liamLoinc face, hU noble bcaringv his imld oi^i 
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expressive features, were merely the outward signs of the 
admirable qualities of his heart. He was a colonel in the 
Guards, and adored by his junior officers as well as by his 
comrades. 

Mary often came to spend long mornings, and also evenings, 
mth me. FitzGerald was almost always her chaperon. Her 
mother ivas in society, and her sistei’s were with their 
governess. The Colonel was kind enough to bring her, and 
often came to fetch her in the dog-cart. As soon as we were 
together, she always had some fresh story to tell of the 
Colonel’s virtues, and would speak of nothing else. I was too 
young and too innocent to observe the fact, and thought it 
very natural that she should admire in FitzGerald qualities 
which were indeed excellent. I was extremely fond of Lady 
Mary, and was flattered that she should prefer our little house 
in Brompton Row to the most brilliant society in London, to 
which her position gave her access. Lady Kingston’s half- 
serious and half-jesting complaints upon this point increased 
my gratitude and my affection for Mary. 

The Colonel, though not a musician, had an excellent voice. 
We used to make him sing with us, and there was much 
amusement when he missed an accidental or mispronounced 
an Italian syllable ; he used to say he would force us to sing 
nothing but Gaelic by way of revenge. Lady Mary gave way 
with the better grace, as she had great talent in this direction, 
and they used to sing Irish melodies together with the utmost 
perfection. 

Would that these pleasant evenings, where the only guests 
were my father and mother, had been as innocent for this poor 
young couple as for me ! I am persuaded that Mary’s passion 
was anterior to that which inspired the Colonel. She did not 
suspect it, and he did not foresee the danger which they were 
running. Lady Kingston was suddenly recalled to Ireland by 
the illness of one of her sons. Not wishing to expose Lady 
Mary, whose health was not quite perfect, to the fatigues of 
a rapid journey, she started alone, and commissioned the 
Colonel to bring Mary to her wth greater leisure. It was 
during this fe.tal journey that they both gave way to the 
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passion \fhich dominated them I say botli, for I am certain 
that FitzGerald no more intended to seduce Mary tlian she 
desired this flagrant abuse of confidence 

FitzGerald remained in Ireland while Lady Kingston iias 
staying there, and accompanied her to London ivitli Iier 
daughter My niamage had taken place dunng their abatiicc. 
]\laiy and I used to write to one another, but her correspon- 
dence had ceased On her return to London she v.ould not 
see anybody, and 1 could not obtain a sight of her I nas ou 
the Continent when the alarm aroused by her declining heoltli 
and her despondency induced her mother to send her into tlie 
country for a change of air, to the house of her fnend, Lady 
Harcourt 

One morning Lady Mary did not appear at breakfast. Mi 
unsuccessful search was made, and her hat and sliawl «cre 
found on tlie nver bank it was feared that she liad drowned 
henself, but a workman liad seen her getting into a post-clwbt 
at five o’clock m tlie morning Twelve hours afterwards Lady 
Harcourt, with true Methodistical zeal, hod odi erliscd her 
name and her description on e>eiy hoarding and in ticiy 
newspaper My iiiolhcr reproached her for tins crutl pub- 
licity “ My dear,” she replied, “to everyone atconhng to 
his works, as she has sinned, morality demands tlint da. 
should pay the penally " Alas, poor Murj , the carcle^nvss 

of some and tlie seventy and cruelty of others all coasjnral 

to bnng about your rum ! 

It was supposed that FitzGerald had been called away b) 
regimental business., but this uioUv ew as soon found to hav t ban 
a pretest. Lady Kingston, who was shil completely in tla 
dark, bad sent for bun at the first news of Mary s fl't^ht, am 
he w as not to be found Sev cral days passed , Lord Kindlon 
and his sons ''bo were all older than ^fary, amvtd from 
Ireland and began to search for tliu fugiUviA At hngUi 
they discovered that a gcntltnion and lus son were uuUukuig 
in the niamcs for ..Vuicnca. The due was follovtcd uji. ami 
they discovered iitzgcnild mid .Mary at tin. moment «hui 
the latter hod assumed male alUrc to complete her di gut>c. 

When Loitl Kingston uiUrcd tlie room m which Uay wen. 
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both covered their faces with their hands. Mary allowed 
herself to be taken away, hut neither of them offered any 
answer to the abuse Avith which they were overwhelmed, ex- 
cept to say, “ I am very guilty.” Lady Mary Avas taken back 
to her mother, but she Avas not alloAved to see her. Her 
father and her brothers became her inexorable gaolers. She 
did not attempt to deny the obvious fact that she Avas enceinte. 
She offered no defence, and admitted her Avrong-doing Avith 
calm and cold dignify. 

She secured an intervieAV with Mme. FitzGerald, and showed 
much greater ‘contrition in her company, advising her to go 
to her husband’s help. This she Avas perfectly ready to do, 
and Avould have received him Avith open arms. She annomiced 
herself as bringing a message from Mary. While receiving 
her with affection, he told her that his life could no longer, be 
of any service to any one, and that he Avould consecrate it to 
the unfortunate victim Avhom he had brought to destruction,' 
He OAved her the sad consolation of knoAving that the tears of 
blood Avhich he Avas shedding for her fate Avould never be dried. 

A long time after the catastrophe Mme. FitzGerald shoAved 
me this correspondence, for she did not confine herself to one 
effort, and the poor Avoman’s invectives Avere all for the per- 
secutors of Mary and FitzGerald. In the preparations for 
his departure, he had taken every precaution to secure his Avife’s 
future : Avhen these arrangements Avere complete, he sent in his 
resignation to the general in command, and retired to a little 
village in the neighbom’hood of London. Before Mary’s 
departure he sent her, through Mme. FitzGerald, a small un- 
sealed note, in which he gave her his address, and told her 
that in this retreat he Avould Avait all his life for any orders 
she might be able to give him, but Avould not seek any com- 
munication Avith her, which might make her position more 
difficult. Lady Mary Avas carried off* to an empty house 
Avhich her father possessed in Connaught, on the shores of the 
Atlantic, in a Avildly desolate country, and handed over to 
the care of tAvo guardians in Lord Kingston’s service. Her 
brother challenged FitzGerald to a duel; he received and 
retm-ned three shots. But it Avas found that he had contrived 
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to extract tlie bullets from his pistol, and lie ivas obliged to 
admit the fact. He said that lie did not wish to add to the 
wong he had done Lady Kingston, ivhile to fire in tlie 
air would have been to stop the duel, from which he hoped 
to meet death. It was impossible to continue this system of 
vengeance before ivitnesses, and another was prepared. 

The time was approadiing when Mary was to bring a child 
into the world, whose fate was the subject of her keenest 
apprehensions. Unmoved by threats directed against hcrsclf, 
she trembled for her cliild. The woman in charge of her 
showed some signs of sympathy. She offered to save thejioor 
innocent, if some one could be found to take charge of it as 
soon as she had carried it out of the castle. She had no 
doubt that she could deceive my lord’s vigilance Uius far. 
Mary could only turn to FitzGerald, and tlie woman under- 
took to send him a letter. Mary wrote to FitzGerald, asking 
him to send a reliable agent to the neighbouring vil/agc to 
take away the child. 

The letter was placed in Lord Kingston’s hands. He knew 
enough of FitzGerald to be sure tliat he v' ould trust no one 
but himself to perform the commission. And in fact lie 
arrived aloue, on foot and in disguise, at Uic appointed sjwt 
The next day 


. . . . . . he perished. JIarj's letter, 

vvhicli with her miniature was found on him, was brought to 
the unhappy girl covered with blood . . . ; and her brolhus 
boasted of the stratagem by whicli her hand liad tnablul 
tliem to take vengeance upon FitzGerald. 

Xady Mary Kingston was delivered of n stilhbom tliiU, wt 
went raving mad ; it was iicccshary to place her under forcible 
restraint Tlicsc fits altcnialcd wiUi a kind of apiUalic 
imbecility, but the sight of a member of her family 
an outburst of v iolcncc. TIic public had bctu ongcreu y 
ingratitude of FitzGerald ; great imlignatiou was now around 
by the conduct of tlie Kingston family, evui Ufon; we 
occurrence of the final catastrophe. 
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As for Mrs. FitzGerald, she cried aloud for vengeance, and 
would have done her best to secure it. But Lord Kingston’s 
power in Connaught was absolute, and no one could be found 
to give evidence against him, while this deplorable business 
had already claimed too many victims. Her anger was 
appeased. In any case . . Lord Kingston and his 

sons were the objects 

of general opprobrium in their own country ; and I should not 
be surprised to learn that the prolonged foreign residence of 
one of them (Colonel Kingston) was due to this cause. Few 
more tragical situations have appeared in novels than this sad 
episode of actual life.^ 

1 Mme. de Boigne has founded upon this story' a novel which is un- 
published as yet. The stops representing suppressed passages correspond 
precisely with the number of words omitted. 



CHAPTER IX 

Yidl to ScoUatid — AlnwiA — ^Burlcigii— SlardiJoacss of Sact*f— 
IXjorturo of iL d«j — Dao da Bciry — fl« jvatnotio fiati* 

tocata— Tbo Cointt^a de Bolaslroo-.Tho AbW latil— IXaii of 
tba SucbCiisa da Guicho — Death of Mmo. do Folaatroo-^Tho 
AbW Latll — The 6Uj»erioritr of the Comto d**Vrtois to lha Woca of 
\Valta-~Tha society of Lady Uamoston — Lady Ilcster Slanbop^— 

La QraSkim— Dngonttli— Tba laruitolh— Viotil 

SuoETLY after luy return to London, ^L dc Boignc look me lo 
ScoUtutL He was always gl\d to separate mo from my /mm!}. 
We stopped in Westmoreland with Sir John Legank Ho 
wa^ a» alTcctionato and kind lo me as c\cr, and I w va M.ry 
glad to SCO him agjun. 

In Scotland I was Avclcomctl to Uic Duke of HannUons 
]iau>c like a member of Uic fimily. I spent sjiue lime with 
him, and went to the EchnburgU races ^v^Ul his iUughlti>, 
and to all tlic con'>et\ucut fcbti^ltic^. Thc^ profe^ed to di>- 
co'cr a resemblance between ni^^clf and the portnit of Qucvn 
Jlaiy Stuart prc*cr\cd in Uic palace of Ilolyrood, Hie 
ob>er\ation got into tlic newspapers, and tins rcscinhLuja*, 
true or false, made ine so public a cloaractet tlut on llio rxce* 
course imd m public places I was followed by a crowd, which 
I must conftss was never imptrlincnt. ILo oWpntiona 
whicli I heard olwa^'s di'jjlaycd a keen afleclion for** our jxwr 
Queen Maiy.” 

We went from hou^ lo hoUiC, and were shown great 
attention cvczywhcrc. ^lic Scotch mxi cxlrcmJ_) 1 o-piUbJc; 
morcov cr, I h id Ixxn tlie fashion in Edinburgh, and no ore 
who has not lived m tlic serious society of the Bnti'h uluidcP 
can understand Uie importance of Uiat magical woni ” fi'h.o'U 
M. de Boiguc was less surly than UsUak High society, when 
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it was accompanied by wealth and the ceremony of aris- 
tocratic life, seemed to overpower him, and he treated me 
diplomatically, as he saw that society welcomed me. On the 
whole, this tom* was one of the pleasantest experiences of my 
youth. Retm’ning through Northumberland, we stopped at 
Alnwick, the beautiful and historical seat of the Dukes of 
Northumberland. They have had the good taste to preserve 
it in its original condition, though as a residence it is in 
consequence not very comfortably arranged, notwithstanding 
the luxury of the several apartments. Formerly the Dukes 
. of Northumberland used to ring a large bell to give notice 
that they were at Alnwick, and that their hall was open to 
any guest Avho had a claim to sit at their table. This mode 
of invitation has been replaced by other formalities. The 
bell, however, is stiU rmig once a year, the day following the 
Dulce’s arrival at Alnwck. Such is the respect of the English 
for ancient custom that the neighbours for ten miles round 
hasten to accept this form of invitation, though no more 
direct summons is given. Nobvithstanding the equality which 
the English law professes, England is the one country in the 
world where feudal customs are most readily maintained and 
seem to be held in affection. In any case, I cannot say if the 
bell of Aln^ck still rings, for it is thirty years since I last 
heard it. 

We stopped at the magnificent residence of Lord Exeter, 
built by the Lord Chancellor Burleigh in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, and retaining his name. Lord Exeter had just 
married for the second time, and the castle was in high 
festivity. The first Lady Exeter was forgotten, though her 
life had been strangely romantic. 

The last Lord Exeter had one heir, his nephew, Mr. Cecil, 
who plunged into all the amusements of worldly life, and 
wearied of them all at the age of thirty. He had a handsome 
face, excellent talents and capacity, but was bored to despera- 
tion. His uncle urged him vainly to get married. He had 
seen too much of the world, had been played with by too 
many women, and deceived too many husbands to wish to 
increase the number of dupes ; in short, he had become an 
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eccentric. This was a regular stage in the life of fashionable 
men when worn out, and was the origin of the dandies. 

In this frame of mind he started off one morning alone 
from Burleigh Hall, with a dog, a pcndl, and an album as his 
sole companions, with the object of making an arristic tour 
in IVales. His journey was cut short AVhen he reached a 
village some thirty miles from Burleigh, he was attracted by 
the charms of a young peasant 5ie dau^tcr of a smah 
fanner in the ndghbourhood. She was pretty and sensible. 
The wife of the local clergyman had taken a fancy to her, and 
had given her some education. She was the ornament of the 
village, which held her in honour, and the pnuses of Sarah 
Hoggins were in every mouth. Mr. Cecil’s head was turned; 
his heart was touched by tins village beauty, and he did his 
best to please. He said he was a painter, and added that he 
had some small capital, but would very gladly start as a 
farmer if she would consent to become his irifc. He bought 
a form in the neighbourhood, and married under his true 
name of Cccih Ten jears (^p»cd. Mrs, Ccdl occupied 
herself with her domestic duties; on the pretest of selling 
his sketches and getting orders, Mr, Cecil was constantly from 
home. He generally came back with some small nxnounl of 
money, which served to increase the comfort of Mrs. Ccal 
and secure his prominence in the village, though it did not 
raise him above the rank of a small farmer, nircc children 
VTcre bom, and bis wife never suspected their fatlicrs real 
social position. 

Eventually Lord Exeter, the proudest of men, who would 
never have pardoned sudi a maniago, died, and Mr. Cedi, 
now Marquis of Exeter, relumed to Uie village and spent 
some days tlierc. As domestic cares, did not dcroaml hh 
wife's presence at Uut moment, he proposed tliat llicy should 
make a small tour for tlieir amuscmuit, to whicli vhe gladly 
consented, for slic would Iwvc gone anywhere vritli Cvxil He 
hired a stout liorx?, and providwl a s.uldlc rntd pilnor*, o» 
v»hich Uie Hmucr's wife got up Ulund her hinbiijJ, 
to the custom then prevailing among IIjU chut Cccd 
his wife scvuul tine houses which she greatly admJr" 
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length they reached Bm-leigh on the third day, and he went 
into the park. 

Are we allowed to go through ? ” she asked. 

“ yes, we are. I have a fancy for making you mistress of 
this park ; what do you think of it ? ” 

“ I accept most readily.” 

“ Would you care about the castle ?” 

“ Indeed I should.” 

They crossed the park, talking in this manner, and at 
length she said to him, “ Really, Cecil, this is getting beyond 
a joke. We shall be sent away.” 

“ Oh, certainly not, my dear ; we shall not be sent away.” 

They stopped at the door of the castle, where a row of foot- 
men were d^’a^vn up. 

My lord addressed them : “ This,” he said, “ is Lady 

Exeter, your mistress. You will consider her orders as 
mine.” 

“ Yes, my lord.” 

As they entered the hall, Sarah, who thought she was 
dreaming, was recalled to herself by the sight of her three 
children, beautifully di’essed, who fell on her neck. She threAV 
herself into her husband’s arms. 

“ My dear Sarah, this is the happiest day of my life.” 

“ It is indeed ! ” she said. , 

Here the story ought to end, but truth demands the con- 
tinuation. The Marquis had thought his wife admirable, so 
long as she was the chief beauty of her village, but when 
transported to another environment she lost her confidence 
and her simple grace ; affected and ill at ease, she became 
awkward and ridiculous, nor did she preserve that fresh 
beauty which might have condoned her faults. Other 
beauties, who envied the brilliant position which she had 
\vrested from them, pursued her with their taunts. 

Lord Exeter was vexed, and irritation was followed by 
annoyance, regret, and embarrassment. He no longer wished 
her to accompany him into society, and neglected her. He 
was still very glad to find her at home, Avhere she took refuge, 
but there she was little better off. She could not keep her 
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seriants in orderj and} deprived of tlio»e occupations wLicIi 
had absorbed the greater part of her time, the sniall amount of 
reading which had formerly been her recreation ^^as no longer 
an adequate employment. The writing of the smallest note 
was a torture to her, from her fear of committing some breach 
of etiquette. Lord Exeter placed a highly qualified governess 
in charge of his daughters, that they might not grow up as 
their mother. This was both natural and reasonable, but the 
girls and their mother suffered correspondingly. 

This change of life first attacked the children ; they faded 
and fell ill. Finally, in less than tiircc years, the hajjpy 
farmer’s vvife who had become a great lady, died of a broken 
heart, to use the English phrase, for which Lord Exeter was 
not in the least to blame, but which result was due to tljc 
force of circumstances. So true it is that one cannot defy Uie 
laws and customs which society imposes upon tlic various 
classes whicli compose it without paying the penalty, 

A short time after my return to London, M. de Eoigne in- 
formed me that he hcul sold our liou&c, and took me to a 
furnished residence. He announced his intention of leaving 
England and entrusting me to my parents. Though in my 
heart I approved of this arrangement, I had no w i?h to become 
a topic of public scandal for tlie third time. TTie preceding 
winter he had left me one day when wc had invited some five 
hundred guests to a concert ; the story had gone about, bolli 
in the iiewspapere and in every drawing-room. I tould m> 
longer venture to believe in Uie kindness of jmblic fuclmgi 
and felt my position very difficult. I therefore olftrcd to 
follow hhw atawycoAto wvjsclf. To this lie returned an 
absolute refusal ; but on this occasion we jwutcd vritluml a 
(quarrel, and continued to corrcsjiond* He left me in na e* 
rate circumstances, though I was able to live rcsjxxtah y uv 
the society whicli I frequented. He was even gouUnoug « lu 
permit me to dmw upon his hanker to miy extent wiUmi 
limits whicli I was not to exceed, imd which I Iwve nevif 

iiW of luy life Wt-tl for l»o «lii‘Ii “t>-- 
iiiitot pcacofiJ )« my miiiioO' * 
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extent; I had a pleasant home, where I was adored. My 
father was in the full vigoru* of health and strength, and 
devoted his time to my brother and myself. We had resumed 
our reading and our studies, and led an intellectual life. My 
brother had a very fine voice, and we had a great deal of 
music. 

Other amatem’S often met at our house, among whom I 
should not omit to mention the Due de Berry. He had set 
up house in London, where he led a life unworthy of his rank 
and stiU more imworthy of his misfortunes. His favourite 
society was that of some creole women, who fiiUy responded to 
the freedom of his behaviour. These familiarities at any rate 
were confined to members of the French nationality ; but he 
was also infatuated by an English girl of bad character, whom 
he took to the races in his own carriage, or to the opera, 
Avhere she had a seat by his side. Sometimes, when the crowd 
was excessive, he would be sei2ed with sudden shame, and 
take refuge in my box or elsewhere. But as we went out we 
used to hear the girl calling out “ Berry ! ” to summon 
their carriage. The Due de Berry’s actions were often ill- 
considered, and he was a victim to fits of passion, in which 
he lost entire control of himself. This was the bad side, and 
it is with great pleasure that I can point to the other side of 
the picture. 

The Due de Berry had much talent, and was cheerfid, 
lively, and companionable. He was an excellent story-teller ; 
his poAvers in this respect Avere unusual, and he was aAvare of 
them ; notAvithstanding his rank of prince, he would wait for 
an opening, and never make it. He had a kindly disposition, 
Avas hberal, generous, and yet economical. Though the 
income Avhich he received from the English Government was 
very moderate, and his tastes were expensive, he never ran 
into debt. As long as he had money, his purse was open to 
the imfortunate as readily as to his OAvn fancies ; when his 
purse Avas empty he deprived himself of everything until the 
next payment of his income. 

He never shared the political absurdities of the eyrngres. I 
have seen him honestly indignant Avith the people Avho tried 
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to excuse tile attempt made upon Uie En,t Consul by mcam 
of an infenial macliinc. I remember a quonxil uUich he had 
with i\I. de Nontouillet, his. fir!>t equeny, on this octsision. 

In this respect he was \cry dilTerent from tlie other 
The Comte de Vioiueiiil, for instance, used to adl upon my 
mother, ivitli whom he had been intimate for a number of 
years, and because 1 had said that I Uiought an infernal 
machine was a horrible idea, tiie future marslnil told jdl his 
friends that he could not run the risk of listening to such 
language, and his audience shared iiis indignation. 

Hie Due de Berry remained an entire PVcncIim.ui. One 
eveuiug we Icanit in Lady Harrington's drawing-room, when 
the Prince of Wales was present, tliat a little Freucli stjimdron 
had been \nctorious in tlic Iiulioji Ocean. The Due de Berry 
could not hide his joy, and I w.is obliged to scold him before 
ho would restrain himself within bounds approjjri.itc to our 
company. T’he nest day he called upon us early, and said, 
“ Weil, gONcnicsscs, I was quite good jcsleiday ciuiing, but 
I wish to kiss )ou this moming os a token of my joy." He 
kissed niy motlicr and myself, and Uicn began to ikmoi and 
leap, singing, “They haic been defeated, they Im'e ban 
defcatcdl We heat them on water as ou land; tlicy lu\ebetn 
defeated! Governesses, now I can say it,jis wo are alone hire.’* 

It cannot be denied that tlicre was some generosity in tins 
joy at a success whidi was entirely opposed to his ^Hrsoiul 
interests. Ho wjis, in fact, the only prince of his d^n^ly 
who felt any rc.d patriotism; he was, again, tlio only prinoJ 
wlio had any taste for art, and Uns im cultivated with some 
success; in spile of his failingn, lie was an liunourable man. 

I think he would have mode a very dangerous monarv.h, but 
he \Mi 3 at any nite Uic only prince of his fuuily vdio w-whiany 
degree aipable of generosity. Sony us I am to say it, 1 fraf 
that he was not counigeou-s I can Imnlly uudursUid Uic 
fact, for this quality seemed uitirdy suiUblc to him, but ho 
was continu.dly giving vent to expressions and s,.»twinnU 
whidi Henry IV. would not h.uc dUivowid. If he, then, 
displayed timidity, mid the fact is lionlly doubtful »t mul 
be ascribed to the deplorable education of our lumccv liw 
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Drother, however, a less distinguished man in every respect, 
escaped this fatality. 

"V^en the bill concerning debts contracted abroad had 
been passed, the Comte d’ Artois returned to London, as both 
he and his retinue were growing weary of Edinburgh. There 
had been many changes in his personal attendants dming his 
last stay in Scotland. For many years he had been closely 
attached to Mme. de Polastron. She was passionately devoted 
to him, but not to his reputation, and it is to her influence 
that we must in some degree attribute the somewhat dis- 
honourable part which this prince played dm'ing the course of 
the Revolution. She was an inmate of his household, and 
their connection was so openly acknowledged that it had 
ceased to cause any scandal. 

After his arrival at Holyrood, the Comte d’ Artois, who was 
anything but a religious man, was greatly troubled by the 
zeal with which the Scotch Catholics went to expense in order 
to procure him Masses and services. At some great festival 
their forethought obliged him to go twenty miles in order to 
spend five or six hours in the chapel of a neighbouring noble- 
man. Tired by this imposition, he wshed to have an almoner. 
Mme. de Polastron wrote to Mme. de Laage, and asked her to 
find a priest to say Mass, of a social standing sufficiently low 
to exclude him from the apartments, the Comte’s intention 
being that he should take his meals with his valets de chambre. 
Mme. de Laage applied to M. de Sabran, who said, “ I have 
just what you want, a priest who is the son of my caretaker. 
He is young, not bad-looking, in no way fastidious, and you 
^vill have no trouble mth him.” The proposal was explained 
to the Abbe Latil ; he accepted joyfully, and was packed off 
by coach to Edinbm'gh, where he was installed upon the 
terms proposed. 

The Duchesse de Guiche, after some adventures, had 
eventually grown very seriously attached to M. de Rivim’e, 
one of the King’s equerries. The intimacy had begun amid the 
easy manners of emig^re hfe, and he was greatly devoted to 
her. She left Poland, where she was with her father, the Due 
de Polignac, came to London, and was sent to Fiance by the 
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Comte d’Artois to begin an intrigue \rith the First Consul. 
In this attempt she failed, and returned to Germany, ironi 
whence she came to London, and finally arris cd nt Holy rood 
ivith health greatly shattered. Her malady increased, and 
M. de Riviere hastened to her side. 

The Abbe ho^\ ever, had not wasted his time ; he hod 

secured the confidence of the Duchesse, and dominated her 
entirely. IVf. do RiviSre was otdy odnntfcd upon condition of 
sharing the conversion which had been effected in the senli* 
ments of the invalid : he followed oil her wishes, abandoned 
every principle that could displease her, and was the first to 
adopt the puerile and narrow pietism which became typical of 
the little court of the Comte d’Artois. 

l\Ime. de Guichc, with the help^of the Abbe Lalil,madc an 
exemplaiy end. Mine, de Polastron, who was present at her 
cousin’s death, ivas profoundly touched, and entrusted her 
heart and her conscience to the Abbd LatiL T'his was ns }et 
a secret which was not imparted to tlic Comte d’Arloi«, who, 
while regretting the Duchesse do Guiclic, would men mock at 
the mummeries, as ho called tlicm, which had occompanicil 
her death, and at the patemostcri. of Riviere, 

Such was the household of the Prince when he reached 
X.,ondon. Mmc. do Polastron was suffering from 
pulmonary disease, and her condition grew worse; die 
abandoned herself to all the cxtm>oga«t fancies whicli tw 
& 3 Unptoinatic of tliis disease. As Uie houscliold income was in* 
suflicieiit, 31. du Thcil, the major-domo of tlie Comic d’iVrtoi<, 
invented a new manner of procuring money. Kmi:»sancs were 
constantly coming from France. One of Uie moat i|*tcious 
projects was chosen, and an enterprise was mmounad for Uic 
near future in Vendee or in Brittany, mid by Uiis means some 
thousands of pounds were obtained from the Lnglhh Goicm* 
ment Two or three hundred were given lo some jHwr 
wretcli who went lo meet his duilh on the coast, mid the rot 
was sw allow cil up b> Uic caprices of Mmc. dc Polaj*lxun. I ao 
not know if Uic Prince wasa jxirty to Ihoo sw uidlcv AU»i) 
rate, he lolcnitcd them, and must hive known 
execution, for when the manoeuvre had Uui xxi«ittU timre 
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vvithin a single month, Mr. Wyndham foimd it out, and 
expressed himself in energetic terms. It was from Mr. 
Wyndham himself that I learnt of it, and in any case it was 
no secret. The emigres in England were accustomed to 
regard English money as their legitimate prey, to be secured 
by any means. 

Mme. de Polastron gradually sank. The Comte d’Artois 
used to spend his days alone with her. Her London house 
was too small for them to live together, but they lived in the 
same street. Every day at noon his captain of the Guards 
would accompany him to Mme.' de Polastron’s door, would 
knock, and would leave him when it was opened. The captain 
came back for him at half-past five for dinner, and brought 
him afterwards for a stay from seven o’clock to eleven. These 
long mornings and evenings were passed in conversation. Mme. 
de Polastron, who could not speak without exhaustion, would 
listen to the reading of religious books, at first by the Prince, 
who was afterwards relieved of this task, at her instance, by 
the Abbe Latil. 

Comments were soon added to the reading of texts. The 
Comte d’Artois was too affected by grief to avoid lending a 
respectful ear to the words which relieved the sufferings of his 
friend, and she preached her faith with the fervour of love. 
He sympathised with her entirely, and she was so far con- 
vinced of his feelings that at the moment of her death she 
took the hand of the Prince, and placing it in that of the 
Abb4 she said to him : “ My dear Abbe, here he is : I give 
him to you ; take care of him. I recommend him to your 
care.” And then addressing the Prince : “ My friend, follow 
the Abbe’s instructions, that you may be as calm as I am in 
the horn' when you -will come to meet me again.” 

There were several people in the room dming this scene, 
among others the Chevalier de Puysegm', who told me the 
story. She bade an affectionate farewell to everybody, gave 
advice to her servants, but said not a Avord of the scandal she 
had caused. She fell asleep, and the Prince and the Abbe 
remained alone Avith her. A short time afterAvards she Avoke 
up, asked for a spoonful of liquid, and expired 
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^ The Abbe did not lose a moment, but carried off the Comte 
d’Artois to the church in King Street, where he kept hiin for 
several hours, made him confes:s, and gave him the Communion 
the next day, JVom tliat moment his influence was such that 
^rith a mere glance at the Prince he could make him change 
his conversation. He had ceased to take his meals wth the 
valets de chamhre after leaving Edinbmgh, but only tiicn did 
he join the Prince’s table, where mminers were completely 
changed. Tlie former laxity nas replaced by extreme 
austerity, and hi. dc Riviere, who was abstemious by principle, 
returned, and became a leading member of the liouariiolcl 
The Comte d’Artois, who was always* somewhat embajmsed 
by this change of front, was infinitely obliged to liim for Urns 
preceding him and entering by the sanie gate upon a patli 
which they followed with the same fervour. 

Before the sickness of Mmc. de Polastron entirely absorbed 
the attention of the Comte d’Arlois, he often wentinto society. 

I used to sec him there, especially at Lady Hairi«glo)f«» where 
I spent most of my time. There he often met the Prince of 
Wales, and notwithstaiiding their diflerent positions, Urn 
French prince appeared to greater ad\onbge. Ilis gmwi 
nobility and polish, and his distinguished manner naturally 
brought him to the front, and tiie Prince of Wales seemed 
notiung more than his caricature. In the absence of the 
Frencbnian, the mamicrj, of the Lnglish prince certainly 
seemed admirable, but they were manners, which in the 
Comte d’Artois were second nature, Tlmugb hw face was 
less handsome tlian that of the Engh'shman, he had^ grcal^ 
grace and dignity, while his bearing, his dre^s, and Ins moiie 
of entering atid leaving a room were incomparable. 

I remember that on one occasion when Uio Cointo d.tUlo» 
had just arri\cd, and was i>aying his rts-iK-cU to 
Harrington, the Due dc Bcny> who ^vas standing by mo, Kud : 
«miat an excellent tiling it is to be a hmulsoinc pnnee hU 


tliat; it is half Uio battle.” . 

This was a jcA, but foumlcd ujwn IruUu At Uwt turn, 
indeed, the Comte d’Artois was the iihal 
more, iicrhaiis, than in his uirly uia«ho«l At Uut Oale a 
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hardly went into French society. lie invited men to his 
house from time to time, and gave some dinnci*s. On New 
Year’s Day, on the festivals of St. Louis and St. Charles, 
ladies called. He left cards upon every one, and made 
pei-sonal visits to those whom he knew. In this way I have 
seen him three or four times at my mother’s house, though 
not upon intimate terms. We did not call upon Mine, de 
Polastron, and this was an unpardonable omission. 

I have spoken of the drawing-room of Lady Harrington. 
This was the only social centre where people could meet, if 
not without invitation, at any rate with greater intimacy than 
at an ordinary rout. Lady Harrington would pay thirty 
calls in a morning, leaving invitations at the door for ladies 
to go to her hoase in the evening. As she went she would 
cross Bond Street several times, and pick up men wlio were 
out walking. This manceuvre was repealed three or four times 
a week, and ended in the formation of a special cliipie, as is 
always the case in society. My more sociable French instincts 
induced me to prefer her parties to the larger gatherings to be 
found in other houses. Lady Harrington overwhelmed me with 
kindness, and I enjoyed myself greatly at her house. 

It was there that I began a fairly close intimacy with Lady 
Hester Stanhope, who afterwards played such a strange part 
in the East. Pier celebrity was begun in a highly original 
manner. Lady Plester was the daufrhter of Mr. Pitt’s sister, 
who had been driven into her grave by the eccentricities of 
her husband, Lord Stanhope, whose behaviour had also 
thrown the eldest daughter into the arms of the village 
apothecary, near Lord Stanhope’s castle. Mr. Pitt, to spare 
Lady tiester a similar fate, had taken her into his house, and 
she did the honours of the A^ry insignificant mansion which 
he was able to maintain upon the scanty fortmie with which 
he had retired from business. Dui’ing this period of idleness 
he had appointed himself chaperon of his niece, and remained 
■with infinite kindness until four or five o’clock in the morning 
at balls -which wearied him to distraction. I have often seen 
seen him sitting in a cornei-, Avaiting with exemplary patience 
until Lady Plester should be pleased to end his sufferings. 
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I shall not speak of the influence wbicli induced Lady 
Hester to go into exile. I ha\e heard that it ^^as the death 
of General Sloore, ^VilO v?as kiUctl at the battle of La ConifiJi, 
but this happened after my departure, and I intend to relate 
nothing that I have not seen, or that I do not know ujwn 
positive evidence. At the time of whicli I speak Latly 
Hester Avas a handsome girl of twenty. Tall and well-made, 
fond of society, of dancing, and of any public funcUou, d\e 
was something of a flirt, and a \ cry decided cliaractcr, \ntlr 
ideas of striking originality. These, however, did not 
the limits of so-called eccentricity. For a Stanhope . . . 

. . . * she was prudence itself. 

At that time I often used to sing witli ^Imc. Grassitii. 
She wns the first professional singer who had been admitted 
to I/)ndo» society. To great talent she added cxtremcbcanly, 
and a sound common sense which enabled her to adapt her 
behaviour to any company in which she found herself. 'Ihc 
Duke of Hamilton allovrcd her to become iulimatc vnlli hia 
sisters. The Count of Fondjal, tlio Portuguc>o Amlxos-vulor, 
gave delightful parties, whicli were eagerly awailcd. Nut 
only was she invited to concerts, but to all society meeting*, 
even to those of special cliques. She wjis an excellent aclru*, 
and her principles of singing were ndinimble. She brought 
contralto \oices into fashion, and these almost drove soprano 
voices ftoai the theatre, though tlie latter had hitlicrio been 
exclusively appreciated. The first great singer in (losscssion 
of a soprano ^oice will produce a fresh revolution. 

The most extraordinary musician I have ever met vuii 

Dragonotti. He Hicnposscsscdmits perfection Uut ptudigioav 
talent witli which he had conquered, subdued, and one may 
say, tamed the huge and clumsy instrument known ua the 
double bass, which he Iiandlcd wiUi entranang resujU 1 mm 
tlic three great strings, which arc fiiJguttl uitlj Ujc whole JwmJ, 
he would draw ravishing sounds, and had acijuirtd a degav: 


of skill entirely amazing. , 

I remember llwlaflcr a great conrert gireu by the Caual 

of Fouchal, ahe.1 Uie croad liad dei)artrel, a fea of a, .Uynl 
t Somo wonli &t« *uj 
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behind to supper. The couversatiou turned upon national 
dances, and upon the tarentclla. The daughter of the Ainbjxs- 
sador of Naples danced it very well, and I had danced it in 
past years. The company begged us to try. Viotti oflered 
to play, but he did not know the air, which Dragonetti ex- 
plained to him. We began our dance ; Viotti played and 
Dragonetti accompanied him. Soon we were out of breath, 
and sat down. Viotti ended his bisk by improvising a charm- 
ing variation ; Dragonetti repeated it on the double bscss. 
The violin replied with a more dillicult variation, which the 
other performed with the same skill. Viotti cried, “ Ah, you 
can take it like that ? Well, we shall see."” He piissed on to 
greater difficulties, which Dragonetti reproduced with the 
same perfection. This friendly struggle continued, to our 
delight, until Viotti threw his violin on the table, exclaiming, 
“ What can one do ? He luis the Devil in his body or in his 
double bass ! ” 

He Avas transported with admiration. Dragonetti has had 
no predecessor, and as yet no imitator. 



CHAPTER X 


Quarrels among the bishops— The thirteen— Death of the Comtesae 
de Itothe — Sorrow of tho Archbishop of Narbonno — Ecply of the 
Comte de Bamas — ^Poazo dl Borgo — ^His rivalry with Bonaparte— 
Sdouard Dillon — Slanders upon the Queen, Mono Antoinette — 
Duel — A remark of the Comte do Vaudreuil— Pichcgni— Tho 
•Polignac family — Death of the Due d'Enghicn— I leave England 

PiiENCit Imigre society was greatly disturbed by tlic results of 
the Concordat. The bisliops, who hod hitherto li^cd in 
harmony, were divided by the questions of tlie resignations 
demanded by the Pope. My uncle, the Bishop of Cominges, 
and Barral, tlie Bishop of Troyes, w ere the leaders of the sub- 
missive party. The opposition were under the guidance of 
Dillon, the Archbishop of Norbonne, and of Bethizy, BUhup 
of XSihs. Hatred and animosity ran high. Tlio jxirty 
opposed to resignation were in the majority in Iiomlon; they 
were thirteen in number, and proudly caBcd Ihcuiscivcs the 
thirteen. 

Mnic. de Rotho, whose vehemence had not been iuipaind 
by old age, never referred to tliejii by any otiicr name. Slic 
used to quarrel with my father because he approval of hU 
brother’s detenninatioii and expressed his opinion aloud. He 
found but few imitators ; some would liave gladly joined hii 
side, but did not dare to proclaim themselves. ThaNC<nT»grf4 
who were preparing to return to Eranco were most violent iti 
their protests, witli the object of hiding Uiur plmu: tvm 
while they were packing tlreir eflltbi tliey continual t«> de- 
nounce the deserters of the day before and to cry out agoiwt 
all tliat was happening in Fnuicc. 

Such being llicir frame of mind, any idva or ur 

reasonable suggestion raised a storm fortliw iUi. iK* hidjojB 
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• who had resigned had originally proposed, after obeying the 
Pope, to go no further, and not to return to France. But 
they were so fiercely attacked that they could not hold out ; 
and this situation gave great force to .the arguments of a letter 
in which M. Portalis requested them to come to the help of 
the Chm'ch. After the first uproar occasioned by their 
departure, the excitement died away and the thirteen beaime 
less violent, as they no longer constituted a majority, the 
minority having retired. The Archbishop of Narbonne and 
Mme. de Rothe resumed their old intimacy with my father, 
who was greatly attached to them. 

I cannot refrain from relating the story of Mme. de Rothe’s 
death. She had reached the last stages of a long and painful 
illness, the consequence of which was a complete dissolution of 
the blood. She had always concealed her sufferings from the 
Archbishop, to spare him any anxiety, and had continued to 
do the honours of his dra\ving-room, that he might not feel 
any change around him or suffer any uneasiness. On the last 
day of her life she asked my father to dine with them. Their 
usual table companions, the bishops, were to go to Wanstead, 
to the Prince de Conde, and she had not strength to speak 
loud enough for any length of time to be heard by the Arch- 
bishop, who had grown very deaf. Oysters were served, a 
favourite dish of hers. The Archbishop insisted that she 
should have some, and she was so good-natured as to try one ; 
then she said in an undertone to my father ; 

“ D’Osmond, do not let him eat too many ; I am afraid that 
his dinner may be distm-bed.” 

Then she turned the conversation upon subjects which 
would interest the Archbishop, putting in a word fr-om time to 
time. When dessert came on the Archbishop was accustomed 
to go into his room for a moment. As soon as he was gone 
she cried : 

“ Ah 1 I was waiting for this moment. D’Osmond, shut 
the door on him and lock it, and then ring the bell.” 

A servant came. 

_ “ William, you must go to the Archbishop and occupy his 
attention, to prevent him from retmming here.” 
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la Patna et les Castagnet, with which I was entirely in 
sympathy, but which had little resemblance to the principles 
of the Holy Alliance. 

Pozzo was perfectly correct in regarding himself as a ri\al 
of Bonaparte at that time. But when this idea Mas once 
fixed in his Corsican head) he could ne\er get rid of it, and 
' continued to regard lumsclf as the ri\al of the conqueror of 
^hdyj of the First Consul, and e\eii of the Emperor Napoleon. 
He Mas too sensible to proclaim this idea in set terms, but it 
was working in his brain and found expression in tlic most 
energetic hatred. He would ha\ e gone to tlic bottommost pit 
to find antagonists to Bonaparte, and in%ariably dogged his 
steps wth a perse\erance to which his distinction of diaracler 
and his brilliant talents gave an importance liardly to bo 
foreseen from his social position. 

At this time he was continually at our house, pacing 
alternately from the depths of discouragement and despoit to 
wild extixjmcs of hope and joyfulness; but he Mas always 
witty, interesting, amusing, and even eloquent His conver- 
sational style was slightly foreign, and this, added to bis 
constant use of simile, gave it a picturesque aivd uneJj)«tal 
colouring which seized upon the imagination, Mhile the 
originality of his talk was emphasised by bis foreign accent 
He was a most companionable man. llis inade<juate knowf- 
ledge of the world had not yet been modified by tliat 
assurance which success aflerwards gave liim. Moreover, it 
was less startling to see a little Corsican breaking the rules of 
polite society at that time than afterMords, when be di9pU)«l 
his unpolished manner amid the splendour of ambassadorial 


residences. 

Edouard Dillon introduced him to U»c Comte d’Artow. 
Pozzo speedily appreciated Uic Prince, and wlnlo the tttr 
tliought he had gained an agent, Pozzo rcgiuxlcd him f 
os an instrument to be used if jiossible in tlie furBicruiiw- o 
bis ambition, and cspcciaUy of lib hatrol. 'Ibc imlroann , 

bONicMir, sccmal to him entiody blunt, and Iw im, n«o,domjd 

to express himsdf soUi great bitlenicss in n.romng to 
lack of account to wbidi bo bail bcoi able to tun) 
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EDOUARD DILLON 

Edouard Dillon, of whom Iliavcjust spoken, was my mother's 
brother, and was for a long time known lus the “handsome 
Dillon.” A contemporary chronicler pointed to him as one 
of the lovers with whom slander provitled the (ilueen, a story 
which was bixsed upon the following foundation. 

Edouard Dillon was very handsome, very .self-siiti.sfled, and 
very much in fashion. He was a member of the circle ot 
jMme. de Polignac, and probably oliered to the Queen some 
of those compliments which were her right as a pretty woman. 
One day he Wixs rehciusing at her house the figures of a (juadrille 
which was to be danced at the next ball. Suddenly he turned 
pale and fainted away. He was placed upon a sofa, and the 
Queen wjis so imprudent as topl.ace her hand upon his heart to 
feel if it xvas beating. Edouax'd I'ecovered consciousness and 
apologised for his foolishness, admitting that in order not to be 
late forhis appointment with the Queen he had left Paris with- 
out breakfasting, and that in conscsjuencc of a long-standing 
womid, which he had received at the capture of Grenade, fainting 
of this nature occasionally attacked him, especially when he was 
fasting. The Queen ordered him some soup, and the courtiers, 
jealous of thissmallsuccess, insisted thalhewas intimate with her. 

The rumour soon died away at court, but was confirmed in 
to-wn when he was seen on St. Hubert’s Day crossing Paris 
in the Queen’s coach and eight. He had fallen from his horse 
and broken his arm for the second time while hunting. The 
Queen’s carriage was the only vehicle on the spot, and she 
ordered it to take my uncle home, returning, as usual, in the 
Eng’s carriage, as her own was only allied out as a matter of 
etiquette. It is very probable that many stories about the 
poor Queen have had no more serious foundation than this. 

My uncle fought a duel which made some stir. When he was 
at supper at the minister’s house, a man from the provinces, 
whose name I have forgotten, said to him across the table : 

“ Monsieur Dillon, I should like to ask you what those little 
pots are for.” 

Edouard, who was talking to the lady next to him, answered 
curtly, “ Por oats ” (d Vavoine). 

“Then I will send you back some straw,” answered the 


K 
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uimi, who did not know that jpots d ravXjEnc were a diah ia 
Kisshion at that moment, 

Edoufird did not iutemipt hU coin.eri,\Uo\-ij Wt oiler 
supper a meeting wnsturangcd for the next day at a fomcohat 
late hour, os he did not care to he dislmhcd m the monung. 
His mitagouist i\rri\ed at his hou&c at the time 
ilty uncle hxvd not finijiicd dicsdn^. He apologised for the 
delay, tiniahed his toilet witli all possible care and witli the 
uhnoat imagiiwhlo ddicswy. While thus occupied he j,ud to 
hii, opponent : 

** Sir, if y ou ha\ c no huNincss to call you clNCtthciv, I should 
suggest our going to the wood of Vincennes. I am dining at 
Splint ^laur, and I sec that I shall ha\ e huely time to keep 
my appoinlmenh" 

IVhat, so you intciul , , 

'*Ccrt.didy, sir; I intend to tUnc at Saint Maur afUt 
I lu\c killed you, for I £^\vo my promise ycstenlay to Mmr. 
do . . 


This boundless self-a^sumnce possibly staggcreil the poor 
man ; at miy n\tc, ho reveived a shrewd llirust, ai\d my uncle 
wont to dimicr at S^unt Maur, where Urn duel juid the cvu\\vf- 
Nition >rcro not disco^■e^cd milil tho next day, and thax frem 
the lidk of a tliird pei^oiu It must bo admitted th^t tifnia* 
tcry of Hus nature luo. some allnicti\-cucso>. 

In 1S03, at llic time of which 1 mu sp-aking, Eilouaid hul 
long since kiid aside (dl the mr* of a yoimg man, and 
become cntirolv i>alur.d ar\d agreeable. When a kwU adu 
him what hvvd become of Um pci>on known as the hand.vi..e 


Dillon, he replied witlr extrevne >cnou>ttcs**. 

“ He ha^ beeu guillotimxk’* ! » r 

He had plenty of mother-wit, ami an iutinitc knowlaJgc ai 
the world. I ha>c never seen any one wiU* Utter or gnuw 
lUOiinerN He h.ul Uxn alUched to the ComtedWrtm* 
uvwmUug when the household wu> lirsl lonmd, un.i 
on intimate tcna>, though he had no place at lU m-x 
table. The ceguuent of the Imh ilngajc, of « hJch h« 
command, hatl occupied hw atUnliun tor i 

had then transfer^ Ms re'poadbilitiws to hi* U-o^hcr, 
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Dillon, his lieutenant-colonel. In I\IartiniquG he had married 
a creole Avith a fortune considerable at that time, which allowed 
him to keep a fairly good house in London. The Comte 
d’ Artois dined there sometimes, and the other princes-very often. 

I happened to be there one day in 1S0‘1<, with a number 
of people, including the Comte dc Vaudreuil, Bonaparte had 
lust declared himself Emperor, thus destroying the hopes 
that the emigres had been founding upon his supposed 
Bombon policy. Everybody was discussing the opportunities 
which he had lost by this piece of effrontery. Some thought 
that he might have been Marshal of France, othem Chevalier 
des Ordres, and some went so far to suggest the post of 
Constable of France. Finally, M. de Vaudreuil, getting up, 
turning his back to the fire, and putting his hands beneath his 
coat-tails, observed in an authoritotive tone : 

“ Do you know what this seems to me to prove ? It proves 
that this Bonaparte, notwithstanding the reputtition which 
we have built up for him, is in reality a very clumsy scamp.” 

Commentary is needless. 

At the Peace of Amiens, M. de Boigne had returned to 
France, and urged me to meet him there. Apart from my 
own disinclination, I thought I had every reason to keep away 
from a country destined to further catastrophes. We knew 
that an upheaval was in preparation, and that Pichegru was 
at the head of this intrigue. He, at any rate, committed no 
indiscretion, and his conduct was marked by prudence and 
skill. He used to live almost entirely alone, often going away 
for a short time to throw people off the scent ; when idlers 
began to talk of his absence, he would suddenly reappear 
and show that he had been making a very ordinary jornmey, and 
one which was excellent evidence for his want of occupation. 

One day he started definitely upon his dangerous expedi- 
tion ; unfortunately for him, he was to be followed by the 
members of the Polignac family. They acted very differently. 
They paid a round of farewell visits, undertook messages for 
delivery in Paris, showed a list of persons who were waiting 
them, and who had probably no idea that their names were 
thus in use. It was inconceivable that their journey, after 
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this pubh'city, should seem to be of no importance ; ^ct they 
asserted that they were going off in secret This was thdr 
method of conducting a conspiracy. 

The day before their departure I dined willi them in tic 
country at the house of Edouanl Dilion. It was ncccsj>ary to 
cross a small common on the return journey. The Poliguacs 
were on horseback: they posted themsel%cs on tlie common, 
and amused thcmsel\cs for an hour by stopping the carriages 
which came up ; mine was one of the number. They 
demanded my money or my life, and then \\cnt offwitli roars 
of laughter, saying that it was a kind of foretaste of their 
future trade. The next day this \\himsicality was tlio lallw 
and the delight of their entire circle. This foolis,hncss vould 
not be w orth the trouble of narration did it not tlirow some 


light upon the character of tins Jules dc PoHgnac, which was 
fatal to the throne and to himself. Though he was ificn 
quite young, the discredit of this conduct is entirely his. His 
brotlier Annond, who was as stupid as Jules was foolish, was 
entirely under tlie influence of the latter. 

We soon heard of the arrest of these conspirators, and soon 
afterwards wo learnt the sad fate of tlic Due d’Knghicn. 
His father, it must be said, was crushed by the news, whicli 


he heard in a dreadful way. The Due dc Bourbon was sup- 
posed to inhabit Wanstead, a magnificent castle whicli the 
Prince de Conde had rented near London, for during hh 
military career in the array whidi went under his name, hu 
Highness hod not neglected his finances, and wasincom|>araWy 
the richest of the kmxgrt princes. His son could not tndure 
tlie regular life of Wanstead, and was gcncndly fo he fomid 
in London in a small suite of rooms witli one lalct, who ha* 
attended him from his j outh. ^Vs his brcakfiist was laic, he 
for Gui three limas w ith no result He then w ent down into 
little kitchen, and found Gui witli his elbows on the tab e act 
his head in his hands, shedding tears, wiU» Uic newspn^-f 
before him. At his approadi he raisctl Ins hc^i 
attempted to hide the newspaper. 'Phis the Due de Bourbo 
did not permit, and he then rtad Uic s-ad news 
assassination. Two hours ofterwanU the Pnnet* dc 
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arrived, and found him still in this kitchen, from which Gui 
had been unable to remove him, and into which he would 
allow no one else to enter. The Prince de Conde took him 
back to Wanstead. The care of Mine, de Reuilly, his 
natui’al daughter, who wils brought up by Mine, de Monaco, 
afterwards Princesse de Conde, helped to soothe his grief. 
This excessive grief, accompanied by fits of rage and cries lor 
vengeance, is the best feature in the life of the Due de 
Bom'bon, and one which I am glad to commemorate. 

As for bnigrc society in general, and the princes in par- 
ticular, the impression made by this event was strangely tran- 
sitory. Out of respect for the Prince de Conde, the Comte 
d’Artois decided that moimiing, ivhich would have been 
customaiy for five days only, should be worn for nine, and 
thought he had made a great concession. The Prince de 
Conde thought so too, for he went in person to London to 
thank the Comte d’Artois. The news arrived on Monday. 
The Due de Berry was absent from the opera on Tuesday, but 
reappeared on Saturday at the next performance. 

The Moreau case had been finished, and peace had not 
been disturbed in France. I therefore decided to accede to the 
repeated invitations of M. de Boigne. I felt that I was in a 
false position. The importance of the quarrels which made 
my life unbearable was now diminished by distance, and I had 
no sufficient reasons to advance for refusing to obey the 
orders which M. de Boigne had the right to issue. lie had 
just acquired a charming house, Beam’egard, at four leagues 
from Paris, and wished me to join him there. My parents 
promised to come and see me if I could secure the erasure 
of their names,^ and this eventually decided my action. 

1 From the list of imlgr&s. All the nearer relatives of Mme. do 
Boigne -were even then in France ; these included her great-uncle, d’Osmond 
de M6davy, formerly Bishop of Cominges ; and lier uncles and aunts, 
M. and Mme. Argout, n£e d’Osmond, with their son Eug5iio ; Mgr. 
d’Osmond, a bishop who had resigned the see of Cominges, had returned in 
February 1802, and had been appointed under the Concordat to the see of 
Nancy ; the Vicomte Joseph d’Osmond and his wife, ncc Gilbert de Voisins, 
with their son Charles. (See the letter of the Admiral de Bruix in the 
Appendix.) 

moment when the imperial court was oi'ganised, the Bishop of 
Nancy had been appointed almoner to Prince Louis, the Emperor’s brother 
(Almanach imjidrial). 
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officeti-Ltet.^T'lr; ^ Zmt-PKncl. custom ho««, 

Molous. 


Lv September 1801 1 embarked at Gravesend upon a DuUb 
V eaol mtb a cargo of whale od ; vi e ran into a v ioknt stomi, 
and the sea became vcjyhigb for so smaU a boat 'Xhewava 
broke ov or us atid the water ran into my cabin ; ns it had first 
w^bed over Urn baireh. of oil, it brought a terrible smeU, 
w imi increas^ the borron, of the crossing, Tboirtssagcwas 
jengtuy, as the captmn, who was probably \cry jgaomnt of 
fais business, missod Uie mouth of the Meibc, mul it wa» not 
until the fourth day that we arri>cd at La Bridle. 

Communications had been intemiptctl by tlie war, and 2 
was tlms forced to mail ni_)sclf of Uie croa!>ji)g of a im.rduint* 
nian.^ Regular slcamcn> were ouJy runniiig to llmum on tbe 
Swedish coast. The crowing was rough and Uie land jounay 
a great hardship; Uie latter would ba\e been almost inijHte- 
sible for a jouug woman wiUiout escort. Our captun’-* 
papers represented him as coniing from Lmdcn ; llu'i 
obvious fraud, which deceived no one. I hciinl the tlmf of 
the customs oifidals who were on board nuking the uku 
who were examining llic diip while he was looking o>t.r tia* 
papers: 

“ lliis boat is from Grand Linden ?" 

“ Yci, sir, from Grand Liudcju" 

“ All right" 

He returned the papers to Uic cajitun wlUiout furtlicr 
observation; Grand Linden, in tlidr slang, vm LondkiU. 1 
liad no great dilHculty at the cusloui'bouMj ; I scut a 
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to the banker to whom I had been referred, and Mth whom 
I ought to have found, together with letters from M. de 
Boigne, the passports necessary to continue my jom-ney, but 
he had received nothing. I thus found myself entirely alone 
in a foreign country, without help or advice. I wrote to Paris 
to two of my uncles who should have been there with M. de 
Boigne. Meanwhile I did not know what was to become of 
me, and my position in Rotterdam had an adventurous ap- 
pearance which was highly disagreeable. If commimications 
had been easier I should certainly have retmaied to Grand 
Emden. 

The banker advised me to go to The Hague to see M. de 
Semonville, who was all-powerful and could help me on my 
way. I remember that when I expressed my fears that all 
communication with England might be interrupted, in which 
country I had left so many interests, the banker replied : 

“ Don’t distress yom-self, Madame, it is impossible. An 
attempt may be made to stop the Dutch commerce, but this 
can only last for a few days, and communication will resume 
its usual course within a week, as water finds its own 
level.” 

Notwithstanding his commercial insight, he had not fore- 
seen that a hand would be fotmd strong enough to maintain 
for years those hydrostatic conditions which he declared im- 
possible for a week, and which, it must be said, ended in an 
explosion. 

As soon as my carriage could be got ready, I went off to 
The Hague, I Avrote to M. de Semonville to ask for an inter- 
view ; he immediately sent M. de Canouville to say that he 
would call upon me. The manners of this latter gentleman 
caused me some alarm. Under pretext that he was my 
cousin, and also, perhaps, because I Avas young, pretty, and 
alone, he assumed a humorous and jesting tone Avhich dis- 
pleased me exceedingly, for the same reasons. I made a note 
of the fact that all the young men of revolutionary France 
Avere familiar, presuming, ridiculous, and impertinent. I had 
expected as much ; I presumed that I should certainly 
find M. de Semonville imperious, arrogant, and insolent, and 
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then all my predictions, made with the prudence onaeair 
jeoK of age, would be realised. 

^ JI. de Seinoimile arri%ed; be was in iimcb trouble. Tlie 
sickness of Bfiiic. i\raxxIoiia]d bud called Aliiie. de Sciuonnlle 
to Paris, and news bad reached him the e\ ening before of the 
young wife^s death. M. de Semoiuille expressed his regret 
that be could not hope to otlec me any comforts in a house of 
mourning. Though he was all-powerful iu Holland, he had no 
influence beyond its frontiers, mid could only give me pass- 
ports to Antw erp, where X would ha\ e to wait for my papers 
from Paris, He advised me to remain at The Hague in 
preference, and placed himsdf entir^y at my dbpo^al. In 
the course of our conversaUon he spoke of Momieur; I 
thought he meant Louis XVHt, and replied that tlie ffing 
was not in England, thus thinking that I might make a hold 
avowal of my Ho^olist principles. 

** I am aware of fliat,” stud de Scmonville gently ; ** I 
refer to his brother, Monsieur.’* 

I was overwhelmed, for in England no one had )ct been 
found to refer to the Comte d’Artois as Monsieur, and it was 
the first time that this title had been given him i« 
hearing. In the course of our interview M. de Stiuonv iilc 
spoke of tlie tragical end of the Due d’Enghicai with sorrow, 
in biguificaut contrast with the carelcscaicsS which I iiad hft 
on the other side of the Channel. I began to feel some 
mi^gi\ ings upon the corrcclncas of my sweeping coiidusiom 
made an hour before. However, I comforted m^-sclf wiUi the 
reflection that M. de ScmomiUc was an exception, iiU the 
rest of his compatriots. As for myadf, I am not unite 
certain what I was; English, I believe, but certmily not 


French. . 

At London I had seen a certain 51. de Xavaro, a t't.rtu- 
jmese, who was going to Uuajda, and hul met him 
durios Uw! Cltfebing. Uo luiidal to U.e Mlfe of lb 
Portuguese llim»tcr a letter of inlroduclioo «lurli 1 
for her hvu,band. aud told Ucr of my forlorn a.ml.tio.x .la 
hour later the good ilmc. de licurra ‘“J" ’ 

eairied me olf, tooh me to dinner »iU. her, mid then to h. 
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theatre in the embassy box. Th(i next day she took me 
about everywhere, and after that I became the recipient of 
general kindness from all the society at The Hague. Only 
those who laiow to what an extent the diplomatic body can 
weary of itself will understand the joy which greeted the 
appearance of a young lady who promised some kind of 
distraction. 

Comit Stackelberg, a ivild musical enthusiast, had soon dis- 
covered that I was a good musician. There was a general 
rivalry to make me sing, and as I was but a bird of passage, 
I chirped to their hearts’ content. I have never had a more 
brilliant success. I had the good sense to see that my popu- 
larity was due to the natm'e of my environment, rather than 
to my talents ; however, I miderstood that this life could not 
go on for ever. I was therefore sufficiently hard-hearted to 
tear myself away from the adoration of the representatives of 
all Em-ope, and to make a tom* to Amsterdam and through 
the rest of Holland. 

Three or four attaches announced their attention of escort- 
ing me, but to this project I offered strong opposition, and 
my good fr’iend Mine. Bezerra made them understand that 
it was entirely against my wishes. During my stay at The 
Hague I began an acquaintance mth Count Nesselrode which 
eventually became a real friendship. 

I stopped at Harlem to buy some hyacinths. It was 
suggested that I should hear the organ, and, having nothing to 
do, I agreed. I went into the church, where I was alone, as 
the organist was out of sight. Most enchanting music began, 
as the performer was competent and the instrument magnifi- 
cent; the echo organ ansivered the main instrument from 
another point of the church. I was not in the habit of hear- 
ing religious music, and wept and prayed Avith all my heart. 
I do not knoAV if this was due to my disposition, but I have 
rarely experienced a deeper impression ; Avith the exception of 
those hom’s which grief has graven in my memory, there are 
few in my lifetime of Avhich I preserve a more vivid recollec- 
tion than that, hour Avhich I spent in the cathedral of 
Harlem. 
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I fataycd at jVnisteKlam for three Ja)s, mid nejit to pay 
certain visits that had been armngecj, at Brack, Zamidam, 

M. Laboucliero asked me to dinner, where I saw Dutch ladies 
and gentlemen. I was shown many curious tilings and heartl 
stories of many more, but at Die same time I was glad to Icaic 
this town. Notwitlistanding its great comtuerciol activity, it 
seemed drcadfuiiy gloomy. I stopped at Utrecht, took a 
local carriage to go and see the hloravian institution mid the 
camp which General lifornioiit commmidcd in tlie plain of 
Zeist. I found tliat the brethren, who are represent^ as so 
happy in the story of himo. dc Gcnlis, mid whom I remembered 
from my childhood, seemed pole, sad, and wearied. I houglit 
some trifles from them, and a quarrel soon arose, one asserting 
tliat his productiQiia were superior, whicli fact tlie other demed, 
and I wont away bat little edified. I was, howcicr, much im- 
pressed by the sight of tlie French cam}). I had recently 'iaited 
some camps in England, whidi wore far from prcicnling i>o 
brilliant mid miimatcd a spectacle, though tliol'ruidi soldius 
seemed individually less vigorous, and were not so well 
drc»scd. 

I saw the carriage of General Jlnmiont pass, with his wife 
in full dicss. The postillions were dressed in gold-braided 
uniforms, and the carriage was gilded, but was dirty mid 

badly horecd. The whole appearance seemed to me ridivulou^ 
including tlie General’s wife, and I was ama>cd at it, for it 


was CioicUy as I bad foreseen. 

After an absence of ten days I returned to 'Ilw Hagtie, 
where I found letters froiumiy uncles, Jf. do Boigiic h.id nii^ 
calculated the moment of luy arrival, mid had started for iiav 05 . 
I was inforiiic-d that I should find my jias^iiorU at •‘^‘dwcqi. 
I spent an e\ cuing witlx Mmc. dc Bere'rra to take leave ^ 
society of Tlie Hague ; M. de Sciuouville was Uicre, together 
witli all the Dutcli auUmriUi>, mid the next iliy I sUrtetL 
I hml bc'on frightened by stories of Uio slncliiu^ <4 
cuslom-bouac ofllcials, and I was iiiora ahiniiutl by w prw 
pcct of d‘^ing with tlie French oflJeUs iw my rvUlioii* 
thoi« of the alien oflic*c when I left EngUml * 

extremely dkvgrecable. If the Eiiglbh were rude, vriut myi* 
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I expect from the French ? I\I. tic Scmonville had t^iveu me 
a letter of introduction, but my heart beat when I reached 
the fiiiit French station, 

I was very jiolitely retjuested to enter the of lice, and was 
followed by my maids. Aly carriage was put down ms coming 
from Berlin. An English carriage would have been con- 
fiscated, but this ms a German carriage might pmvs on payment 
of a considerable duty. While I wms paying, the young oflicials 
of the custom-house admired the carriage, wliieh wms a very 
pretty one. 

“It is from Berlin, said the chief inspector. 

“Yes, sir, just look; the fact is written on all the 
springs.” 

I blushed up to my eai-s ms I followed their looks, and siw 
printed on the springs “London pattern.” They began to 
smile, and I paid the sum demanded for my German carriage. 
While the chief inspector wms making the entries and handing 
me the receipts, another was busy with my passport, making 
out my description in a manner very obliging, but rendering 
me somewhat ill at ease. The chief noticed this, and half 
raising In's eyes from In's papei*, said : 

“Write down ‘ Fret ly ms an angel ’ ; that will be shorter, 
and will save jMadamo annoyance.” 

An inferior ofllcial had half opened one door of the boot ; 
I slipped two louis into his hand. One of the clerks came back 
a moment afterwards and returned them to me, saying with 
the utmost politeness : 

“Madame, here are two louis which you dropped by 
mistake.” 

I took them back, feeling somewhat ashamed. Finally, 
everything seemed to be concluded to my entire satisfaction, 
Avhen they discovered that my driver’s whip was English. 
They showed me the word “ London ” printed on the silver 
butt of the handle ; no doubt I had bought it in some shop 
where English Avares Avere sold, but in France they Avere pro- 
hibited, and it Avas their duty to allow none to pass. We 
maintained om* serious demeanour throughout this final scene 
of the charade. They Avished me a pleasant ]om‘ney, and I 
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Went off much astonished at finding sucii Iviiid and witty 
politeness instead of the rudeness and possible brutality wMcii 
I had apprehended, I eatirged upon tlitoe details in 
order to show how emigre® who had reason to suppose them- 
selves entirely reasonable were none tiie Jess prcpos-yssednith 
ridiculous ideas about France, and were hostile to Franoi at 
bottom. 

When I reached Antwerp I found at the inn a note from 
IM. d’Herbouville, at that time prefect, saying that he had uiy 
passports. I was a near relation of his w ife, and he had gi\ cn 
orders that he should be told as soon as I reached Antwerp. 
I >vas hardly settled in my room at the inn when a great six- 
foot lout came in, crying his loudest in a shrill falsetto .* 

“Apollinaire, it is Apollinaire; lam Apollinaire!" and 
bo^nng to the ground witlr elbows out-lurocd. 

It was some iiioincnfcs before I recognised the young 
d'Argout, whom I bad seen some yeaw before in London, 
where his uncle, who was also mine, as he had warriwl my 
father’s sister, was busy with his education, an occupation 
which bore due fruit. This w'as the man who aftenranU roic 


to fame by indisputable merits, though these were accom- 
panied by an awkwardness and clumsiness which ho tlicn 
displayed in full vigour. He gave me a frcili proof of tlie 
fact the next rooming. He accompanied mo to tlic callicdral 
of Antwerp, and in spite of my supplications he walked up 
backwards to the top of the tower tliat he might gi^c me h» 
hand, a perfomance no more couvciuent for me tlion for him. 
lie then held a small position in the joint eustom-houiC, by 
means of which he supported his motlicr. He nfUrwarui 
became prefect, a peer, and a minister. Hu was a inau u 
talent, good-hearted and honourable, but hw iutdUgvncc wa» 


almost os clumsy as his maimcis. . 

Jf. d’Hctbourillo cainc in aflemonli I fn™'' j''"' 
and dUtant ; Un Iwd rcecnUy been eumpromised by Uic nM..- 
siderate gmtitade of certain ^nigre. to %.l.om be Ivul been or 
scnicc, and nos tiicrefore odopdng on atliluJcorceArte. 


imited me to dinner. 

My moat hitcrcating \isitor «as M. 


Jfalonct, on “'“I 
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friend of my father, and maritime prefect ‘of Antwerp. 
M. Malouet had been a Constitutionalist iii ’89, a term of the 
greatest reproach among the Emigres ; none the less, he had 
continued his friendship with my father, at whose house I 
constantly used to see him. It was not long since he had left 
London, and he was not quite sure what kind of Avelcome I 
might extend to a prefect of the Republic, or rather of the 
Consulate. Reassui-ed upon this point by the joy I mani- 
fested at beholding a face I knew for the first time in a 
month, he made a sign for me to be silent, opened all the 
doors, looked out to see if any one was listening, closed them 
carefully, pushed a chair into the middle of the room for me, 
di’ew up another, and then asked in a whisper for ne^vs of my 
excellent father, adding : 

“You see, my dear, I must be careful not to compromise 
myself.” 

He gave me a list of rules, recording what I was not to do 
or say in Paris, in every case to avoid compromising myself, 
which eventually reduced me to terror, though he had at first 
inclined me to laugh. My impressions were strengthened by 
the fact that his rules were supported by examples of the 
most alarming natm-e. 

“ But the comitry is quite iminhabitable ! ” I cried involun- 
tarily. 

“ Hush, hush ; that is a fearful piece of imprudence.” 

He again examined the doors, but would no longer expose 
himself to another indiscretion. He took leave of me, saying 
that it would be more prudent of him not to see me again, 
that d’Herbouville had asked him to dinner, but that he would 
not run the risk of being tempted to ask me some imprudent 
question. There was no great danger, it was rather my words 
than his that he was afraid of ; but the fact remains that he 
gave me a great fright. No man can escape his destiny. 
Some years later, M. Malouet, who was then a Counsellor of 
State, was compromised by his action ^vith the Baron Louis, 
not'svithstanding his careful precaution, and was exiled by the 
Emperor. 

At d’Herbouville’s house I found his family and some guests. 
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They were much more congenial than I had ei^pected, in Wew 
of the observations of jM, ilalonet. He had succeeded, how- 
ever, in disturbing my peace of mind, and I was somewhat 
afraid for myself and much alarmed for the others, to whom 
my presence might be a source of danger. However, I inuat 
say that even M. Slalouel^ and the d’Herbouville family in 
particular, found an opportunity of speaking with n^ret, gne^ 
and indignation of the death of the Due d’Enghien, which 
the emigres had so entirely forgotten. Everywhere in all 
classes, especially among those attached to the Gov eminent, 
I found that this topic was an open sore on my return to 
France. 

I reached the castle of Beaun^ard without any further 
adventure, having gone round Paris. M. dc Boigne had not 
yet returned from Savoy, and I installed my&cU mUtre» of 
this beautiful spot I took possession with much sorrow, to 
which I could give way as I pleased, on November 2, 380b 
AU Souls' Day, iu a cold and penetrating fog, which nude it 
impossible to sec thi'ec feet before odc% eyes. In the evening 
I found myself shut in a room without bells ond with doors 
which I could not open, as the locks were difllrent from ibo^c 
to which I vvas accustomed in England- BclU had been pro- 
scribed as aristocratic during the llcv olution, and do Boignc 

had not thought of having them put in. I felt a wuirincM 
and desolation which froze me to the soul, mid I could not 
have thought myself in a wilder country had I been on the 
banks of the Columbia. Tlie neat day I sent out for n lock- 
smith. He assured me Uiat he could arrange a tcmjxin^ 
bell until the wires could be renewed. Hliat a dn-uifu* 
country it is where locksmiths speak in tlic style of tlic 
Atlienmum, and where horsc> are harnessed with siring I J f 
unfortunate brain, twenty ycai» of age, w£to Uicii for tiic nr 
time left; to its own resources, and wos entirely bcwiiuvn. y 
the multitude of impressions whicli I rcccival; 1 uvv 
preserved a number of keen recollections of Uiis journey. 
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My opinions — Tho Duchcsso do CluUillon — Tho Duchcsac do Laval, 
the Due do Laval — Tho family do Rohan — Tlio Rrincesao Bcrllio do 
Rohan — Princcsso Charles do Rochefort — Princcaso Ileriuinio do 
Rohan — Painful scene — My first hall in Paris — Death of tho 
Admiral do Bruix — Tho Emperor's words — Tlio Princesso Serge- 
Gallitzin — Tho Duchcsso do Sagan — M, do Caulaincourt — Scene 
between tho Princesso do la Troniouiilo and M, d'Aubusson — Tho 
Duchcsso do Cho\Touso 

I DID not cai'c to be present at the festivities of the corona- 
tion, which would have outraged my Royalist leanings. We 
amused our idle retirement by various quips and cranks. One 
was somewhat to the point which said that the imperial cloak 
was allowed to hang loose because the Emperor could not 
passer la Manche. Notwithstanding my prejudices, I was 
never able to suppress a very sincere admiration for the First 
Consul. I admired him as the conqueror and the writer 
of bulletins. No one had explained his vast merits as a 
legislator and a calmer of passions, and I was incapable of 
appreciating him by my own judgment. Had I lived in 
another atmosphere, I should, I believe, have been really 
enthusiastic about him. 

In London my poor mother had often wept with vexation 
at my political principles, and insisted that I was turning my 
brother’s head in favour of Bonaparte. It is certain that 
after a near view of our princes, and a distant impression of 
the First Consul, all my interest Avas concentrated upon the 
latter ; the death of the Due d’Enghien had made an impres- 
sion upon me as transitory as upon those with whom I was 
then living. Notwithstanding this attraction for the Emperor, 
I was still bound by a thousand prejudices to what was known 
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•vs the auaoi r/gmc My EngUJv education also toned me 
instinctively m the direction vvhidi has since been called 
Libcnil So far as I can discover, tins vr i^ the point at which 
I had arrived at when I nnehed France. M de Bogne, 
dilhcult as I find tlie fact to inideistand, was no n.voliilJMi.in, 
and upon tins one subjcctof politics vre vvetn almost in uihre 
\grccmcnt. 

At the end of December vre tot up hou*e in P'ui>, wben. I 
‘spent the tlircc most \re.insoinc monUis of in^ lift- 
*;ociet^ Is so cxclu&ix e th^xt llicre is no plice for *1 new-eoraer, 
xxho Is completely isohted until he or she l\a» formed a arde 
apart, iforeox cr» m> A-jir of scenes, \rhich M dc Boigne 'scoald 
begin upon any or no occAsion, obliged me to i rctirccJtntol 
l\fe which was uot conducive to ^^ocnl intcrcour<t. lioci 
tunc to time I found an old woman who rememboed 'cc.n^ 
me as a bvib) at Versailles, or •mother who told we dorcs 
of U13 childhood at Bcllcnic, hut Uicsc were not cxcUng 
districtions 

I was \erj kindly received by Uic rnnccsbo de Gmnim, of 
whom I hive already vpgtcn, she wa* ucful •md-^nicc- 
able to me as any cue could be who w%» bodnddai and saw 
vxry few people. The Duchesse do CJutilloa, on the other 
baud, was unendurable she would keep me fir hours 
lecturing me upon a multitude of subjects on wh vh her 
advice was as useless as it vras anfaquitcd, die wouH al«vv» 
begin and end her stmions willi these w-onls 

“ My little quocn, as I have the honour to Ixlong to vvw,”" 
whlcli meant in straighlforwmi langiuigt," Cons dcryour^lf 
highly honoured tliatl am willing to recogiiiNj our rtlal-oa 
ship,'' an honour whicJi I did not feel <h<pi>wd to adenU 

In her maguiticxul rcsiduice m the Hue du B-e vhe h'ci 
in a large room, winch she called her study, ium.'>hcd wvth 
much old fashioned luxuiy, and provaded with v ght or ^ 
clocks, no tvro of whidi kept the same tun*. t >piciu.J 
gilded cage hung down like a Aundeber, full of buds ' 
vt the top of their voices. Tins cUttc^ added to the lu* 
and monotonous voice of the Ducicsx, got ujxsu irr 
and made vasib. to the hau‘e a rral {ortnn:- I ^ 
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without vowing never to return again — a vow I should 
certainly have kept if iny letters from London had not con- 
stantly contained messages for Mine, de Chatillon. 

This Duchesse de Chatillon was the daughter of the 
Duchesse de Lavalliere, a rival of the wife of the Marshal of 
Luxembourg, both beautiful and fashionable women. These 
qualities were thus shared by the daughter. The frame of 
a looking-glass in this study where she delivered her long 
homilies to myself was papered with the portraits of her 
lovers. Not knowing what to do with them, she had added 
them to the furniture. The number of these portraits was 
considerable, and they made a very pretty decoration. She 
had been a free-thinker, but was now a strict supporter of 
religion. With her became extinct the family of Lavalliere, 
and with her two daughters, the Duchesse de la Tremouille 
and d’Uzes, the family of Coligny-Chatillon. 

The Marquise, who had become the Duchesse de Laval, a 
former friend of my mother, and my godmother, treated me 
with motherly kindness. She w'as as simple as Mine, de 
Chatillon was pretentious, and never advanced her family 
claims. I was therefore very glad to visit her in her cell in 
the convent of St. Joseph, where she lived in the practice of a 
devotion both meticulous and lax. She gave all that she xiad 
to the poor, and her poverty was so apparent in her dress 
that one day in church a man tapped her on the shoulder, 
wishing to pay her for his chair. ^ 

“ You are mistaken, Sir,” replied the Duchesse gently. “ It 
is not I, but that other lady,” 

The word lady in this situation always struck me as 
touching. 

The Due de Laval was by no means pleased with his 
wife’s position. He tried the experiment of giving her 
money, which speedily escaped from her purse ; he then 
resolved to hire a decent room for her, to pay her moderate 
expenses and those of her dress, though in this latter he 
affected but little improvement. If he had insisted upon 
dress conformable to her social position, he would have 
reduced h§r to despair ^ she wished to be able to walk alone 

h 
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on foot in the mud, and to usit churches and the poor with- 
out being observed. Although she was not pretty, she had 
been the most exquisite and magniiicent woman at the court 
of France during her youth ; Ijer uncle, the Bishop of Metz, 
used to pay all her bills, and slie used to spend forty 
thousand francs on her dress. Never had tiicrc been a 
greater diange, and perhaps she vrould have done better to 
avoid these two extremes. As she vv as, her husband rcapcctcd 
her deeply, and her children adored her. Her husband was 
a really eccentric character, a phenomenon rare in an) 
country, yet rarer in FVance, and rarer still in tlie class to 
which he belonged. Since he entered society, he had al«'a)s 
lived splendidly upon his profits at play vvilliout suflering 
any loss of reputation. He never seemed to frequent gaming 
houses any more than other men of his position. He never 
went about looking for pigeons to pluck, but he calculated 
upon an income of one hundred thousand crowns from cards 
as he would have calculated upon a revenue from ground- 
rents. He was the finest and the fairest placer iliat could 
possibly be met, and a decision of the Due dc Laval on any 
doubtful point would have been regarded as !avr Uiroughout 
Europe. 

Ho had been a good ofnccr,and it was inshted that he had 
a soldier’s e)e. He had distinguished himselfinllie campaign 
of the princes, where he had been so unfortunate as to ^.-c 
bis second son, Achillc, killed before Ins c)c3, the only one of 
his children for vvliom he cared. When tins army was dis' 
banded, he displaced a paternal generosity to hU own ngi- 
ment, which found no imitators and cam^ him the highest 
esteem. In the ordinary course of li/c he profcaicd a stifuh* 
ness which ran to exaggeration. He met his dauglittr-indaar 
walking in the street one day, when it was bcgiiimng to ram, 
pretended not to notice her, and said to her in the evening. 

“Caroline, >ou must have got horribly wet tiiis monuag* 

I would liave taken }ou into my carriage, but I wa* afnud of 
tile damp if the door were ojKnetL'* , , * • • 

A thousand stories of tins kind might be quoted. huUu* 

cliildren loved him, and cvciy' one ro|>ccted him. « 
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largo number of calls, for calling was in his case a rule of 
conduct; he insisted that it was the best means of preventing 
scandal about one, as nobody cares to talk about a man who 
might walk in in the middle of the conversation. 

Anecdotes abound of his misuse of words ; he had a strange 
difficulty in realising the true meaning of a word. It was in 
the expression, not in the idea, that he went wrong. He 
would speak of some one being whipped into the four corners 
of an oval court ; he had got on horseback in order to arrive 
currente calaino ; he had received an anonymous letter 
signed by all the officers of his regiment. A thousand 
blunders of this kind are reported everywhere. One of his 
finest and least known mistakes is the following. A discussion 
arose as to how far Zeuxis and Apelles^ were contemporary. 
The Due de Laval, who was sitting at supper next to the 
Due de Lauzun, said to him : 

“Lauzun, what is the meaning of the word con- 
temporary ? ” 

“ It means people who live at the same time ; you and I 
are contemporaries.” 

“ Nonsense, you are laughing at me. Am I a painter ? ” 

In the inner circles of society it was supposed that the Due 
de Lauzun worked up the stories about the Due de Laval, 
with whom he was very intimate. One day he pretended to 
be vexed with him, and the Due de Lauzun answered : 

“ Getting angry, Laval, are you ? Well, I will tell no 
more stories about you, and you will see Avhat you will 
lose.” 

He was right, for the sayings of the Due de Laval had 
given him a kind of celebrity. His mind has been compared 
to a dark lantern which illuminates its inside only, a some- 
what ingenious comparison, for if he said many dull things, 
he never said a tactless one. 

His eldest son, Adrien, who afterwards became Due de 
Laval, was a society man. His name rather than his merit 
raised him during the Restoration to positions in which he 

1 iPamous painters in ancient Greece. Zeuxis lived from 4G4 to 398 B,o, 
and Apelles in the second half of the fourth century B.o. The latter painted 
the portrait of Alexander the Great. 
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on foot in the mud, and to \isit churches and the poor with- 
out being obber>ed. Although she was not pretty, she had 
been the most exquisite and magnificent woman at the court 
of France during her youth ; her uncle, the Bishop of Mctr, 
used to pay all her hills, and she used to spend forty 
thousand francs on her dress. Ne\er liad there been a 
greater change, and perhaps she would ha^o done better to 
avoid these two extremes. As she was, her Iiusband rcsj)cclcd 
her deeply, and her children adored her. Her liusbaud «as 
a i-eally eccentric character, a phenomenon rare in a«) 
country, yet rarer in Rrance, and rarer still in the class to 
which he belonged. Since he entered society, he had alwa)s 
lived splendidly upon his profits at play without sufiering 
any loss of reputation. He nc\er seemed to frequent gaming 
houses any more than other men of his position. He nc^cr 
went about looking for pigeons to pluck, but he calcukitcd 
upon an income of one hundred thousand crowns from cards 
as he would have calculated upon a ie\cnuc from ground- 
rents. Ho was the finest and tlie fairest plover Uiat could 
be met, and a decision of the Due de lA>al on any 
|jGeD.c?gardod ns Jaw tlirougbout 
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large number of calls, for calling was in his case a rule of 
conduct ; he insisted that it was the best means of preventing 
scandal about one, as nobody cares to lallc about a man who 
mirfit walk in in the midtile of the conversation. 

O 

Anecdotes abound of his misuse of words ; he had a strange 
difficulty in realising the true meaning of a word. It was in 
the expression, not in the idea, that he Avent wrong. He 
would speak of some one being whipped into the four corners 
of an oval court ; he had got on horseback in order to arrive 
ciLrrente cuhmo ; he had received an anonymous letter 
signed by all the officers of his regiment. A thousand 
blunders of this kind are reported everywhere. One of his 
finest and least known mistakes is the following. A discussion 
arose as to how far Zeuxis and Apelles ^ were con tern poraiy. 
The Due de Laval, Avho was sitting at supper next to the 
Due de Lauzun, said to him : 

“Lauzun, Avhat is the meaning of the word cou- 
teinporaiy F " 


“ It means people who live at the same time ; you and 
are contemporaries.’^ j 

“Nonsense, you are laughing at me. Am I a paint^jij" 

In the inner circles of society it Avas supposed tly 
de Lauzun Avorked up the stories about the and 

with whom he was very intimate. One day me’ that 

be vexed with him, and the Due de Lausn my 

“Getting angry, Laval, are you? ,md borrowed five louis 
more stories about you, and you v immediately 

‘ . 1 . n , . for Avhich she had also to 

He was right, for the sayings o,^ lom.^for 

pen him a kind of celebrity. ^ His she would rather 

to a dark lantern which illuminates 

what ingenious comparison, for if he y commissioned poor 
he never said a tactless one. y ^ piti^gy con- 

His eldest son, Adrien, who afterw ^ot with- 

Laval, was a society man. His name pretending to think 
raised him during the Restoration to rjj^ Quickly 

A Famous painters in ancient Greece. Zeuxis , 
and Apelles in the second half of the fourth centu 
tlie portrait of Alexander the Great. 
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changing the subject, I took W a\vay with me to >isit her 
giundmother, and when 1 took her home I had the pleasure 
of leaving her tolerably composed. But her suflerin^ ha\c 
always remained in my mind as one of the most painful 
tortures that a noble heart could undergo, and hers seemed 
a heart to feel such an experience in all its hittcnicss. Her 
plainness and her poor dress had induced my ser\antstokccp 
her waiting in the ante-chamber. 

Her second sister was pretty, and tiic third, Gasparine, 
afterwards Princesse de Beuss, aud at tliat time a cluIJ, v'as 
charming. They had ttvo brothers, who became a credit to 
the family aud settled in Bohemia ^yith their uncles. Their 
family attempted, with every reason, to separate tljem from 
their father and mother. After the death of Mmc. dcGuuuuc, 
the indiscretions of Prinecsse Charles became so outrageous 
that she was forced to withdraw from society. 

The first time that I went to a ball in Paris «as at Uic 
Hdtel dc Luyncs ; I thought I was entering Cal} pso*s Grotto. 
The ladies all seemed to me like njmphs. The beauty of 
tlieir costumes and of their figures impressed me so strongly 
that only after several cvcjnngs of the kind did I di^cosir 
that I had actually been accustomed to see in Loudou a far 
greater profusion of beauties. I v\as much astonished after- 
wards to find these women, who were so exccllLnlly dn.v>cd 
in society, di*;graccfuUy slovenly at home, wiUi untidy Iww, 
dirty wrappers, and negligent to the lost degree. These hul 
habits have completely disappeared within tlic lost 
and Frcncliwomcu are as careful as Bnglish in Uicir donioUc 
life, and dress in the hot possible taste. 

I was curious to sco ^Imc. ll^icauiicr, I was infonnctl tin 
she was in the Utile drawing-room witli five or six 
women; I went in, and saw a person whose faccMxnanl o 
me highly remarkable, and when she v'Uit out fur a vw 
nmracnb, afterwards I followed her. Some one wkwl me 
w hat I thought of ^finc. Ktcamivr. ^ 

Cliarming. I am following her to s,ce htr dunce. 

“Tlut girl? Tliat is MHc. do U Vauguyou; 
Uceamicr is silting in Um window Uiuc in that grey 
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When she was pointed out to me I saw in fact that a face 
which had impressed me but little was wholly beautiful. It 
was the special characteristic of this beauty, which may be 
called famous, to appear to greater advantage every time 
she was seen. She will probably reappear in these memoirs, 
as our acquaintanceship began soon afterwards ^ and is still 
intimate. 

My uncle, the Bishop of Cominges, who had become Bishop 
of Nancy, was then at Paris. He was anxious for me to enter 
the household of the Empress, which was then being organised, 
and explained the freedom which a position at court would 
provide for me with reference to M. de Boigne. Apart from 
the fact that such a proposal was contrary to my opinions, 
my tastes have always been repugnant to servitude of any 
kind, and I should not care to be attached to a princess at 
any period or under any government. He returned to the 
charge several times without success. From his manner of 
discussing the question as one which merely awaited my con- 
sent,- I am inclined to think that he was performing a com- 
mission, but I never experienced any disagreeable conse- 
quences. Whatever may be said, when a refusal was given 
with proper modesty and without undue emphasis there 
M'ere never any unpleasant results, nor was constraint ever 
exercised except upon people who wished to be con- 
strained. 

At that time we lost one of our cousins, the Admiral de 
Bruix, a man whose intellectual talents were greater than his 
morality. He had played an important part in the Directory, 
and alone had supported the honour of the navy throughout 
the Revolution.^ . . . . . ... 

• . . . Although he had been one of the foremost 

on the 18th of Brumaire, he had fallen into disgrace with the 
Emperor in the course of a stay at Boulogne. The Emperor 
had wished, against the Admiral’s advice, to perform a 
manceuvre which would cost many lives, and the Admiral 
had complained in no measured terms. W^hat, however, had 

^ See Madame Becamier, by Edouard Herriot, i. p. 142. (Wm. Heine- 
mann, London, 1906.) a Some words are suppressed. 
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ruined him was a remark uttered at a meeting of high dig- 
nitaries who wished to raise a statue to tlie new Emperor. 

Though every one was accustomed to his freaks, this remark 
was passed round and caused great displeasure, and an oppor- 
tunity for censure ^va3 discovered. He was summoned to 
Paris to account for some expenditure which had been slightly 
irregular, and was treated with scant consideration ; his migcr 
aggravated some pulmonary disease which had already begun, 
and he died in poverty so great that he was unable la buy 
firewood, notwithstanding tl\c luxury with which he was 
surrounded. But justice to whom justice is due. Oumrd* 
owed him a great part of his fortune, and on Icanung of his 
situation he sent 600 louis in gold to Mmc. de Breix the 
evening before her husband's death. This was not the 
hundredth part of the profit which he had made witli Uic 
Admiral’s support, hut Uic Admiral was d^ingond in disgrace, 
and the act reflects honour upon Ouvrard, 

Admiral de Bruix was a profcai,cd atlicist, os being an 
eighteenth-century philosopher, and Ins wife, who shared 
these principles, did not permit a priest to come near 
him during the uight on ivhich he died. My uncle, the 
Bishop of Nancy, was requested by the widow to con>L'y the 
news to the Eraperov, and made his way to Ujc morning 
reception. The Emperor listened to him with apparuil 
grief, and then observed : 

“At least, iny lord, I suppose wc ha> e Uic consolation that 
he died in the principles of the Christian faith? Bid 11*5 


recci'c the comforts of religion? 

^£y uncle was greatly confused, and could only slanuntr mi 
embarrassed ucgali%c. The Emperor looked athiin sCM-rcI), 
and turned on his heel. The words of this clcscr actor du 
not fall upon barren ground; no great dipiihuy prorc^Ndl 
atheism any longer, and ocry bishop did his bol to K-cun: 
an « cdifjing end ” for tlic members of his Cawily. Hovcur. 
Uie Emperor did not wish to disgust iny uncle, and 
him very kindly ui)on Uic next occasion of tlnir luuUng. 

1 Flnanckr and hua.1 of iht Commlwarial undef 
Boiplre, and tto IlaloraKon ; f^uentij coioixomlicf la 
ttnu d cij>cu*o to the imUlo tfCMJfj’* 
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Among the foreigners of distinction who were in Paris at 
the time of my anival, the Princess Serge-Gallitzin and the 
Duchesse de Sagan Avere the most remarkable. 

The Princess Serge, pretty, attractive, and original, seemed 
to have hardly escaped from her native steppes, and her 
bearinsT Avas that of an unbroken colt. In some old castle 
she had found an enamel portrait, Avhich had turned her 
head, and she had rejected a proposed marriage because the 
husband in question bore no resemblance to the portrait ; 
this cherished Avork of art she Avore round her neck, and Avas 
traversing Europe to find the original. I Avas informed that 
on the road she was constantly attracted by half resemblances 
to this imaginary type, finding sometimes the eye, some- 
times the mouth, or the nose of her ideal, and was thus 
obliged to divide her affections among a numerous company. 
When I kneAv her she Avas still characterised by the unstudied 
gracefulness of her quest. The Duchesse de Sagan bore at 
that time the name of her first husband, Louis de Rohan ; 
she Avas handsome, Avith a very distinguished air and the 
manners of the best society ; she possessed to perfection the 
talent of Northern Avomen for leading a life of high impro- 
priety beneath an outAvard shoAv of nobility and decency. 
All the daughters -of the Duchesse de Com’lande Avere fine 
ladies in the full sense of the term. 

At the end of this carnival I Avas invited, Avith every one 
else, to a great ball given by Mine. Recamier, who Avas then 
at the height of her beauty and her wealth. The company 
included a large number of specimens of the new Empire, 
Murat, Eugene, Beauharnais, the marshals, &c,, a great 
number of the old nobility, of returned einigrh, high financial 
authorities, and many foreigners. I Avitnessed a someAvhat 
strange event in so mixed a company. The orchestra Avas 
playing a waltz, and numerous couples had begun to dance, 
Avhen M. de Caulaincourt joined in with Mile. Chariot, the 
beauty of the hour. At that moment all the other dancers 
left the room, and they remained alone. Mile. Chariot felt 
ill, or pretended to do so, and this ill-omened dance Avas thus 
interrupted. M. de Caulaincourt Avas as pale as death. It 
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can be judged how far the murder of the Due d'Pnel,- 
that he had*hf^ *“ ■“ O'' ante-room 


to comphment Em, but Laurislon alone ,vaa silent. 

“No™^'*** nothing to say to me, Lauriston?" 

‘< 5 *’*“ P“*^ sufficiently high ? " 

« \vu onough for what it costs.” 

What do you mean by those words ? ” 

‘Anything you like.” 

The bystanders interposed, and the subject was not pursued, 
but lamnston, who had hitherto been a kind of favourite, 
VM «moved from the Emperor’s service, and did not reluni 
t Par« until long afterwards. I do not guarantee tin’s 
anecdote, which was believed among onrsobes at the time, 
but an opposition party is always badly informed. 'i'hU fact 
^ la e\ery opportunity of Icamiog, %vhcn I afterwards lived 
in in inincy with people engaged ill business under the Imperial 
overnment. They proved tome tlic absurdity of a number 
o things ivhich I had piously bcHcvcd for years, and thcre- 
ore I claim credence only for such stories os I know to be 
true. 

hor instance, I was present at a strange scene at Uic houi^i 
of one Mmc. Dubourg, where the society of Uie ofd rrgiinc 
used frequeutiy to meet at tJiat time. The Comte d’Anbusum 
had just been appointed chonibcrlaiii to thclimpcror. Tbc»e 

llnmirlnHniie avnwv kTvwl.l.. .1: 1 1_ -- I . 


nominations were highly displeasing to us, andwc cxprcMtd 
IS with more or IciS acerbity. The 


our objections with more or IciS acerbity. The rruict^'C dv 
Tremouillc was pleased to treat M. d'Aubu>!>oii witi» great 
severity, though they had been intiinidc fricmU audoitliough 
she saw him consUuitly. lie askeil her what ho luid done lo 
deserve tins severity, 

“ I tiiink you know, Sir." 

No, indeed, Tdudaiue ; it is iu sain for me to cumult wy 
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memory, and yet my recollections go very fur back, even to 
the time \vhen I wtis obliged to turn you out of the barracks 
for attempting to seduce the soldiers of my regiment.” 

The Princesse was petrified for the moment, and her fury 
then became hysterical. In spite of the partiality of the 
audience, the laush was accuinst her. It was asserted that 
when she was the Princesse de Saint Maurice, and was an 
energetic patriot at the beginning of the llevolution, she 
had been turned out of the barracks, wliithcr she had gone 
to preach insubordination to the soldiers. 

Although we were extremely insolent, we were by no 
means brave. This scene caused some stir ; Fouche spoke of 
it, and Mine, de la Tre'mouille was obliged to answer for it to 
the police, after which we were generally most polite to the 
new chamberlains. Mine, de Chcvreusc was almost the only 
person who ventured upon any indiscretion, but she was so 
eccentric and her whimsicalities were so universal that action 
of this kind was merely regarded as an additional caprice. 
Though red-haired, she was extremely pretty, very attractive, 
full of wit, and spoiled beyond expression by her mother-in- 
law, wliile she had a social position of her own which she 
tm’iied to advantage with extremely bad taste. The Due de 
Laval used to call her the Lady Purveyor of the Faubourg 
Saint Germain. He was right, for she had all the manners 
of the upstart, and abused the advantage of her position to 
extort respect and to display impertinence to any one willing 
to bear it. At the same time, she could be very gracious 
when she pleased, and as she found my house very pleasant, I 
never experienced the smallest of these eccentricities except 
at Grenoble, in the year of her death. Of this I shall sjieak 
later. 



CHAPTER XIII 

1 grow accustomed to Paris society — Amval of my parents la 
Fraaco— Mma. and Ulie. Dillon — I give feathers to the Empres 
dOdcpiune — The i-ociety of Sami Germain — Mmc. ECcaaucr— -ixa- 
hathin^ for tho first time 

Ik the early days of the Empire, opposition society in runs 
Ntas very pleasant. As soon os I u as initiated and hail 
formed a circle of my own, I found life \eiy delightful. 

Escry one was beginning lo experience some rcturo of peace 
and comfort, and no onewasanxious to risk Uicscadtantagcs, 
so that political opinion was comparatively peaceful. Two 
great parties were in existence, the members of llte Govern* 
iiient and those who were outside the Government. ITic 
latter, of whom I was one of the most hostile, conGned them- 
selves to epigram and to bad jokes when Uic doors vrerc 
closed; for though we did not profess the code of Malouet, 
we were careful to observe due bouniU. Some dhpUy *^f 
severity from Umc to time in the case of more turbulent 
spirits kept every one in resjKxt, and increased courtesy of 
intercourse was tire result. 

Sodal distinctions were still somewliat vogue; few people 
possessed establishments of their own, and Uio>cwho could 
keep open house in town or country found no diiGcuIty m 
gathering agreeable Jiocicty about Uicm. Sucii w.vi ^ my 
position during the second winter, and this state of tfuug* 
lasted three or four years. At the end of tliis time dcstrtioni 
became more immero\n»j Ibc great majority of the t.ohihlt 
attached Uvcuisclvea to the Empire, and the iuafria.;c of the 
Archduchess carried oil’ U»c rest. After tJiat, lodu's »hu 
did not go to the court wore few iudLvil,and if the 
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prosperity had continued a few months longer, there would 
have been none of them. 

My micle had secured the erasure of my father's name 
from the list of evugrcis with the less difliculty for the reason 
that he had no property to claim in France. He came to 
rejoin me, together with my mother and my brother 
Rainulphe, towards the middle of 1805. They established 
themselves in my house in Paris and at Beauregard. I was 
anxious that my brother, whose livelihood was by no means 
assured, and who was dependent upon myself, should enter the 
court service. My mother objected, and my father remained 
neutral, as he knew that his decision would be adopted by 
his son, and he did not wish to influence him. He was pre- 
sented to the Emperor, who showed him much condescension ; 
and was warmly welcomed by the Empress Josephine, who 
wished to have him for her equerry or at any rate to 
attach him to her son-in-law. Prince Louis, in a similar 
position. 

My brother would have preferred to enter the army, but 
he Avould have been obliged to enlist. The households of 
the princes provided an opportunity of securing a commission 
almost immediately. Young men thus attached first followed 
the princes to the war Avithout holding any rank, and if they 
behaved respectably Avere speedily given a commission. My 
mother Avept, my brother hesitated ; some evasion Avas made, 
and the post Avas given elseAvhere. In the folloAving Avinter 
Rainulphe began a close friendship Avith the beautiful lady 
Avho has since become almost a historical personage, by reason 
of the adventures of Blaye. Mme. d’Hautefort and her 
society Avere enthusiastic in their opposition to the Emperor. 
My brother adopted their ideas, and henceforAvard the project 
of court service Avas entirely abandoned. 

I cannot refrain from nan-ating a tiivial circumstance which 
confirms all that has been said about the futility and fickle- 
ness of the Empress Josephine. Mme. Arthur Dillon, the 
second Avife of that Dillon Avho had married Mile, de Rothe, 
and who was killed Avhen acting as general in the army of 
the Convention, Avas a creole of Martinique and a cousin of 
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tliG Empress, who often saw her, and was cspeciaUy fond of 
her daughter, Fanny Dillou. We weie \ery iuUmate nilli 
the whole of this family. Mine. FitzJames, daughter of 
JIme. Dillon by anotlici* manioge, nos my best friend. 
When Mme. Dillon nas staying with me at Beauregard, she 
went to pay a x’isit to Saint Cloud, and tlie Empress deluded 
her with the idea that she could enable Fanny to make a fine 
marriage ; on her return she asked me if 1 would sacrifice a 
heron’s plume to lier. M. de Boigne had brought some of 
these from India and had ^ven them to me. 

The costumier I.eroi Iiad brought a %ciy poor specimen 
of a plume to the Empress that morning, Mme. Dillon lull 
said that I had much finer plumes, and her majesty moji 
immediately seized with on extreme desire to secure Uicm, 
We were still at table when a roan on horseback, in Ujc 
E mperor’s livery, came to ask if the plume had been given to 
Mme. Dillon. It uas impo^iblc to refuse. I gave it, and 
Mme. Dillon sent it off. 

The next day came a second message and a note from the 
Empress. Leroi thought the feather u as excellent, but it w as 
mounted in Indian style, and a second n ould be required to 
make a liandsorac plume, I Ibercforo gave tlio scconib Ihe 
next day Mme. Dillon nent to Saiut Cloud, and on her retuni 
she explained with some embarrassment that a tliird was 
required to complete theaigrettc, I ga\ethc third, announc- 
ing that I had no more to give. A third note amvtd, con- 
taiuuig a hymn of joy and gratitude. 

Some days afterwards lilme. Dillon told me tliat Uie 
Euiprcbs liad had an omamciit made up of ^cry beautiful 
cameos, whiclj she wished to present to me, I bcggcil lar lu 
sp.aro me the presentation, explaining Umt the plunu'* »uul 
been ^\cn to licr, Mme. Dillon, and Inul not Ix^n 
to tlie Empress. After uiiotlier visit to Saint Clou 
assured me that she had made vain tfiorts to jwfunn 
commission. The Empress luid sceuiul so hurt tliat rt wa* 
imjwsbiUc to resUt, luvd the onxauvcnt would bcM-ntto me 
shortly. . . 

The following Sunday my broUuJ'wtnt to j>ay Iu> xv’j'w 
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The Empress asked !after me, spoke with delight of the 
beauty and rarity of the plumes, and said to him : 

“I have nothing so precious to offer her, but I shall ask 
her to accept some stones which are valuable for their ancient 
workmanship.” 

My brother bowed. On returning to Beauregard, the first 
thing he did was to repeat this conversation, and we held a 
family council to consider how I should receive this favour. 
It was impossible to] refuse, and in spite of our prejudices we 
admitted that the choice of the gift had been made in excellent 
taste. Should I write, or should I request an audience to 
offer my thanks ? And would this latter entail the necessity 
of a presentation ? 

I might easily have spared myself all this anxiety and agita- 
tion, for Aom that day to this I have never heard a word of 
plumes or stones or anything of the kind. Those who knew 
the Empress well thought that when the case of cameos was 
sent back to her she found the contents so beautiful that she 
had not courage to part with them at the first moment of her 
infatuation. A month afterwards she would have been very 
glad to give them, but it Avas then too late. 

My great-uncle, the old Bishop of Cominges, had set up 
house at Saint Germain. His house became a meeting-place 
for a number of old tmtgres., whose conversations displayed 
much the same extravagance as those with which I had been 
edified during my stay at Munich. However, the influence of - 
Napoleon Avas felt even Avithin this sanctuary. The tivo 
folding-doors in ray uncle’s draAving-room Avere opened only 
for two ladies, and they alone had the right to be announced 
aloud by his old valet de chamhre. These Avere the Avife of 
the Marshal of Beauvau and Mme. Campan. 

The airs and graces of this latter lady Avere ridiculous in 
the extreme. One evening she attempted ito overwhelm me 
Avith her kindness, to Avhich I made but a feeble response, and 
I could not refrain from secret laughter at the rebuke Avhich 
my uncle thought it his duty to address to me upon that point. 
The idea that Mme. Campan secured from time to time a 
Avord of favour from the Emperor had made this boarding- 
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house mistress an important personage c\en in tlic ejca of 
people most hostile to the Go\cnimenl, So great was the 
prestige of his power at tliat moment 
At Saint Germain I mode the acquaintance of ^Ime. Jc 
Renouard, better known under the name ofRuffon. She was 
a living proof that there is no situation which a noble 
character cannot dignify. Mistress of the Due d’Orlums 
throughout the horrors of the Ue\ olution, she had passed 
through them all, combining entire dc\ otion to tlie I’riucc 
with a hatred loudly proclaimed for the crimes of which she 
was a witness and for the authors of them. It is extraordinazy 
that she did not pay the penalty for her franknesss, but it 
seems that she had been able to inspire oven these j«on4cri 
with respect. She remained faitliful to tlm mcpiory of the 
Due d’Otl^^an8, and, at the peril of her life, worked foe Uw 
benefit of his sons, whom she aided to escape from U^cir prUon 
at Afarseilics. To tlicm she entrusted her cliild, who wa» 
brought up by them abroad, under the name of the Chevalier 
d’Orliians, where he died quite young. 

A fact but little known is tlic great desire which M. d« 
Talleynind felt to marry Mmc. do Buflbn. Her aunt, U\c 
Vicomlesse dc Laval, did her best in Ihoe negotiations, but 
was unable to overcome her objection to becoming tlw wife of 
a bishop. She became extremely poor, ASwis.s,M. llczjwuinl 
de Bussiere, a ^ery agreeable man, paid court to her, and die 
accepted his suit; but tlvcir union was not of long duration* 
and he died, leaving her a sou. IVlicn I knew her, she was a 
widow, living in aboolutc retirement and occupied seUly vulU 
the care of this child, whom she was able to rv-cumiiwwh 
to her great happiness, to U\c Due d'Orltaiu Ix-foic Iwf 
death. , 

It must be said that this prince slmwtd great gratitude to 
Mine, de Renouard, and afttxwawls supjwrled htr wm. 
old connection of my relatives willi Uiis family obligctl them to 
break in upon the solitude of Mmc. de Ilcnouard. When vt* 
wasat her case she wosowHly talker, entirely eompmuwYt 
very inUresUng when rvlating her exjKxitncvi, thueg.* 
would rarely sjHiak of Uu.tu, and olwftv* uuwdhWijv* • 
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pieservcd some remnants of her beauty ami especially of her 
charm. 

j\Ime. Recamicr came to spend some days with me at 
Beauregard, where I had many visitors. I returned her visit 
at Clichy, whore she was living in the full security of a'^sured 
prosperity, when a few days afterwards her husband's l)ank- 
ruptcy was declared.^ Although she was little more than a 
social acquaintance, I had no thoughts of dropping her, and 
hastened to call. Her calmness, nobility, and simplicity in 
this situation, and the loftiness of her character, stood so 
high above the habits of her life as to impress me greatly. 
From that moment dates the keen ailection which I bear for 
her, and which has only been conlirmctl by the various events 
through which we afterwards passed. 

Many portraits have been drawn of IVIme. Ilccamier, but 
none, in my opinion, have reproduced the essential features of 
her character, a failure the more excusable as her variety was 
infinite. IMine. Iteannier was a true type of womanhood as 
made by the Creator for the happiness of man. She had all 
the charm, the virtue, the inconsistency, and tlie weakness of 
the perfect woman. If she had been a mother her destiny 
would have been complete; the world would have heard 
less of her, and she would have been happier. xVs slie 
had missed this natural vocation, she was obliged to find 
compensation in society. Mmc. Rccamier was the incarna- 
tion of coquetry; her talent in this respect amounted to 
genius, and she was the admirable leader of a detestable school. 
Every Avoman who attempted to imitate her has become 
an object of scandal or disgrace, whereas she always emerged 
unscathed from the furnace into Avhich it was her delight to 
plunge. The fact is not to be explained by any coldness of 
heart, for her flirtations were actuated by kindness and not 
by vanity. She was much more anxious to be loved than to 
be admired, and this sentiment was so natural to her that she 
always had some aflection and much sympathy to give her 
numerous adorers in exchange for the admiration which she 

• ^ 1806. See Mailamo Bdcamicr, by Edouard Herriot’ 

1 . p. 131. (\Vm. Heinemann, London, 1000.) 
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strove to attract; hence her coquetry avoided tlic usual 
accompanying selfishness, and was not absolutely borrea, if 
I may use the term. She thus prcscivcd the afieclion of 
almost all the men who fell in love with her. Nor have I 
known any one who could more dexterously combine an 
attitude of exclusiv cucss with a bearing of gcinial friendliness 
towards a numerous circle. 

Every one has praised her incomparable beauty, }»cr 
energetic benevolence, and her gentle courtesy ; many people 
have praised her lively wit. But very few were able to AV 
cover beneath the easy manners of her social intercourse tiic 
loftiness of her mind and the independence of her character, 
the impartiality of her judgment and the accuracy of lur 
intuition, f have sometimes seen her dominated; I never 
knew her to be influenced. In her early youth Mine. 
Rccamicr had adopted a species of aflectatjon froia the society 
in vvhicii she lived, and this dctraclcd both from berbtauiy 
and her wit; she soon abandoned it when she found another 
circle in full consonance wiU) her tastes. She became very 
intimate witli Mme, de Stacl, and aetjuired in her compaivy a 
taste for keen intellectual conv citations, in v»hich she look 
the part which a woman should lake, the prt of Intclli^nl 
curiosity, which she could excite about her by her own obvious 
intcKst. This mode of avnusement, Uve ■'ole recreation wlu'cli 
nothing can replace when onto the txe>to h*u» beta acijuin.'il, 
is only to be founvi in France and in I’arivt. Tins Mmc. 
dc Slacl said with perfect truth amid the hitter cxjicritnrv’* 
of her exile. 

The attraction which ^tmc. Kteamier wiw able to cxnt 
upon famous men caused the btgiimiiJg ot her comvfcbt’a 

with HI. de Chalcaubriand.* To him she devoted (arw I “f 
fifteen years. Thcdclicacyofhislxluiviounn.'ulchhn wufl ‘I 

of this afTcctioii, but I diould not like to iu.wrt tluvt 

deserved it by his dcpUi of feeling. The fact ntnam. tui 

she was botli ngrciablc nnil UNcful to him, and thv ^ 
faculties were concenlnvUd upon the l.vsk »if ‘oi ' 

violent conceit, c-almttig the biltenicvv of hi' t 

1 .VjJjixg/^uUMUr^l ne7l«ani7, llj> . 
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on the shore. My servants were asked if I had been bitten 
by a mad dog. I aroused extreme pity as I went by, and it 
was thought that I was being taken to be drowned. An old 
gentleman called on my father to point out to him that he 
was assuming a great responsibility in permitting so rash an 
act. 

It can hardly be imagined that the inhabitants of a sea- 
shore should be so afraid of the sea. But at that time the 
people of Dieppe were chiefly occupied in keeping out of 
sight of it and in protecting themselves from the disasters 
which they feared the sea might bring, so that it was for 
them nothing more than a means of annoyance and suffering. 
It is curious to think that ten years later bathers were arriving 
in hundreds, that special arrangements were made for Ihcir 
convenience, and that sea-bathing of every' kind went on 
without producing any astonishment in the neighbourhood. 
I have thus attempted to point out that the custom of sea- 
bathing, which is now so universal, is comparatively recent 
in France, for Dieppe was the first place where it began. 



CHAPTER XIV 


General do Boigno kcLs up Iioufo in Savoy — Cardinal Maur}' — 

Mme. de Stacl — Stay at Aix — Benjamin Constant — Dinner at 

Chamb6ry — Coppet — Eocca 

My life was so monotonous during the ten years of the Empire, 
and my participation in great events so scanty, that I have 
practically no landmarks by which to guide my chronology. 
I shall confine myself to putting down at random, without 
reference to dates, such recollections of this period as deal 
with personages of some importance, or depict the manners 
of that society in which I lived exclusively. 

M. de Boigne had begun to build a house in Savoy, whore 
he had bought an estate.^ At first he had spent some weeks 
every summer there, but these soon became months. Finally, 
attracted by the vast importance which his unequalled wealth 
gave him in his OAvn country, he settled there definitely, and 
became the benefactor of the place. Beauregard was then 
too large a house for the income which he had left me. It 
was put up for sale, and bought by the Prince Aldobrandini 
Borghese, and I transported my goods and chattels to a little 
manor in the village of Chatenay, near Sceaux. The birth of 
Voltaire in this house gave it some pretensions to celebrity. 
This removal did not take place until 1812.” 

I have mentioned my relations with Cardinal Maury. His 
return to France was preceded by a very servile letter addressed 
to the Emperor, which the latter forthwith published. This 
circumstance provoked a somewhat witty remark from a clever 
woman who had formerly been the Cardinal’s friend. He 
found his portrait at her house. 

1 The estate of Buissonrond, near Chambery. 

2 See in the Appendix the letter of Mme. de Boigne to her husband, under 
date November 24, 1812. 
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“Itis^e^ygool^ of jou^hesaid/'to have kept lint old 
engia^ ing.” 

“I ha\o always been greatly attached toil, ^ourtminence, 

and T TOlue it the more to-day, a*? it preceded the 10110?.” 

As soon as we knew tliat tlie Cardinal was in Paris n>y 
fathei called on him, and begged Irim to come and dine at 
Beauregard; he accepted eagerly, and the following Suntlxi 
we saw an enormous Italian coach discliaige seven persons at 
our door — his brother, bis nephew, his nieces, an nbht, and 
in short his whole household. He told me frankly tliat ns he 
was going out, he thought he might as well save dinner for 
ev'er} body. I had preserved a lively recollection of the good* 
ness which he had shown me in roy ) owlh, and cannot express 
my disappointment at this second meeting. His face, hi* 
manners, and his language were of a piece, and would have 
been shocking in an infantry corporal, lie told sloricn in 
the most frightful taste. 


I remember that during this first dinner he related a veno 
that had happened in his diocese of itfontcfiavcone. UTte 
scene took, place in a convent, where the nuns, their confev^or, 
and a grand \ icar who had been sent to inv c^'tigatc a numkr 
of mutual complaints, used such language that the slon 
vvould have been more fitted for a regimental guaKhroom 
than for the moutlv of a Cardinal. 1 was much ovlonislict! 
at these characteristics, and my surprise w as elmnxl l»,v RU 
parents. lie had been very dificrent when Ihc^ had knoxn 
Iiim at Home, allhougli even then his manners wire hv no 
means polished. His brother told ns that a seven* illmr** hoi 


undermined his moral in^stincts. 

This was soon apparent to cvervbwiy. Hh glutton) 
his avarice made him the butt of *5ocicty, and at 1 an* he ” 
a life which was the object of general worn. Hi* 
meanness was carried to such n point that when lie If 
hired rooms to enter upon nn an.hbishopric, lie 
liours shivering in his room waiting for the ndics o »u on i 
firo to grow cold, so tlmt he might rarr> them oW, »» * 
wishing, as he said, to leave Ihtm for I »* 


bcmlit. 
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One day lie was going out of his house with my father. 
When they were half way down stairs he said to him : 

“ We must go back again. Your visit has distracted my 
attention, and I have forgotten my usual precaution.” They 
Avent into his room, and my father saw him take a little 
saucepan from the fire and shut it up in a cupboard, the key 
of which he took away. 

“ You sec, my dear friend, when I go out I lock up my 
stock-pot; these scoundrels of mine might steal my broth 
and put in water.” 

I quote these instances because my father saw them both, 
but his whole life was a series of similar practices. It was 
asserted that when he was not dining out ho would make 
his meal on the little cakes that are handed round at evening 
parties. But when he was at any other table but his own, 
he Avould eat with the utmost greediness and vulgarity. It 
is sad to think that a man who played an important part 
in the world, and possessed a remarkable intellect, should 
have been reduced to so miserable a condition by vices so 
degrading. 

O O 

At first he often came to my house. He had undertaken 
to bring my father back to the Government, and sometimes 
they talked together of the advantages and the disadvantages 
of the imperial regime. The day Avhen the decree upon the 
state prisons appeared in the Monitciir, my father told him 
that such laws ought to be discussed publicly. 

“ Oh, indeed,” cried the Cardinal, “ if he allowed discussion 
or writing, he would not be there in three months.” 

“ That is what I have thought, but did not venture to 
say,” returned my father. 

There Avere a number of people present, and the Cardinal 
Avas much embarrassed, and feared he had been compromised ; 
afterAvards he called more rarely, and finally not at all. I 
had not seen him for some year-s at the time of the Restoration. 

I often Avent to Savoy, and stopped at Lyons during my 
first journey thither. M. d’Herbouville AA'as prefect of the 
town, which was one reason for staying there. I Avas staying 
at the Hotel de TEurope, and arrived late. The next morning 
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tho hoail WTuter infonncd me that ^Imc. c!c StVi?l was in the 
house, niul asked if I would receive her. 

“ Certainly, I shall be ddighlod ; but I vriU semi her wonl* 

Eve minutes afterwards she entered luy room escorted bv 
Camille JTord an, BenjaminConstant^MaUucudcMonlmorencv, 
.Sddcgcl, Elzcar dc Sabran, and Talma. 1 was ven* young, 
and this great celebrity* with her extraordinary escort OAtx- 
whelmed n\e at first. Inline, de Stael soon pul me entirely at 
my case. I had intendotl to lake some drives in order to st'o 
Lyons, but slie assured me that I might sp.are myself the 
trouble ; tliat Lyons was an cxeccrlingly ugly town between 
two beautiful rivers, and Uiat if I knew tliat fact I was as 
well informed as if I had spent a week in exploration. She 
spent the whole morning in my room, receiving calTers and 
delighting me ^villl her brilliant con''crs.ation. I forgot 
the prefect and his prefecture. I dined ^rilh her, and in the 
evening I went to see Talma in MnuJhis; ho plavTd for her 
ratlior tiian for tlio public, m\d was rcjviid by the delight which 
she felt and which she communicatcit to others. 

Oil leaving the theatre she got into her carri.ago to rvlum 
to Coppet. Slio had broken the conditions of her exile ami 
risked any disagreeable results in order to be present at the 


porfomiance of Tidina. 

Thus it w.as Uiat tliis meteor appearee! before my sight, and 
niy head was ctnnjilclcly turned, .At first i^he seemed to me 
ugly and ridiculous. A big ml face, a complexion^ by no 
means fresh, mid her liair arranged in a manner which she 
called picturesque, in oilier wonls, badly done ; no fichu, a 
wliite muslin blouse, cut very low, arms and .diouldcrs Iswc, 
no shawl, scarf, or veil of any kind — such was the 
apparition winch nppe-wd in a hold room at mid*^\v. ^ 
held a small twig, whicli she was con^l.anUy twhulUng in 
fingers, with tlie object, I think, of showing off a 'cry 
liful hand, though it was bnl the finhVmg touch to 
eccentricitv of her costume. At the end of an , 

cnlirelv under her clmnn, and throughout her m.c 
enjoyment ofTalmas performance 1 watch<d ^e ^Y' 
features, mul was surjiriwtl to find her almt^t ' ’ 
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not know if she guessed my impressions, hut she was always 
entirely kind, amiable, and charming to me. The next 
year I met her at Aix, in Savoy, at which watering-place I 
was staying with'Mme. Recamier. It was under pretext of 
going to see her that Mme. de Staiil again broke the con- 
ditions of her exile at Coppet, and arrived at Aix. I was 
almost an eye-witness of many deplorable scenes, when two 
geniuses used finer intellects than God perhaps has given to 
any other mortals for the purpose of tormenting one another. 

The long-standing relations between Mine, de Stael and 
Benjamin Constant are perfectly well knoivn. Mme. de Stael 
retained a keen liking for his intellect, but she had other 
temporary affections which frequently gained the upper hand. 
On these occasions Benjamin attempted to begin a quaiTel ; 
she then clung to him more completely than ever, and after 
fearful scenes they made their peace. In the attempt to 
describe this position, he said that he was tired of being 
always necessary and never adequate to her needs. For a 
long time he had cherished hopes of maiTying Mme. de Stael. 
Vanity and interest were motives at least as powerful as his 
affection for her, but she persistently refused. She desired to 
keep him in harness to her own chariot, but not herself to 
submit to the yoke of Benjamin. Moreover, she attached 
too much importance to social distinctions to exchange the 
name of Stael-Holstein for that of Constant. There was no 
greater slave to the most foolish aristocratical ideas than 
Mme. de Stael, Avith all her liberalism. 

In the course of a journey that Benjamin Constant made in 
Germany he met one Countess of Magnoz, by birth the 
Countess of Hardenberg.^ It Avas by no means the story of 
Mile. Necker over again. She fell vioientlylin love Avith him, 
and wished to marry him. I think that the desire of shoAving 
Mme. de Stael that an important personage did not disdain 
his name carried much Aveight in the eventual consent Avhich 
he gave. 

Mme. de Stael learnt of this project, and her fury Avas such 
that he dared not accomplish it openly. However, he Avas 
I Madame 'R&earri\ei\ i. p. 188 if. 
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xTi-irned, and his wife accompanied him to Lx'on^. 
There she look tome ^mnll cjiianliU of a whidi pn>- 
daced riolenl vomiting, and declared that die xrouM po'wn 
her«elf once for al!irhedidnotc3>t off Mme-de Stall bvpr> 
claimins: his m'irTi<ige. On the other hand, the httcr vowol 
that <he vrould sUb her«elf if he did ana thing of the kind. 

Such \ra> the state of aliairs arhen Benjamin Constant arni 
^Inie. de Slael met at Aix, under the mediation of Mc'*. 
Kecamier. The mornings were <pent in appallin'; setats n 
reproache>, imprecationa, and hvsterical attack^. These pnx* 
ceedings were not altogether genuine. We dined toother, 
as mual, at vratering-places- By degrees during the ireal 
ho^tihtIe^ uajre suspended. Oneavilta or brilliant ob«crvsl:'n 
would produce another. Their mutual pleasure in thi< btcl* 
leclual sword-play became jaaramounU and the cveni''g pat^^d 
dcHghtfulh, while ll>e morrow «5aw a renewal of yiotenljT 
morning's fury. 

At length a treal\ wv signed under the following con* 
diUon>. Mtne.de Statl would wnte to Mmes. Co'^dart, thu< 
recognising the marriage. But llie marriage was not to le 

published until three months after her departerc to. \mcrc% 

whitlier she really intended to go at that tine. Th*' re''* 
cesrfon of affection to vanity never pare ne a verv acreeaW 
mipiassioa. Though Benjamin a-ieldcd tooutoa, he ro^c*^ 
lcs> fellhurt. In ana case, Mme.de Stall dMrot^lart.anJtV* 
uvarriage was recognised, thoogli after acondderaye in* c'a'' • 

I think that Mnc. de Stafi wns anxious to secu'c a o 
tinuance of thsCt auausemeat and pleasure wh'ch «he m 

the mind of Benjamin Constant, and wished to lake K'o^ - ’ 

America. Periiaps die thojghlof the pooib Istyof rvanai .. 

him when Ihea were once bcavird the Atlantis', <u-d t * 
marriage with another wtmait toucheii hi-r r'ot- a. 

that moment Tljere wa- a real bo-d of Ic- 

tween them, and hi* treatment of her pretty ch 
was <o irdiscreet as to reproduce h:s fnttjrvs 
ptalerrak • « , » 

I haae a keenrwo’Ieelio i of one of the eUx-sof tea. 

We all went to dinner with M. de at B-’'sv "a 
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near Chambery. Ho bad galbercd I he most dislinguisberl 
socicly in lUo lown, including Ibc prefeel ; Ihere were i.hirly 
of us. IMine. do SlnlU was by I he side of the master of the 
bouse, and the ])rofect opjiosite lo !>er, at tny side. She asked 
him across the table what.iiad become of a man wliomsbe had 
known 5is a sub-prefect ; be answered that the man was now 
a prefect, and much respected. 

I am very glad to bc.ar it ; lie was a good fellow. In any 
case,” she added carelessly, “ I have generally found that 
class of .servant very decent.'^ 

I saw the prefect turn red and pale, and felt my heart in 
my mouth. jMme. dc Staid did not seem to notice that .she 
liad been rude, nor had she intended to be. I quote the fact 
to point out a strange .anomaly in this eminently sociable 
mind, nanicly, that she was entirely wanting in tnCt. Mine, 
de Stalil never considered her audience in the least when .she 
was talking, and, without the smallest intention of causing 
embarrassment or giving otrence, .she would often choose 
subjects of conversation and expressions most disagreeable to 
the persons to whom she spoke. 

I remember that upon one occasion, before a number of 
people and in the presence of i\I. de Boigne, .she cross- 
examined me, to know wliotber I thought it ))o.ssible for a 
woman to behave when she had no community of taste or 
sympathy with her husband, and emphasised licr point in 
such a way as to embarrass me cruelly. Another, time I saw 
her put Mine, de Caumont on trial before twenty jiersons, and 
continue before the wliole audience a conversation which they 
had begun with the object of proving that a woman who was 
not pure and chaste could not be a good mother. Poor 
Mme. de Caumont was reduced to despair. Mine, de Stael 
would have been overwhelmed with vexation had she per- 
ceived the fact, but she was carried away by her eloquent 
arguments and her special pleading, nor is any other explana- 
tion possible. Did she, then, forget her own manners ? The 
question may be asked, and the answer is that she re- 
garded herself as a privileged person, whose genius justified 
indiscretions inexcusable in ordinary mortals. This want 
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\ nmrrietl, nntl liis wife accompinied him to Lvons. 
she look «;ome ^mnll quantity of n drug which'pro- 
M*o]cnt \omiting,an(l declared that she would poison 
'oncefor all if he did not cast oiTMme.de Stael b\ pro- 
ag his marriage. On the other hand, the latter sowed 
ic would stab herself if he did an} thing of the kind. 

1 sras the state of nfTnirs when llenjamin Constant and 
de Starl met nt Air, under the mediation of ^fme. 
icr. The mornings were spent in appalling scenes, in 
ches, imprecations, and h\*slcrical attacks. The5-e pro- 
;s were not altogether genuine. Wc dined together, 
al, nt watering-places. By degrees during the meal 
:ics were suspended. One witty or brilliantobser%ation 
produce another, 'fheir mutual pleasure in this intel- 
sword-play became (lammounl, and the c\ ening passed 
fulh, while the morrow saw a renewal of ^este^dav 
ig''! fury. 

length a treaty was signed under the following con- 
: Mme, de Stael would write to ^fme. Constant, thus 
ising the marriage. But the marriage was not to be 
led until three months after her departure to America, 
r she really intended to go at that time. This con- 
of affection to ranity neier gaie me a vejy agreeable 
iion. Though Benjamin yielded to outerj’, he none the 
; hurt. In an> case, Mine, de Stael did not start, and the 
je was recognised, though after a considerable interval, 
that ^Ime. de Stael was anxious to secure a con- 
of that amusement and pleasure which she found in 
id of Benjamin Constant, and wished to take him to 
a. Perhaps she thought of the po^ibility of manning 
len they were once beyond the Atlantic, and his 
je with another woman touched her more keenly at 
lomenL There was a real bond of sympathy be- 
:hem, and his treatment of her pretty child, wJm 
indiscreet as to reproduce his features, was entird^ 

1 . 

e a keen recollection of one of the days of that period, 
ivent to dinner with de Boigne at Buissonrond, 
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near Chambevy. He had gathered the most distinguished 
society in the town, including the prefect ; there were thirty 
of us. Mine, de Stael was by the side of the master of the 
house, and the prefect opposite to lier, at my side. She asked 
him across the table what had become of a man whom she had 
known as a sub-prefect ; he answered that the man was now 
a prefect, and much respected. 

‘‘ I am very glad to hear it ; he was a good fellow. In any 
case,” she added carelessly, “ I have generally found that 
class of servant very decent.” 

I saw the prefect turn red and pale, and felt my heart in 
my mouth. Mme. de Stael did not seem to notice that she 
had been rude, nor had she intended to be. I quote the fact 
to point out a strange anomaly in this eminently sociable 
mind, namely, that she was entirely wanting in tact. Mme. 
de Staiil never considered her audience in the least when she 
was talking, and, without the smallest intention of causing 
embaiTassment or giving offence, she would often choose 
subjects of conversation and expressions most disagreeable to 
the persons to whom she spoke. 

I remember that upon one occasion, before a number of 
people and in the presence of M. de Boigne, she cross- 
examined me, to know whether I thought it possible for a 
woman to behave when she had no community of taste or 
sympathy with her husband, and emphasised her point in 
such a way as to embaiTass me cruelly. Another, time I saw 
her put Mme. de Caumont on trial before twenty persons, and 
continue before the whole audience a conversation which they 
had begun vdth the object of proving that a woman who was 
not pure and chaste could not be a good mother. Poor 
Mme. de Caumont was reduced to despair. Mme. de Stael 
would have been overwhelmed -with vexation had she per- 
ceived the fact, but she was carried away by her eloquent 
arguments and her special pleading, nor is any other explana- 
tion possible. Did she, then, forget her own manners ? The 
question may be asked, and the answer is that she re- 
garded herself as a privileged person, whose genius ju.stified 
indiscretions inexcusable in ordinary mortals. This want 
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of con5i,lcn.lim. for the foelinf-. of other people has irtaclo her 
ninny more cnemiei tlmn she cicsencil. 

I return to the dinnerntllms-ionrontl. Wc had reached tJie 
second course, m hicli w ns proceeding like all wearisome dinners, 
to the great disgust of the prorindal guests, when EIzcar dc 
Sabmn, seeing their disappointment, addressed himself to 
Mine, dc Slal-l from the end of the table, asking whether she 
thought that the constitutional laws of Uomulus would base 
preserved their influence at Rome as long ns they did, had it 
not been for the religious laws of Numa. She raised her 
head, understood the appeal, merely replied to the question 
bva jokc,nnd then became os brilliant and amiable as I ha\e 
overseen Jjer. ^Yc vcrc /i)) delighted, and no one more so 
tlmn the prefect, M. Finot, an intellectual man. An urgent 
letter was handed to him ; be read it and pul it in his pocket. 
After dinner he showed it to me. It was an order that INIme. 
dc Stnl’l was to be sent back to Coppot by the police from 
post to post as soon as ho had received the letter. I begged 
him not to cause a disturbance in my house, and he assured 
me that he had no intenUon of doing so, adding with some 
bitterness, ** I should be sorry if she changed her opinion 
concerning servants of my class I” 

I undertook to make her understand that it was time to 
go back to Coppet, and he conhned himself to enjoining the 
postmaster to issue horses only for the direct route. She had 
had some thoughts of an exp^ition to Milan. 

In order to return to Aix, we took our places in the coach of 
Mmc. de Stal-l, which held herself, MmaRecamier, Benjamin 
Constant, Adrien de Montmorency, Albertine de Stael, and 
myself. A terrible storm came on ; the night was pitch dark ; 
the postillions lost their way, and we spent five hours on the 
road instead of one hour and a half. When we arrived we 
found ereo’body in a state of great anxiety, as a number of 
our party who had returned in my carriage had reached Aix 
three hours before. We w ere astounded at the time, and at the 
fright we had caused. No one in the coach had thought of 
the matter. I remember that the conversation had begun in 
the avenue of Buissonrond upon the letters of Mile, de 
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TEspinasse, which had just been published, and the enchan- 
tress, sustained by Benjamin Constant, had held us so com- 
pletely spell-bound that we had had no thoughts to spare for 
material affairs. 

Two days afterwards she started in the early morning for 
Coppet, in a state of despair and prostration which would 
have been quite intelligible in the most ordinary woman. 

I have often been since to Coppet, where I enjoyed myself 
greatly, the more so as I was much spoiled there. Mme. de 
Stael was extremely obliged to me for daring the dangers of 
her exile, and amused herself with my chatter on Parisian 
society, where she was always glad to be. Her intellectual 
power was so prodigious that its surplus overflow was ever at 
the service of other people, but if after a talk with her one 
left her in admiration, one also left her entirely pleased with 
oneself. The talker felt that he had been at his best, for 
there was kindness as well as the wish to be amused in her 
mode of handling every one. She has said somewhere that 
superiority is much better shown in approval than in criticism, 
and she practised her precept. No one was so stupid that she 
could not get something out of him, at any rate for a moment, 
provided that he had some experience of the world, for she 
insisted upon formality. The provincials, and especially the 
Genevese, were crushed beneath her disdainful indifference ; 
to such she did not trouble to be rude, but ignored their 
existence. 

I was present at a large gathering in Geneva Avhere she was 
expected, and, at which everybody arrived at seven o’clock. 
She arrived at half-past ten wth her usual escort, stopped at 
the door, speaking only to myself and to those whom she had 
brought from Coppet, and went away without even entering 
the room. Thus she was detested by the Genevese, though 
they were almost as proud of her as of their lake. To be on 
calling terms Avith Mme. de Stael was a distinguished honour 
-in Geneva. 

Life at Coppet Avas extraordinary. It seemed idle and 
irregular in the extreme, and no one kneAV Avhether he should 
be anyAvhere or do anything at any special time. There Avas 
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no ^pectal plncc of meeting for tmy special hour of the day, 
and c^c^y room ^'^w always open. Tents ere pitched ^vhcl> 
c^cr a coiucrvation I>csan,nnd there they stayed for hours or 
days uninlorruptcd by any of the ordinaiy afiaiis of hfe. 
Talking seemed crerybody's fust duty. Yet almost all the 
j>cr<onv composing this society were seriously occupied, as is 
pro\cd by the large number of work* from their pens. Mme. 
dc StaCl v> orked a greal deal, but when she had nothing better 
to do, the most trivial social pleasure would absorb hertime- 
Shc likotl amateur lhcAlric»1s,dri\ing, walks, bringing people 
to meet, fetching them to her house, and above all things, 
talking. 

She had no special 'Writing room ; a Httle 'vritiug-case of 
green morocco, which she put on her knees and carried about 
from room to room, contained both her works and her corres- 
pondence. K>cn tlicvrriting'cascttasoftcnenoughsurrouudcd 
by several people, and, in a word, the only thing she feared 
was solitude, and boredom was the scourge of her life. It is 
astonishing how many powerful geniuses ha\c been entirely 
dominated by this impression. Mme. do Stack Lord Byron, 
and ^f. dc Chateaubriand ore striking examples, and ^rith 
the object of escaping boredom they hare spoiled their lives, 
and vTould liarc bwn >riUing to turn the world upside down. 

L*bc children of IMme. dc Stael were brought up amid this 
strange life, in which they appeared to take part. Yet they 
mujit have had hours to themselves, for it was impossible 
amid such disturbance that they should have learnt tliey 
knew — drawing, music, and several Jauguoge& — ^and have ac- 
quired a deep knowledge of the literature of all Europe. In 
any ease, they only did what they wished to do. The tastes of 
Albcrtine were reiy serious: she chiefly studied metaphysics, 
i-eligion, English and German literature ; very’ little music, and 
no diawing. As to necdlc^fo^kf J do not think that such an 
article as a needle was to I» found throughout the house of 
Coppet. Auguste, "ho "as less distinguished than his sister, 
added an extraordujnry talent for music to his iiterar 3 ' occu- 
pations. Albert, whom Jtme.de Stahl had herself nicknamed 
“Lovelace of the Inn,” dm" vciy "ell, but his incapacity 
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marked him out in the society in which he lived. He was 
killed in a duel in Sweden in 1813. 

Mme. de Sfcael judged her children by their intellectual 
powers, and her preference was entirely for Albertine. This 
child preserved much of her frankness and simplicity, not- 
Avithstahding the expressions which she employed in her 
childhood. I remember that when she had been scolded by 
her mother, a rare occurrence, she was found in tears. 

“ What is the matter with you, Albertine P ” 

“ Ah, people think I am happy, but my heart is torn in 
twain.” She was only eleven years old, but she spoke what I 
called the language of Coppet. This was marked by a habit 
of exaggeration so entii-ely current that visitors would adopt 
it. Often when I went away I have attempted to analyse the 
brilliancy by which I had been attracted for so many hours, 
and have been forced to admit upon reflection that it was 
often lacking in common sense. It cannot, however, be 
denied that Mme. de Stael was, of the whole party, the least 
inclined to give way to this tendency. When she became 
unintelligible, it was in moments of inspiration when she 
carried her audience away with her and was understood 
instinctively. Usually her conversation was remarkably 
clear and entirely reasonable, at any rate as regards its 
expression. 

It was at Coppet that the abuse of the word talent began, 
which has become so constant in doctrinaire cliques. Every 
member of the society was always full of his talent or thinking 
of the talent of others. “ That does not harmonise with your 
talent”; “That is in accordance with your talent”; “You 
ought to devote your talent to it”; “I will try my talent,” 
&c. &c., were phrases which recurred twenty times an hour 
in their conversation. 

The last time that I saw Mme. de Stael at Coppet, she 
had placed herself in a very false position. After edifying 
the town of Geneva with the deplorable scenes resulting from 
a passion which she had conceived for a handsome American, 
Mr. 0'‘Brien, she had shut herself up at Coppet and mourned 
his departure. 
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A 3oung subnlteni, tlie nephew of her doctor, Boutti^y, 
Imd rclunictl from Spain severely wounded Countryair was 
desirable for his health, and Mme de Stntl told Boutti^y to 
Kend j oung Uocca to her house lie had been at sdiool w ith 
her sons, and she showed him much kindness JIo had an 
attmctiic face, and she made him tell hei stones of Spam 
and lU liorrors, which lie did with the frankness of a simple 
licarL She adniirctl and flattered him , the ^oung man was 
intoyicnlwl with self conwnl, and became infatuated witli 
her, Ibc fact is certain tliat the passion was entirely on his 
Side, JVIiiic dcStatl felt nothing more than the gratitude of 
a woman of forty file wlio is adored by a man of twenty two 
M JIoccA Iwgan to display his jealousy in public, and his 
tnuiiipli became complete When I found her at Genesa, 
J\f ItoccA was in the full flush of success, and, it must be 
odmittcKl, a ridiculous figure, and a constant source of cm 
barrassment to I\Imc de Stacl 
Jlnic de Stati, who did nothing by lioUcs, was extremely 
delighted by my Miiging, probably she had scolded M Kocca 
for his cMdcnt disregard of my performances. One cNcning, 

I had finished a song, and was standing by the piano talking 
with some of the guests, when M Rocca, who still used a 
crutch, crossed the room and called loudly over the piano in 
his nasal drawl 

“ Muadanic, IMundamc de Boigne, I didn't hear y our \ oicc 
Miindamc, it goes to the heart ” 

UTicrcupon he turned round and went off again upon his 
crutch Mme de Stael, who was sitting near me, sprang up 
and caught my ann 

“ Ah ' ' she said, “ human speech is not Ins language ' 

*lhe phrase always struck inc as the outcry of a clever 
woman in lo\c with a fool 

Mme do Stael was men then complaining of her feeble 
health, and I think that the consequences of this connection 
greatly accelerated her death Hei condition caused her 
great pain, but she kept the secret admirably Her children 
honestly and sincerely belieied she was suffering from dropsy 
Spied upon as she was by a police force of extraordmaiy 
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energy, it is astonishing that her secret was not discovered. 
She was at home to visitors as usual, merely saying that she 
was ill ; and immediately after her confinement she fled the 
spot where she had suffered so much, and which had become 
intolerable to her, leaving no trace of the event which had 
taken place.^ 

In view of the Emperor’s constant animosity towards Mme. 
de Sta6l,he would not have hesitated to announce the secret, 
had he entertained the smallest suspicion. But it was faith- 
fully kept, and appearances were entirely saved, which proves, 
by the way, that cleverness can overcome any difficulty. 

Doubtless she might have married M. Rocca, but that was 
the last resource of desperation. She yielded only upon her 
death-bed at the earnest supplication of the Duchesse de 
Broglie, after she had revealed to her the existence of the 
little Rocca. 

M. and Mme. de Broglie, as well as Auguste de Stael, 
made as many efforts to give their mother another legitimate 
heir as less scrupulous people would have made to avoid this 
result. I am inclined to think that this incident in her 
mother’s life contributed to direct Mme. de Broglie towards 
the Methodism which she adopted. 

M. Rocca followed Mme. de Stael everywhere, and clung 
to her in embarrassments which only his passionate devotion 
could have tolerated, for she was wearied and harassed by his 
presence, though touched by his affection. He died of grief 
six months after her death, thus justifying the weakness she 
had shown by the depth of his devotion. 

This, in any case, was the explanation of the intimacy given 
by Mme. de Stael herself. She was the more delighted to 
be able to inspire deep devotion at her age, as her lack of 
beauty had always been a cause of great vexation to her. 
Her mode of concession to this weakness was unusual : she 
never said that a woman was ugly or pretty, but merely that 
she possessed or lacked external advantages. This was her 
habitual phrase, and one could not say that a person was 
ugly in her presence without hurting her feelings. " 

1 Louis Alphonse Rocca was born April 17, 1812, 
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I have related my inbmacy with Mme de Stael at some 
length Wliethei I ha\e added anything to what is kno\vn 
of her, I cannot say, hut I ha\e been able to recall recol- 
lections which I highly prize No one who had ever met 
her could forget the charm of her society I think her 
conNersation was far more remarkable than her books It 
would be an entire mistake to think of her as m the least 
pedantic or affected She would talk dress with as much 
interest ns constitutional law, and if, as she said, she had 
made conversation an art, she had become a perfect artist, 
for naturalness was the dominant feature of her talk 

She gave enough attention to her pecuniary affairs to avoid 
any monetary loss Notmthstanding the apparent care- 
lessness of her habits, she was exact in matters of business, 
and her circumstances were rather improved than involved 
Her exile was terribly harassing to her spirit, and it must 
be said that under the Emperor Napoleon exile was eccoin- 
pamed by all those petty vexabons which can make it 
intolerable , no one attempted anyinitigabon of its seventy i 
It was the chief restraint upon that section of society since 
known as the Faubourg Saint-Germain I have known 
several persons thus exiled, of vanous tastes, habits, fortunes, 
and positions, and all expressed e despair which became a 
salutary warning to others Hence prudence dunng this 
penod was both scrupulous and general 

1 5Ime de Slael wrote to 2Sme B^camier No one can have any 
idea of wiiaf exife is Ti is the iondred beaded hydra b 3 r^ards ua 
happiness. And again One is dead when one is exiled It is merely 
a tomb where the post arrives -^iladame JHcarmer (English edition) 

I pp 201 and 233 
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Araus-einents nt Coppot — Exile of Mnlhieii dc Jloutmorency nnd 
of Mine. Rf’cainicr — Mine, dc ChevrcuHo — Her conduct at the 
imperial court — Her exile — Her death — Jlme dc Ralbi — Count of 
Eoinanzow — JInrringo of Fnnn3' Dillon — Ball on the occasion of 
the marriage of the Grand Duke of Baden — The Emperor’s costurao 
— Strange conversation — Formalities of the imperial court — Ball 
on the occasion of the hirth of the King of Borne — The Empress 
Marie Louise — The Emperor attempts to ho gracious 

I HAVE always reproached Mme. de Stael for involving her 
friends in the misfortunes of the exile which she felt so 
strongly. During the summer of 1808 Coppet had been a 
brilliant scene ; Prince Augustus of Prussia had made a long 
stay there. He was deeply in love with Mme. Recamier. 
Several foreigner and many Frenchmen had joined the 
brilliant and intellectual opposition led by Mme. de StaiJl. 
When this society assumed a separate position, it had pro- 
ceeded to spread tlu'oughout Europe the phrases and the 
ideas with which it stigmatised the imperial government. 
These remarks had been carried back to Prussia by Prince 
Augustus, and there fell upon ready ears. A meeting had 
been arranged at Coppet for the following summer. The 
Emperor had been informed of what was going on; his 
Avrath had consequently been irritated afresh, and he had 
decided that these meetings should not be renewed. 

He announced his intentions so loudly that the friends 
of Mme. de Stael were aware of them, including Mme. 
Recamier and Mathieu de Montmorency. Both spoke to me 
upon the subject, and were agreed that, if only in the interest 
of Mme. de Stael, it would be advisable to let the storm pass 
over, to avoid meeting at Coppet, and to let the tranquillity 
of the opening summer obliterate the memories of the past 
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year, flfatliicu and Mme. R(<camiei: wrote a joint letter 
from this point of \ie\v, and entrusted it to Mme. de 
Chdtcau\iciix, for at tliat time no one would have daied to 
send sudi a letter by post. Mme. de StaBl's anger was not 
characterised by the same prudence, and she entrusted to the 
next post an answer full of sorrow and reproaches, concluding 
with this sentence : “ Up to the present I have known only 
the rose-strewn paths of exile, and it has been reserved for 
tliose whom I lo%e most of dl to show me its thorns, or 
rather to plunge a dagger into my heart by proving to me 
that I am nothing more to them than an object of terror 
and repulsion.” 

Mme. R(?camicr and Malhicu de Montmorency no longer 
hesitated, but started offt Mathieu arrived at Coppet twelve 
hours before the order of exile which sent him to Valence.' 

Mme. R«?camier had not yet arrived ; Auguste de Sta&I 
hastened to meet her, found her in the Jura, and advised her 
to retreat, in the hope that as the order had not found her at 
Coppet, it would perhaps be revoked. She took the road to 
Paris, accompanied by a young cousin whose education she 
had had in hand for some years, and whose father held a 
small post at Dijon. When she reached that town she found 
him at the door of the inn, and be explained to her in a few 
words that though he was ovenvhelmed with gratitude for 
her former kindness, he could not leave bis daughter in charge 
of an exiled person without compromising himself, and he 
then took the girl away. Mme. Hwamiercontinued herioad 
alone, and reached her o%vn house in Pans by midnight. 
M. R^mier was horrified to see her. 

“ Good gracious ' What are you doing here ? You ought 

1 TLe exile of Mme Becamier and of ilathieu de Montmorency toot, 
place in the month of August 1811 There is thus a mistake in the 
coincidence indicated by Mme de Boigne The true chronology seems 
to be as follows In 1807 was the Iwilliant summer gathering at Coppet, at 
which Prince Augustus of Prussia was present. In 1803 Mme R^camier 
does not go to Coppet. as the meetings of the previous year had given 
offence to those in power In 1809 Mme Becamier joins Mme de 
Stall at Lyons, and proceeds with her to Coppet In 1810 Mme 
Ricamier spends the summer at Ais m Savoy, and then goes to meet 
Mme de Stael at the cnstle of Ohaumont sur Loire, near BIois Then 
the whole colony is transferred to Fosse, at the hou«e of M de Salaberry, 
where the summer is concluded (Q)k Jfadame JHcamter , vol. i ; 
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to be at Chfilons. Get into your carriage and start at 
once.” 

“Ic^ndono more. I bavo been travelling two nigliis, 
and am tired to death.” 

" Well, have a good sleep ; I will order the post-horses for 
five o'clock in the morning.” 

Mme. Recamicr started off at that time, and went to 
Mme. de Catclan, who showered all the consolations of friend- 
ship upon her, and accompanied lier to Chalons with truly 
heroic devotion, for we have already seen the fear that the 
epithet “ exiled ” inspired in ordinary hearts.^ 

The actual terms of this formidable sentence of exile were 
confined to exclusion from Paris and from a radius of forty 
leagues round the town. At first special places of exile were 
assigned, but the regulations were soon relaxed, and outside 
Paris and its neighbourhood the whole of the empire was 
left open. But the prestige of the imperial power was so 
great that any one who had had the misfortune to displease 
was everywhere exposed to dailj^ vexations. 

The fate of IMme. de Staid became even worse ; not only 
was she exiled to Coppet itself, but those who wished to visit 
her were obliged to obtain express permission from the 
prefect. It was in consequence of these new difficulties that 
she sometimes secured an authorisation to make a short stay 
at Geneva on the pretext of health, and thus it was that I 
found her at Geneva, as I have related above. Mme. Recamier 
was at Chalons, then at Lyons, and eventuall)^ went to Italy, 
where she was still staying at the fall of the Empire. 

The subject of exile naturally leads me to speak of one 
of its victims, the young, pretty, and extravagant Mme. de 
Chevreiise. I have ah’eady said that she held a special 
position in what was then known as the society of the ancien 
re^me. The Emperor would not receive any titled person 
whose title was not of his own creation, and though the Due 
de Luynes was a senator, and most obsequious to the head of 

1 See in the Appendix the letter of Adrien de Montmorency. Mme. de 
Boigne’s story is divergent from the accounts hitherto published, though 
these accounts contain many discrepancies. 
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the slntc, the indcpciiacul altitude of his daughter-in-law 
\ras noticed, and aroused displeasure. When she was 
appointed lady of honour to tlie Empress, she refused; the 
Emperor insisted, and sent for her, combating half seriously 
and half jestingly every excuse she ofTered. At the same 
time, he went so far as to threaten to make her family 
responsible for her caprices. Slic might go and consult the 
walls of Barapierre, and tliey would tell her that tliey only 
l)clongcd to Ujo Lujucs family' by confiscation ; it would, 
tlicrefore, be prudent not to forget tliis precedent. 

Itfme. de Chcvrcusc thus saw herself obliged to accept It 
cannot l>e denied tliat the Emperor was by no means un- 
gracious to her after tlxus exerting pressure, and seemed to 
make the task of winning her over a special caprice of his 
own. In relum she displayed an attitude entirely sulky, 
both towards him and especially towards the Empress 
Josephine and her ladies, whom she orerwhclmed with her 
disdain. It was not tli.at they 'Wire inferior in position to 
herself, but she suspected that Uxoy felt less reluctance to 
accept tlitur positions as court ladies. She would only per- 
form her duties when reduced to extremity, and when she 
had cxliaustcd all pretexts. She ne^'e^ appeared at the 
palace if she could escape, and, in one word, was extremely 
rude. 

As long as the Due de Luyncs was alive, she maintained a 
show of appearances, but after his dcatli Mine, de Chevreuse, 
who entirely dominated her inoU)ei--m-law and her husband, 
bi^an a s=cries of absurdities. Among otlicr things, I remcm- 
l>er that, upon tlxe occasion of a grruxd party at tiie residence 
of tlie Due de Luyncs, she placed the C5sociatcs of 3f. 
de *3>vllcyrand opposite to a bust of Louis XVI., which was 
put on a sideboard surrounded witli candelabra^ and a multi- 
tude of vases fidl of lilies arranged like an altar. She t^k 
us all to see this contrivance willi tlie delight of a boarding 
school girl. Although I was almost as outsi>okcn as she was 
I conddcKHi tixe^ tricks as puerile and dangerous, and told 
her so. She implied; . - , 

« mat woutd you havu ? Tho little wretch’’ (this ^cas her 
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invariable title for the great Napoleon) “ victimises me, and 
I must avenge myself as I can.” / 

She succeeded in making herself hated by the whole court, 
but the Emperor continued to take her part. When the old 
sovereigns of Spain arrived in France after the events in 
Madrid, they were provided at first with the usual attendants 
of honour. Mme. de Chevreuse was ordered to present her- 
self to Queen Charlotte, and sent a note of refusal, saying 
that it was quite enough to be a slave, and she had no wish 
to become a gaoler. The lady of honour, Mme. de la 
Rochefoucault, to whom this reply was addressed, carried it 
to the Emperor, and the order of exile was the result. 

As she had done all in her power to provoke this sentence, 
one would have thought Mme. de Chevreuse would have 
borne it courageously. The real state of affairs was very 
different, and Avhen the first excitement was over- she was 
crushed. There was no step, no protestation, no supplication 
which she did not make in the hope of secirring pardon. As 
her hopes diminished her health declined, and she eventually 
died of vexation in the third year of her exile. She lived 
successively in Luynes, Lyons, and Grenoble, bringing to 
every locality that capricious temper which ruined her life. 
Although I was not her friend, my relations with her were 
fairly intimate. When she learnt that I was in Savoy during 
her stay in Grenoble, she wrote to me saying how much 
she regretted that the difficulties which hampered the move- 
ments of an exile would prevent her from coming to see me. 
I replied that I would go to Grenoble, a determination which 
obliged me to travel an additional forty leagues on leaving 
Chambery. I informed Mme. de Chevreuse of the day of my 
arrival, and the old Duchesse de Luynes was waiting for me 
at my inn. Mme. de Chevreuse was so ill that it was im- 
possible for her to come and see me or to receive me at her 
house, but she would be delighted to have a visit from me 
the next morning. 

An hour later, standing at the window, I saw pass by in a 
carriage, covered with red and I think with white, an appari- 
tion in full dress, which seemed to me to be that of Mme. de 
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Cheinciise. I asked the sen'ant at the inn who it was, and 
he said : , 

“ It is Slmo. do Chcvrcusc, going to the theatre. She goes 
there every day.” 

I thought this treatment somewhat strange; liowever, she 
was so unhappy that I did not wish to show her any dis- 
pleasure. The next day poor Mtne. de Luynes came to tell 
me that JMme. do Chevreuse had not slept, that she was 
resting at that moment, but would certainly see me in the 
evening. I expressed my regret that I could no longer prolong 
my stay, ordered my horses, and went* away. The fact was 
Mme. de Chevreuse shrank fi^m displaying the terrible^ 
change in her fortunes to one who had not seen her since the 
days of her highest prosperity. 

Apart from her exile, Hme. de Chevreuse had another 
vexation which poisoned her life. Her hair was extremely 
red. She was persuaded that no one suspected it, and was 
constantly preoccupied with this care ; two hours before her 
death, as her hair had g^o^vn somewhat during her last illness, 
she ordered it to be cut and thrown into the fire before her 
eyes, that no trace might be left.* 

As her children had been so indiscreet as to have hair of a 
fiery red, she had conceived a horror of them, and had declined 
to see them. With all these eccentricities, which were due to 
some hereditary taint and were accentuated by the indulgence 
of Mme. de Luynes, Mme. de Chevreuse had fine qualities : her 
heart was in the right place, and, without any pretentiousness, 
she had an original manner of discussing the most ordiaaiy 
affairs of life which always made her attractive, and she could 
he very pleasant when she wished. She was the only person 
who was forced to enter the imperial court. Those, there- 
fore, who were not anxious to be summoned did not fail to 
quote her case as a proof that this fate was inevitable. Yet 
nothing was so easy to avoid by means of an attitude of 
reserve. The sentence of exile, except in two or three cases 
occasioned by private vengeance, only fell upon persons whose 

1 The buchease da Chevreuse, Narbonne-Pelet, died at Lyons fn 
July 1813. 
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lioslilifv \vn5 noisy nnd truculent, mul they bccnme forthwith 
repentant and compliant 

Mmc.de Balhi was an exception to this rule. ICxiled from 
I’aris hy an obvious mistake, she would never allow the 
smalle.st step to he taken to explain the error or to secure her 
pardon. She established hei-self quietly at Montauhan, and 
lived there upon tlie best jmssible terms with the. u\ithoritics, 
thus .avoiding the persecution with which they might have 
atllictod her. There she remaiiied until the Jlesloralion, iti 
dignitied c.alm, and sufl’ered less from lier exile than those who 
exerted themselves to bring it to n close. I have often been 
asked at that time : 

“ How is it that you arc not exiled ?'' 

“It is because I do not go out of my way to seek exile,”” 
I used to reply, “and am not afraid of it.”’' 

iMy house, in fact, was one of those wh(!re oj^inion was 
most outspoken. I w\w many membem of (wery parly, and was 
agreeable to them all. My o])inions were known, bui, were 
not expressed with bitterness. Moreover, we did not intrigue 
with inferior conspirators, the jxaid agents of disturbance 
and disorder, for whom my father entertained a scorn 
which he had communicated to me. I saw a great deal of 
the diplomatic body : Count Tolstoi and Count Ne.sselrode 
were constant visitors, as also were the Semfils and Count 
jMetteniich. When they were replaced by the Prince of 
Schwarzenberg, dc Kourakan, &c., the new dijdomatic body 
separated in a marked degree from the opposition and devoted 
itself to the imperial court. 

The obsequious respect of foreigners for the new' gi*eat- 
ness often excited our laughter. I con remember that old 
Count Romanzow, Chancellor of Russia, excused himself one 
evening for reaching my house late by saying that lie had 
been detained because Monseigneur the Arch-Chancellor had 
done him the honour of requesting him to make up a game. 
Those of us who had never dreamt of calling this man any- 
thing but plain Cambaceres were not a little astonished by 
this language. By degrees, however, these formalities became 
established ; and if the Empire had lasted a few years longer, 
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wc fhmiW have mlopled Oicta in our turn, as ire had nitcadv 
done in U»c ense of the in)jx>rial fam}h\ 

I was brought most direcllj- into connection with tire court 
UirougJi Imnny Dillon. Tlie Emjxiror Ind undertaken to 
get her married, and she did not allow him to forget his 
promise, while her innocent manner of reminding him amused 
him grc.ally, Honoi'cr, lie kept her waiting a terribly long 
time. ^Ihe marriages of Mlle^ dc Beauharnais and de 
lasdicr with the Grand Duke of Baden and tlie reigning 
IMnce d'.«\rcnbcig had greatly raised her cl.aims. She had 
howci'cr* condescended to consent to many Prince Alphonse 
Pignatclli, the younger sou of the house of Egniont. I do 
not know if tlie marriage would have taken place, hut d&ath 
carried off Uic brid<gTooin. After Ui.at, tlie EmptCNs Jos^ 
phinc succe^siTely mentioned Prince Aldohrondini, who would 
be made King of PortugU, and Uie Duke of Medina Sidonh, 
while she had a moment's anxiety upon the subject of the 
Priuco of Kcudidtcl. Eventually, during the spring of ISOS, 
she spoke to mcof hcrfoartliat she might be forced to many' 
Ihince Bernard of Saxe-CohuTg,whom she thought somewhat 
too Geniian, 

In tlie middle of tlie summer her shter, ^fme. de Fifcr« 
Jamcj^ expired in my arms after n long il)nes> caused by her 
huslvuid'ss annoyances. He had begun to regret her bitterly, 

I believe, when it was too late to saioi her. Her lost words 
were to recommend her mother to my carv, .and I carried her 
off to Beauregard with Fanny, The same day the Empress 
arris*od from Marsac, .and, in spite of her mouniing, Fanny 
went off to Saint Cloud two day* afterwards. She came back 
in despair : the Empress had told her tliat General Bertrand 
was tlic husband whom tlie Emperor destined for her. Tlie 
disappoinlnientwas grcat,and$he feltitdccply. She was in 
tears when the Emperor came into llic a^wrtaicnts of the 
Empress. Slic i-cntuxcd to xcpto.wK him for d<^iring her 
hopes, and grew so excited that slic actually said, hat. 
Sire i Bertrand ? Bertrand ? ««t tlie ro}>e'^ monkey ? 

This remark scaled her f ite, imd the Emperor said drjiy, 
“That will do, Fanny," and left the room. 
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The Empress undertook to persuade him otherwise, think- 
ing herself that Bertrand was not sufficiently important to 
marry a relative who was under her special care. She 
promised to send an answer by the end of the week. Poor 
Fanny spent the interval in tears. She went t)ack to Saint 
Cloud, saying that she had decided to refuse Bertrand at what- 
ever cost, and her mother greatly encouraged her. She came 
back having accepted him, and entirely reconciled to her fate. 
The Empress had shown her a prospect of high position, and 
the name of Bertrand hidden beneath a dukedom. She spent 
the evening in choosing the title which would sound best, but 
which she never secured. I have always thought that this 
was a piece of spite on the Emperor’s part in return for the 
remark ^bout the Pope’s monkey. 

The interview took place at Beauregard : Mme. Dillon 
declined to be present, and I was left in charge. Never had 
a sulkier or more slovenly appeared before a future 

husband. The General, however, was not repelled, and pre- 
cisely one mouth after the death of Mme. Fitz- James, Mme. 
Dillon accompanied her other daughter to the altar, with a 
repugnance which she did not attempt to hide. The civil 
marriage took place at my house in Paris, and the wedding 
at Saint Leu, at the house of the Queen of Holland. I had 
been invited, but found a pretext for refusal. 

To do justice to Bertrand, for a man of limited ideas he 
was entirely upright. He was a good husband and son-in- 
law, and we have always been on the best of terms. He 
was said to possess much capacity in his own profession. 
The lEmperor was a good judge, and marked him out, 
but I think that his true merit was blind and unlimited 
devotion. 

Fanny Dillon used to go driving at Saint Cloud with my 
horses and servants. One day Avhen a household official was 
putting them in their place, my coachman said to him : 

“Of course, I Avill go where you like. We never come 
here for our own pleasure, so I do not care.” 

This piece of effirontery delighted our foolish partisanship. 
It recalls to me the remark of a sentinel uttered some years 
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later at a momoat'when the impeml court Vas full of 
sorerci^s. This functionaiy addressed a cabman Who had 
stopped m the court of the TuUerics, and called out to him; 

You, there ! bo off. Unless your master is a kino you 
cannot stand there.*” ' i ^ 

The Emperor ^vos much amused at this story, for there 
were really kings among those thus treated. 

I have often seen the Emperor Napoleon at the theatre, or 
driving in a carriage, hut only twice in a room.' The town 
of Paris gave a ball on the occasion of the marriage of the 
Princess of Baden. The Emperor \yished to return it, and ‘ 
tickets were sent out for a ball at the Tuileries to many 
persons who had not been presented at court. Some of us 
young women received tickets, though we had not been 
present at the municipal ball, and after discussing the 
matter, we agreed that it was our duly to go. Dancing 
wnt on in the Galerie do Diane and in the Salle des 
Maitfchaux. The public were conhned to these rooms hceord- 
ing to the colour of their tickets, and mine took me to the 
Galerie de Diane. There was no communication between 
one room and the other, and the court passed into the rooms 
successively. The Empress, the princesses, their ladies, and 
their chamberlains, all in full dress, entered in the train of the 
Emperor, and took up their position upon a platform pre- 
pared beforehand. After watching the performance of a kind 
of ballet, the Emperor came down alone and went round the 
room, speaking exclusively to the iadies. He wore his imperial 
dress (which he almost immediately afterwards abandoned) : 
the waistcoat and >vhite satin knee bieedios, the white shoes 
with gold rosettes, a coat of red velvet cut straight in the 
style of Francis I., with gold embroidery upon ali the seams, 
the sword sparkling with diamonds above the coat, orders 
and stars also of diamonds, and a cap with the feathers held 
up by a diamond buckle. The costume was well designed, 
but was utterly unsuiled for him on account of his small size, 
his coipulence, and clumsiness of movement. Perhaps it was 
prejudice on my part, but the Emperor seemed to me fright- 
ful, and looked like a mock king. I was sUnding between 
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two women unknown to me. He asked the first her name, 
and she replied that she was the daughter of Foacier. 

“ All ! ” he said, and passed on. 

' According to his custom, he also asked my name, which I 
told him. 

“ You live at Beauregard ” 

“ Yes, Sire.” 

“ It is a beautiful spot, and your husband employs much 
labour there ; I am grateful to him for the service he does to 
the country, as I am to all who employ workmen. He has 
been in the English army ? ” 

I thought it shorter to answer “ Yes,” but he continued : 

“ That is to say, not entirely. He is a Savoyard, is he 
'not?” 

“ Yes, Sire.” 

“ But you are French, entirely French, and we therefore 
claim you, for you are not one of those rights easily 
surrendered.” 

I bowed. 

“ How old are you ? ” 

I told him. 

“ And frank into the bargain. You look much younger.” 

I bowed again. He stepped back half a pace, and then 
came up to me, speaking lower in a confidential tone : 

“You have no children ? I know that is hot your fault, 
but you should make better arrangements. Believe me, I 
am giving you good advice.’' 

I remained stupefied ; he looked at me for a moment with 
a gracious smile, and went on to my neighbour. 

“ Your name ? ” 

“ A daughter of Foacier.” 

“ Another daughter of Foacier ! ” and he continued his 
promenade. 

I cannot express the deep aristocratic disdain Avith which 
the phrase “ another daughter of Foacier ” left the imperial 
lips. Neither the name nor the persons have ever come 
before me since that time, but it has remained in my memory 
with the inflection of that voice which I then heard for the 
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first nnd last time. After he had made his round, the 
Emperor returned to the Empress, and all the gilded troop 
* v.cnt off mthout commingling in any way with the plebeian 
hortfe. , At nine o’clock in the evening all was over: the 
guests might remain and dance, but the coUrt had retired. 
I followed the example of the court, being strangely impressed 
imperial manners. I had seen other monarchs, but none 
who treated the public in so cavalier a fashion. 

'Some years afterwards I was present as ari onlooker at a 
ball given upon the occasion of the baptism of the King of 
Komcr I think it was the last imperial festivity. It took 
place in the Tuileries, in the theatre loom : the court alone 
was present, and persons who had not been presented were 
given tickets for the boxes. A do2en of us ladies who 
belonged to the opposition went there, and we were forced to 
admit that the spectacle was magnificent. Uniforms were 
prohibited, and our old soldiers seemed ill at ease, but the 
young ones, especially M dc Flahaut, rivalled the grace of 
Archambauit de Perigord. The women were elegantly and 
m'agnificentLy dressed. The Emperor, followed by his escort, 
crossed the room as he arrived to reach the platform which 
occupied th^ back. He walked first with such speed that 
almost everybody, not excepting the Empress, was almost 
obliged to run to keep up with him. Dignity and grace were 
thus out of the question, but this rustling of skirts and rapid 
pace seemed to symbolise a dominant power which suited 
him. It was magnificent, though not in our way. 

He seemed, indeed, the roaster of all this magnificence. 
He was no longer in his imperial costume, and the simple 
uniform which he alone wore in the midst of all this full 
dress made him a yet more striking figure, and^ spoke more 
loudly to the imagination than all the gold lace in the world. 
He was anxious to be gracious and kind, and made a far 
better impression upon me than at the other ball. The 
Emptess Marie Louise was a fine woman, fresh in appearance, 
but somewhat too red. Notwithstanding her and her 
precious stones, she seemed very vulgar and entirely without 
distinction. A quadiille was performed, danced by the pnn- 
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cesses and the court ladies, severial of whom were our friends. 
I saw there the Princess Borghese, who seemed to me the 
most ravishing beauty that I had ever looked upon : to all 
her perfections were added the air of candid maidenhood as 
complete as any young girl could have, though if history is 
to be believed, no one ever had less right to it. 

The Emperor was anxious that the women he had wished 
to attract to his com’t should have an opportunity of seeing 
its splendours. He cast obliging glances upon the boxes, 
and remained for a long time beneath oru’s, evidently of set 
purpose. In any case, there were already too many of our 
‘ party at court, and there was no need for him to. trouble 
about those who were left outside. 
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of r ion aco— b-vd re^ulu of thU Rj'pointmont— Uoslstmco of Alexis 
do VoaUle*— Subaltern ftppolatmvnta—Mmo. do Oajla—Julw do 
rollgnao • 

Dunibo Uie ^cara \>hicU passed bcUoea these festnaU of 
\N Inch I ha\ c just spoken, tJ»c two *50001108 of tlie old and tho 
ne>\ >\cpe habitualtj separated, tJiej met, ho\\c\er, nt 
ambassadorial receptions and nt tlio houses of forcignciv I 
Tcmember seeing liie uhole of the imperial eourl at a >er^ 
magnificent ball giicu by the Duclie^e do Courlande She 
had set up house in Pans on tlic occasion of the mamage of 
her joungest d lughtcr luth Comte Edmond de PJrigord I 
do not knon in Iicthcr tlie pn’^ioii of the Duclicsse de Courlatido 
for tlie Prince de TallejTand a ns prcMous or subsequent to 
this marriage. 

Mine Edmond, Nvho lias become almost an historical |)or- 
soiingo under tho name of IhcDuchcsso de Dmo, was little 
more than a child, exceedingly ptcU) , atltacliN c, and gracious , 
her intellettual poncr was nlrcad) ob\*ious She po'^sessed 
e\etj attmction except tliat of iiatumhiess, and pleased me 
grentlj, notNNithstaiidmg UusN\ant of tlie greatest charm of 
joutli Her mollier, who was entirely occupied bj her oim 
intrigues, Ind left the cate of her education to an old Jesmt 
teacher, who Imd turned out aAcrj accomplished and well* 
instructed pupil ProNidence had made her a prett) and 
liNcly NNoniau, but the moral part of her education, that of 
precept and practice, had been neglected, or ratiicr tliO'^e 
sights which her precocioU'- mlclbgcnce had seen about Iicr 
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were not calculated to give lier the best ideas upon the duties 
which a woman is called upon to fulfil. Possibly she would 
have escaped these -early dangers if her husband had been her 
equal in power, and if she had been able to love and honour 
him. This, however, was impossible, for the distance between 
them was too great. 

I insist upon these reflections because I am convinced that, 
whatever be the advantages with which a woman is born, her 
conduct in the world is nearly always the result of her en- 
vironment. Many a woman has been an object of scandal 
who, under other conditions, might have been a pure wife 
and mother. I am a believer in fireside education. If youth 
has been spent in the principles of healthy morality, simply 
professed and continually practised, a young woman is sur- 
rounded, as it were, by barriers of adamantine strength, the 
weight and power of which she does not feel, but which 
become second nature. To break such bonds, perversity 
must rise to an extraordinary height. Let us therefore be 
charitable to those who have been exposed to the seductions 
of the world, unprotected by this defence. 

I have just mentioned the name of M. de Tallep’and, but I 
shall not venture to speak of him, or to give any sketch of a 
character which rather belongs to the graving tool of the 
historian : it is the latter who must weigh the \Vrongs of his 
private life against his services as a statesman, and draw the 
balance between them. 

In these scattered notes, in which I am amusing myself by 
reviving, like a series of shadows, without order or connection, 
the different recollections which recur to memory, I am more 
inclined to enlarge upon minor circumstances which are strik- 
ing enough to remain in my memory, but are not of sufficient 
importance to be mentioned elsewhere. Historical personages 
do not come within my view except as personally connected 
%vith myself, or when I have collected detailed information 
concerning them upon the accuracy of which I can depend. 
At this moment I find myself precisely in the position of the 
public — an ill-disposed public, be it said — Avith reference 
to the Prince of Benevento ; later, perhaps, I shall have an 
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opportunit) of speaking of Pnnee Talleyrand We shall see, 
when I icacli that poriod * 

The cardinals, who were scattered about France,* were per* 
milted, or rather ordered, to meet m Pans at the time of the 
Emperor s marriage with the Archduchess Consalvi was one 
of their number , he’eame to be put up at our house, and hardly 
left us dunng his short slay I was much struck by the 
lucidity and clarity of his intellect as he explained to us the 
position, which theology and politics had made so complex. 
In the interest of religion he was sincerely anxious to 
please the Emperor’s wishes, and yet the canons of the 
Church opposed his wi^ so directly as to prevent its 
accomplishment 

Unless I am mistaken, difficulties were raised, not merely 
by the form in which Josifpbine’s mamage had been annulled, 
but to a greater extent by the personal position of the Em^ 
peror He was excommunicated viiando. This did not 
prevent him from receiving the sacraments, or incapacitate 
any pnest who should administer the sacrament to him m 
case of necessity, but the other ecclesiastics could not be 
present. Thus, the cardinals were ready to appear at a ball 
or any festivity , but the bench reserved for them during the 
administration of the sacramentof mamage remamed empty 
I think that had it depended solely upon Cardinal Consalvi, 
be would have found some means of compromise Several of 
his colleagues were more violent and less reasonable than he, 
and the position of any one who withholds the patrimony of 
St Peter js so positivdy specified as excommunicate vitando 
by the laws of the Church, that it impossible to evade 
these laws, ns soon as they had been invoked 

On his side, the Emperor wished to carry the matter with a 
high hand, and his fury at the sight of the empty cardinals’ 
bench was extreme Some were sent into fortresses, while 
othei-s, of whom Consalvi was one, w ere obliged to return to 
towns arranged for theirextic. J do not remember if it was 
at this moment, or previously, that they had been forbidden 
to wear their red stockings and cap , it was from this prohi^ 
bition that they gamed the name of “ Black Cardinals, » 
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which distinguished them throughout the course of these 
ecclesiastical political quaiTels. 

The short stay which Cardinal Consalvi made at Paris • 
revived the friendship existing between us, and though my 
childish remembrances had been outraged when meeting 
Cardinal Mamy, I was, on the other hand, delighted with 
his colleague. My opposition to the imperial government 
was strongly inspired by party spirit, but at the same time I 
have always been amenable to arguments which bore a 
character of impartiality. I was touched and edified to see 
Cardinal Consalvi, in his position as a persecuted man, speak 
with such gentleness when he lamented the extremes to which 
he had been brought, and find means to avoid them with such 
evident good faith. 

He had several conferences with the Minister of Public 
Worship, and proposed compromises, the details of which I 
have forgotten, and which he related to us hour by hour ; but 
the Emperor would listen to no one. The public remained 
persuaded that the absence of the cardinals was simply due 
to the fact that they would not admit the divorce, and this I 
believe to be a mistake. I was absent from the marriase 
festivities, as from those of the coronation. I credited my 
political repugnance Avith this want of curiosity, but I 
have since discovered that my idleness was the leading 
motive. I thought that the trouble involved was far worse 
than the pleasure which would have been gained, and was 
entirely satisfied by a second-hand account of the festivities, 
of Avhich I read the next day in my armchair, congratulating 
myself that I had escaped the fatigue of them. 

I only saAv the illuminations, which were incomparably 
more beautiful than any I can remember. The Emperor, 
who had no lack of magnificent ideas, conceived the notion 
of a canvas model of the great Arc de FEtoile as it exists at 
the present day, and this improvised monument made a sur- 
prising eflFect. I think that this is the first example of that 
wise idea now adopted of trying the effect of buildings before 
definitely erecting them. The Arc de FEtoile obtained all 
the approval which it deserved; 
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M} uncle, the Bishop of Nancy, was present at the council 
of Trench bishops nho mot at Pans with the object of 
coming to some agreement upon existing differences with the 
Pope, no result nos obtained My uncle’s attitude nas 
entirely episcopal, but sufKcicntly goiemmental to secure 
the Emperor's fa\our He gave him a disastrous mark of 
his satisfaction by appointing him Archbishop of Florence 
some time afterwards Ife had done much good at Nancy, 
where heenjojed the highest respect and was \crj comfort 
able To lea\c such a residence, where he was regularly and 
canonically established, in order to take \aolent possession of 
an Italian diocese against the wishes of the clergj and the 
Pope, ivas a grievous calamity, and brought down upon his 
head that clerical hatred \srhid\ ne\er foi gives 

He reached Paris in despair Mj father, who had a deep 
aflection for him, fully sympathised with his position They 
discussed the matter at length, and after weighing respec 
tiiely the dangers of displeasing the Emperor or breaking 
with fellow ecclesiastics, they concluded that it was not 
advisable to assume this responsibility alone Ihe Bishop 
of Nantes, du Voisin, and the Ardibishop of Tours, Barral, 
had been promised important secs in Italy which were undei 
the same disadi antageous conditions ns that of-Florence Mj 
uncle decided that acceptance by the Archbishop of Tours 
was not enough, but that if the Bishop of Nantes accepted, 
be would be forced to follow suit Jlgr du Voisin was 
regarded as a clever theologian, and was the most highly 
respected prelate in the Galilean Church JIj father 
approved this view, and after my uncle had announad it 
to the Minister of Public Worehip, he went to paj Ins 
respects to the Emperor, who received him verj kindlj 
The three bishops who had thus been nominated met sev eral 
times My uncle was then staying with us He told us one 
morning that the Bishop of Nantes had just «!et off for 
Nantes after a formal refusal, and that consequently he was 
about to betake himself to Saint Cloud with the Minister of 
I»ubhc Worship, to give in his own refusal Mgr de Barral 
had not ) et come to a decision 
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The Bishop ordered that his travelling carriage should be 
packed, that he might return to Nancy the next day. He 
remained talking for a long time with my father and myself, 
going over the numerous excellent reasons which made his 
decision irrevocable. It was late when he returned. At 
dinner Ave Avere talking of straAv hats, and the Bishop said to 
me with a forced smile : 

“ My dear, I hope you Avill let me get you Avhat hats you 
Avant, for I think the most beautiful are made in Tuscany.” 

My father and I exchanged a look of surprise. The next 
morning the Bishop took the high-road to Nancy, but only 
to pack up, and continued his journey to Florence. WeAvere 
careful to avoid any explanation. When an intellectual and 
conscientious man thus acts against his OAvn judgment and 
has decided his attitude, there is nothing more to be said. 
I never learnt anything further of the matter. I do not 
knoAv Avhether the Emperor had intimidated him or persuaded 
him, but neither process could have been easy in the case of 
a man Avhose morality was in no Avay inferior to his intellect. 
The fact took place precisely as I have related it. 

On his return from Florence in 1814, the decision he had 
taken had proved too unsuccessful to admit of any discussion 
of the past. It Avas eventually the cause of my uncle’s death, 
for the hatred of the emigre and clerical parties united in full 
acerbity to embitter the rest of his life. NotAvithstanding 
the high reputation Avhich he enjoyed at Nancy, Avhither he 
returned, these forces dreAV sufficient venom from his unfor- 
tunate stay at Florence to torment him so far as to shatter 
his health. If he had remained at Nancy, none of these 
tribulations Avould have happened to him, and he Avould have 
found that the Popes Avere his protectors instead of bitter 
antagonists desiring revenge ; ^ but to resist the Emperor’s 
Avill, no matter hoAv excellent the motives, seemed at that 

1 Mme. de Boigne, BrougM up in the ideas of the eighteenth century, 
and imbued with the Jansenist and Gnllican spirit, was indifferent to the 
practices of religion, though not hostile to religion as such. At the close 
of her life her sentiments changed, and she died with the consolations of 
religion, which she asked and received in full consciousness. Here she is 
speaking and judging from a worldly point of A’iew, which is by no means 
that of the Head of the Church. 
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timo lo be a of inonitv, anj be him^f alleropW 

to est.nWMj jhjN 

-Vloxiv ilo Xo.\iUc^ rwavtd a suVUeutcnoalV colmtn«^^^oa^ 
aiul onlenxt lo join the . lit acclwa thnt he did 
not xxivh to ^crx'Oj and ns^Uted all rcpTo^nlatloiw He vras 
amxtevl smd carrietl off to pri<wi» but s-till held out Tlie 
Emperor rms winded to send him to Cliwutou. 'With 
gtx'at troub\e> pcniii^MOn xtaa, ohlainetl for him to stav at 
\ iiiccnncs. At length, unable to ovticoitie hi^ opposition, 
and yKxsslbly fearing that thia madness, mi^t become con- 
tagioua, the Emperor relea<actl him, onlering him to leave 
the empite, wl\ere he would have no vt^lra* con'*pirator'. 
Sativf evi with giving him this ironical nichname, he ojxened 
the de>or!> of hi< prison while dosing those of his country. 
He is the only person, to nn knowledge^ who ever resisted the 
Emj>eror, a-x hlme, de Chcxieu<e xt'Xs the mdy woman who 
was ever forced to accept ,a podUon at the imperial court. 

Alesi' de Ncv\illc> was not the only wan to be thus 
xtowinalcd i a doren similar commi«5sion^ were -sent out at the 
same time to the \*ounger membeis. of thcise fannUcs whose 
oppasilion was most loudly prodain^ed. Tl\ey were issued 
after a fancx -dress ball given by >tmc. du C^yla, where 
much magtuficence xras displayed that nimoura of it rosched 
the Kxxxpervw's ears He xvas quite xrilling that people out- 
ride the Goxxnxmcnt diould vegetate in jieace ai\d quiet ; a> 
soon as any one attr.ctcd notice by any n'ean-^ it veas ncocs- 
ssua to atlad\ him to the Government, and he xrould recognise 
no marks of distinction xrhieh dul rot come from him^lf. 

In anv c^u^c, hi« juilgment in the* in-tance xra^ xrdl founded, 
for, with the oxwplion of .all those sub-liwiltajanK 

th\j> hastily imjxrox-i<ed by force, became redoir« supporterN 
of the imycri d eroxrn. I cannot -say if at thn. time AIu'C. du 
CaxK had begun tKal intimacy xrith the Due de Ilovigo 
xrhidi xxas evulei'ced by her son'' likeness to him. 

After she Kad attmehd public notice by her lelatioi'a xrith 
Loui- XMH., a thousand «H5aIou'. stories trere ^uead 
abroad eoncvming her. Of lh<<e I had rexvr heard anything ; 
she was as arjivoaUe as any one could tx>, xrith a complexion 
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utterly ruined, was lively and extremely anxious to please. 
She lived on bad terms with her husband, who was something 
more than eccentric, but was full of tender care for her 
mother-in-law, who adored her. If I had been asked for 
information about her at that time, I should have represented 
her as a young lady entirely well conducted, even somewhat 
prudish and of ostentatious piety. I remember that upon 
one occasion, when she had danced a quadrille on Shrove 
Tuesday, she found some one else to take her place in it the 
next Saturday, although the other seven partners olfered no 
objection to a second performance. 

Mme. du Cayla showed the utmost attention to the old 
ladies who formed her mother-in-law’s society, and to the 
bishops or clergy of the “ little Church.” We thought that 
she was foUowng her taste, but she has since proved that a 
spirit of intrigue and desire to improve her reputation were 
her primary motives. She never failed to fast at the appointed 
times with ostentation, a practice much more remarkable 
under the Empire than under the restoration. Few people 
at that time made much show of outward practice, and balls 
went on without scruple during the first two weeks of Lent, 
though not after mid-Lent. I remember that the Comte de 
Palfy was so ill advised as to give a ball on Good Friday, 
which was attended by only two ladies even from the imperial 
court. 

This recalls to my mind the conversion of Jules de Polignac. 
I have never been able to believe in the sincerity of his de- 
votion, and my incredulity is based upon these facts. There 
was in Lyons a rich heiress, Avhose mother was under the 
influence of the priests of the “little Church,” as those opposed 
to the Concordat were called. The marriage of this girl with 
Alexis de Noailles, at that time leader of the sect, was arranged 
by them. He went to Lyons to conclude arrangements, and 
in one week succeeded in displeasing both daughter and 
mother so entirely that the marriage was broken off. Jules 
de Polignac, who had been allowed to stay at Vincennes bv 
the special favour of the Emperor,’ for he had 
condemned to three years’ imprisonment, a term 
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completed, non flattered him«clf that the impennl clemency 
iroiild gron ivearj of thnsarhitianlj nggrnating his trouble,, 
and chenshod hopes that he might leaie his inipnsonment. 
Adnen de Montmorenci show^ mueh fnendlmess to the 
pnsoners of \ mcennes. 

Tlie rupture of the mamage of Alexis de Noailles eras 
discussed one e\ enin^ at hou<i& 

“Dear rae,”said Adnen, hare just been telling the 
storj to (Jules. I told him that if he was as good a Cathobc 
as he Is a Jlojalist, it would be quite easy to arrange this 
rnarriage for him His position, as coming from \ mcennes, 
would immcdmtel) turn the scale in his favour"" 

A week had not elapsed when we learnt that Jules had 
begun to practise pietj in the most ediljrmg manner The 
x'etj unorthodox amu«ements which he had lutherto followed 
were now cast aside, and his finendships were changed. He 
e\ entualiy established a revolution so entirely complete in his 
thoughts and habits that his director^ whom he had daosen 
from the best known priests of Uie little Chimh, was able to 
inform his co-religionists at L>ons that Jules de Polignac 
was a man after tbar own heart. N^tialions for the mamage 
were begun, and were carried far enough to ’:eem likely of 
accomplishment as soon as he should leave Mneennes But 
the Emperor cut the matter short, and ordered a mamage 
between the nch heiress and M de iMarboeuf It was at 
tins period that he began his capnee of ordenng mamages 
as he pleased for all girls who had more than fifty thou^d 
francs income This mfnngement of pm ate ngbts la^j 
contributed to the unpopulonty which he erentualjj acquired. 
Resistance was, however, possible The d'Aligre family is a 
case in point. 

M d'Aligre was chamberlain, and the Emperor asked the 
hand of his daughter for M de Caulaincourt, a proposal 
which he pretended to accept with joj A few dajs after- 
ward,, bowel er, be came irilb a downcast air to sa^ that 
JUle. d’Aligre had an invincible dishke to the person of the 
DucdeViccnce, The Emperor did not insist, and M dAligre 
thouirht he was saied , a short hine afterwords he learnt Umt 
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I\I. de Faudoas, the brother of the Duchesse dc Rovjgo, was 
to bo proposed as his son-in-law. He therefore patched up 
a marriage between liis daughter and M. dc Poinmereu in a 
week, under pretext that she preferred him to all her suitors. 
The Emperor was somewhat distant with M. d’Aligre, but 
as he had nothing to fear, he felt himself more independent 
than many others. 

As for Jules, he continued his sanctimonious behaviour, 
by which he could not profit until the Restoration, for he 
remained a prisoner until 1814. 



CHAPTER XMI 


Attitude of the who had teturned— The Empefor and the 

King of Rome— The Idealists — de Chateaubriand — The fnends 

of Chateaubriand — The VtfAiinei— The Duchesse de Ldyis The 

Dnche«=8 de Doras— The Duches^te de CbitiUon— The Comte and 
ComtessQ de Sfgur 

I CAN nc^e^ remember tnlboul shame the unpatnolic wishes 
which we chensUed, and the guiltv joy with which our 
partisanship rcceii ed the news of our miht^ rei erses Since 
that date I have read the portrait dratvn hj jMachia\elli of 
tlie fuon and I blush to think that I must admit a 

resemblance. The itntgris of all times and all countries 
should use it as their manual , it is n mirror which should 
make them shudder at the sight of their own faces Doubt- 
less our sentiments were not shared by the majority of the 
countrjjbut I believe that the mas<^ had become profoundly 
indifferent tomihtarj successes. "When the cannon announced 
that some bnlhnnt victory had been gamed, a small number 
of persons grieved, a somewhat larger number rejoiced, but 
the general population retnamed almost unmoved The 
people were sated with glorj , and knew that fresh success 
implied fresh efforts A victoij was the forerunner of a 
consenpbon, and the capture of Vienna was merelj the 
prelude to a march upon Warsaw or Pressburg BeMdes 
the accuracy of tlie bulletins was doubted, and their appear 
ance escited hut little enthusiasm The Emperor was alwaj s 
more coldly received in Pans than in an} other town 

In strict truth Iniust:,howe\cr,saythatuponthe da} when 
the twent}'Si3:th cannon shot announced that the Empress 
'had been confined of a bo},alongshout of joy went through- 
out the to'vn, which resounded as though evoked bj an electnc 
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shock. Everybody was at the windows or the doors. The 
silence was intense while the first twenty-five shots were 
counted, ajid the twenty-sixth produced an uproar. This 
event completed the Emperor's happiness, and completion is 
always admirable. I should not like to assert that even the 
fiercest antagonists did not feel some slight emotion at that 
moment. 

We invented a story about this child, to the effect that 
the birth was fictitious. This was sheer nonsense. The 
Emperor was passionately fond of the child, and as soon as 
.the little king could distinguish an3'body,he showed a special 
preference for his father. Possibly paternal love might have 
induced the Emperor to be more careful of the lives of men. 
I have heard M. de Pontanes say that, one day when he was 
at lunch with the Emperor, the King of Rome was playing 
about the table, and his father followed him with tender 
glances, when the child fell and hurt himself slightly, and 
there was a great uproar'. Peace was restored, and the 
Emperor fell into a gloomy reverie, and then said aloud, 
addressing no one in particular : 

“ I have seen the same cannon ball carry off twenty from 
one file.” 

He then resumed the business discussion with M. de 
Fontanes from which he had been distracted by reflections 
the course of which can easily be followed. In any case, his 
misgivings were beginning, and possibly contributed to his 
philanthropic tendencies. 

Were I to try and relate all the stories of the Emperor, I 
should never end, but as these reached me only from opposi- 
tion sources, I' am inclined to doubt them. If the glasses of 
the opposition showed objects in false colours, they certainly 
magnified them. I have been astonished to find how men 
who must, we thought, be as great as the purpose for which 
Napoleon employed them, became small and inconsiderable 
when his support was removed. One of his special talents 
was to discover with his eagle glance each man’s special 
powers, to turn those powers to account, and thus to make 
the utmost possible use of them. 
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The only people for whom he had an invincible repugnance 
were the tiue liberals, thosewhom he called idealists When 
once he had gi\en this title to a man, there as nothing more 
to be said he would willingly have sent his victim to 
Charenton, and regarded him as a social scouige It seems, 
alas* thatvve shall be forced to admit that Bonaparte’s genius 
for government inspired him correctly, and that these 
dreamers of the happiness of nations, estimable as they doubt- 
less arc, are of no special service, and serve onlyto excite the 
passions of the mob by flattering them, and thus to dis- 
organise society I did not think so at that time, and the 
Emperor's hatred for idealists whom I would vviUmglv have 
made my oracles seemed to me a great error 

Among these idealists he classed M de Chateaubnand, 
This was a mistake jM de Chateaubriand cared nothing 
about the human race , he was entirely occupied with his own 
personality, and with the task of erecting a pedestal from 
which he could look doivn upon his age This was a difficult 
place to assume, side by side with Napoleon, but be worked 
incessantly, and his memoirs will show the world with what 
toil, with what perseverance, and with what hopes of success 
He succeeded so for that he always made for himself a little 
atmosphere of his own, of which he was the sun As soon as 
he left this environment the outer air affected him so pam 
fully tliat he became unbearably morose But while he was 
in his own atmosphere no one could be kinder or more amiable, 
or send forth his beams vvith more grace For the Chateau- 
briand of this latter position I had much hkxng, but the other 
side of his character js hateful 

If he had confined himself to his woik as an author, to 
Vhich his eminently artistic character impelled him, he would 
have been known solely for his goodness and kindness, apart 
from some bitternesses due to cnUcisms of his works But 
he had an ambition to be a alatcsrowi, and this brought him 
into regions vrhere his claims wtre ill received, this failure 
produced a number of evil passions within him, and pou^ 
floods of bitterness into his style which will make most of Ins 
wntmgs unreadable when time has brought forth impartial 
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readers. i\I. de Chateaubriand had an instinct for the feeling 
of the moment. He could guess the public taste, and flatter 
it so admirably that though he was a partisan writer, he none 
the less became popular. For this purpose he was ready to 
change his views entirely ; to praise that which he had scorned, 
and to scorn that which he had praised. He had two or 
three principles dressed up according to circumstance, so that 
they were not always recognisable, but enabled him to avoid 
every difficulty and to claim complete consistency. This was 
all the easier for him as his intellect, Avliich was little short 
of genius, was never troubled by any consideration of morality 
which might have stopped him. He believed in nothing in 
the world except in his own talent, and before this altar he 
was continually prostrate. In speaking of the restoration 
and of the Revolution of 1830, if these notes should be con- 
tinued to that point, I shall often have an opportunity of 
meeting him on my road. 

Under the Empire I thought him merely a conscientious 
man of genius, who was persecuted because he refused to 
blow the trumpet of despotism, and because he had given in 
his resignation as the minister of Valais upon the occasion of 
the death of the Due d’Enghien. 

Le Genie du Ch?'istia?iisme, Vltinh'aire d Jhusalem, and the 
poem of the Martyrs, recently published, justify our admira- 
tion. I thought indeed that the enthusiasm of some ladies 
was a trifle exaggerated, but I joined in it up to a certain 
point. I can remember a reading of the A bench-ages, given 
at the house of Mme. de Segur. He read with the most 
touching and emotional voice, with that faith which he 
possessed for every production of his own. He threw him- 
self into the sentiments of his characters so far that his tears' 
fell upon the paper. "We shared this keen impression, and I 
was completely spellbound. When the reading was over, tea 
was brought in. 

“ M. de Chateaubriand, will you have some tea ? ” 

“ I will ask you for a cup.” 

Immediately an echo went throughout the salon. 

“ My dear, he would like some tea.” 
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“ He is going to have some tea.” 

Gi\e him some tea,’' 

“ Ho «Ants some tea.” 

And ten ladies started up to serve the idol with tea. It 
was the first time that I had been present at such a spectacle, 
trhicli seemed to me so ridiculous that I resolved never to 
take part in it. Hence, timugh my relations with M. de 
Chateaubriand have been somewhat continuous, I have never 
been enrolled in the company of his Madames^ as Mme, de 
Chatcaubriasvd used no call them, and I have never reached 
tlie point of intimacy to which he only admitted real 
adorers. 

When we Ica Beauregard in 1812 to set up house at 
Chatena^*, M. and ^fmc. de Chateaubriand were living at the 
\'aHec aux Loups, ten minutes' walk from my house. He bad 
made a charming home, and was extremely fond of it. We 
were friendly neighbours, and often found him writing on a 
comet of the draw ing room table with a worn out pen which 
would hardly pass through the mouth of the wrelriied bottle 
which contained his ink. He would utter a cry of joy when 
he saw us pass his window, thrust his papers under the 
cushion of an old easy-chair which served him as a portfolio 
and a desk, and rush out to join us with the gaiety of a 
schoolboy let out from his class. At that time he was 
entirely agreeable. I cannot say as much of ifme. de 
Chateaubriand. She had plenty of talent, but used it to 
extract the bitter and disagreeable elements from every 
object. She did her husband much harm by continually 
irritating him and making his home unbearable, and though 
alwajsmost considerate towards her, he could never secure 
domestic peace.' 

I have said that she had some talent, and the fact is un- 
disputeble At the same time (and only the sight of her 
would persuade one of the fact), her middle-class pride was 


» « Chateaubriand h-id inam«I on Mirch 19. J7S2. at thea^e et 
four, a young orphan girl, very piettyjwd fairly ircatthT. Mne C^fegto 
Buisson da la Vigne . . She ivas the victim, faithful notwithstanding and 
always devoted, of o hopeless egoisin and a perpetol inconstancy.’ — 
JHaiaae Jficatmer (English editioo). voU u. pjv 33 and 36 
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wounded by the literary reputation of 3L dc Giatcaubriand, 
which she conddcred derogaton-. Under the restoration 
she most pasdonatcly desired titles and positions at courL 
to compensate for this vulgar success. Site loudly advertised 
the fact that she had never read a single line of her husband’s 
publications. As. however, she continually told him that a 
countrv which had trie glorv' of po^'cssing him, and was not 
governed by him, w,as in a v,Totched state, and proved the 
fact by certain pas<agcs from the Apocalypse, of which she 
had made a profound study, he pardoned her scorn of his 
merits by re.ason of her devotion to his claims. The amount 
of money swallowed up by this household, though their life 
was far from ceremonious, is another proof, among thousands, 
of the inevitable results of want of system. In any case, 
de Chateaubriand admitted him-elf that nothing seemed 
to him so indpid to live upon a regular income, from 
whatever source derived. He wanted to realise his capital, 
squander it, feel the pinch of poverty, get into debt, be 
appointed an ambassador, expend upon caprice the s^alaiy 
inten.ded to defray his household expenses, resign his post, 
and become more embarrassed and more deeply in debt than 
ever : he wished to abandon a position where he had twentv- 
five horses in his stables, and have the pleasure of refusinr; an 
invitation to dinner under the pretext that he could notauord 
a cab : in short, he wished to experience eveiy variety of 
sensation in order to avoid boredom, for that upon the whole 
was the great object and secret of his life. 

Motwithstanding this chaotic existence, in which Z^L de 
Chateaubriand associated without the smallest- scruple those 
who were devoted to him, he was an agreeable and companion- 
able acquaintance. If he could refrain from revolutionising 
one's life, he was inclined to make existence very pleasant. 
Trom time to time he even showed a desire to make some 
sacrifice to those who loved him, but this was a custom too 
contrary to his nature to be persistent. Thus, although 
wearied hv her presence, he permitted IMme. de IBeaumont to 
follow him to Rome, where he abandoned her, and she died in 
almost complete isolation. So again, afier having changed 
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his mode of life and entered society to attract Mme. de Z., 
lie her go mad without a single sigh of grief. Thus] 
again, he hardly consented to write a very cold newspaper 
article in honour of the Memory of Mme. de Burns, who lived 
only for his sake for twelve ycars.^ 

I might add many names to this list, as M. de Chateaubriand 
always had the greatest facility in attracting attention, with- 
out considering Hie trouble that he might cause. Of his 
many intimacies, the one which held the largest place in his 
licnrt was, I tliink, that with Mme. C. de X., who became 
the Duchesse de Z. The story of this poor woman is in 
consonance irith that morality which existed before the 
llevoiution, and which we have been asked but recently to 
regret 

hime. Z. de Y,, as charming and accomplished a young 
lady as can be imagined, married in 1790, thanks to the 
immense fortune to which she was heiress, C. de X., the 
eldest son of the Prince of -- — , Though he did not possess 
his ivife's distinguished talents, he was by no means devoid 
of capacity, was very handsome, and entirely in fashion. The 
young couple made quite a sensation when presented at 
the Tuileries, in spite of the serious nature of events at that 
period. 

Soon the storms of the Revolution separated them. M. de 
X. emigrated ; his wife remained with her family, whose mis- ’• 
fortunes she shared. She accompanied them to prison, where 
she was the guardian angel of her relatives, and among others 
the old wife of Marshal Z,, her husband's grandmother. She 
served his grandmother as a daughter or as a servant, until the 
day when the scaffold cutshort these cares. She saw her 0971 
father perish, and consoled her mother ; in short, she attracted ' 
the admiration and veneration of all who were imprisoned with 
her. As soon as the prisons were opened her first desire was 
to rejoin her young husband, for whom she felt the tendercst , 


l Mme. R^ewnier said : “M. de Chaleautnand has a great d^l of 
nohiUty of character, imment-e eelf-raspect, very great delicacy. He U 
ready to mate the greatest sacrifices for persons he loves, but he has not a • 
shade of rentable eensibility- He bus caused me great suffering more than 
once ,” — Madame Kiaamier, vol. U. p. 
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affection . To leave France was not an easy matter ; however, 
by dint of courage and skill she succeeded in securing a land- 
ing upon the shores of England. Her daughter, whom she had 
entrusted to an American captain, had preceded her by some 
hours, and with this child in her arms she hastened to her 
husband’s door. C. de X. was then attached by fashion to 
the train of Mrs. Fitzherbert. She was at least forty-five 
years of age, but the pleasure of being a X'ival of the Prince 
of Wales, who did not disguise his jealousy, made her seem 
charming in the eyes of M. de X., and he was somewhat 
annoyed by the arrival of his pretty wife. Under pretext of 
economy, he hastened to take her to a little cottage in the 
north of England. She did not complain as long as he 
stayed with her. But business soon called him to London, 
where his visits became more frequent, until he set up house 
there. 

He was exti'cmely intimate with M. du L. de V., a young 
man far less handsome but much more amiable than M. de 
X. The latter showed him the sad letters of his young wife, 
complaining of the trouble that they caused him. M. du 
L. reproached him for abandoning her, and added that he 
deserved misfortune. 

“ You call that misfortune. The happiest day of my life 
will be that which relieves me of her lamentations.” 

M. du L. eventually proposed to C. de X. that he should 
try to alienate the affection of his "wife. This friendly offer 
was eagerly accepted. The two friends went down together 
to the cottage. A few days afterwards C. de X. went away, 
leaving M. du L. to spend the long winter days with a woman 
twenty years of age, who was weary and depressed. She was 
as attractive as she was pretty, full of talent and wit. M. du 
L.’s head was already turned by her letters; he fell pas- 
sionately in love with her, and found no difficulty in playing 
the part which he had undertaken. To the husband he 
regularly reported his progress, and announced his success 
at the end of several months. The latter then announced 
that he proposed to visit the lonely couple. Mme. de X. was 
awakened from the pleasant dreams which she had cherished 
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by the impending arrival of the husbaivd she had injured, and 
gave way to unbounded despair, hi. du L. made vain 
attempts to soothe her, and at length decided to reveal the 
iramoi'al compact by means of which he had succeeded, and 
showed her the correspondence to confirm his statements. 

hime. de X. was a pure and noble woman : she was re- 
volted by such hateful treachery, and remained crushed by 
this horrible revelation. The next day she set off to Yarmouth 
with her child, announcing her intention of finding refuge 
with her mother. Her husband was delighted to be rid of 
her. M. du L. hastened after her, caught her up before she 
had embarked, made his peace, accompanied her, and was 
pardoned. But for her the illusion of love was destroyed. 
M. du L. was punished for his guilt by the passion and depth 
of his feeling for her, which aftem'ards wrecked his life. 

hime. de X., her mind sullied and her affections blunted 
by the conduct of two men whom she had loved, reached 
Paris amid the saturnalia of the Directory, in which she took 
but too energetic a share. She has herself summed up the 
consequences in these few words : 

‘*I am very unhappy: as soon as I love one, another 
appears who pleases me more." 


. . , her attachment to M. de Chateaubriand was 

almost a rehabilitation. 

This intimacy was at its height when de Chateaubriand 
started for the Holy Land : the lovers arranged to meet at 
the fountain of lions in the Alhambra, hime. de X. had 
every intention of keeping so romantic an appointment, and 
was at the spot on the day arranged. During the absence of 
hi. de Chateaubriand she had permitted Colonel L. to distract 
her uneasiness with his assiduous attentions. While she was 
at Granada, awaiting the return of the pilgrim from Jerusalem, 
she learned of the ColoneVs dcatlu Thus, when hi. de 
Cliateaubriand arrived, full of excuses for his delay and of 
panegyrics upon the punctuality of his beloved, he found a 
woman in deepest mourning, bewailing with extreme despair 
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the death of a rival who had been successful in his absence. 
The whole of their tour in Spain was spent in this manner, 
IVI. de Chateaubriand combining the functions of consoler and 
adorer. He dates the cooling of his affection for Mme. de X. 
from this period, though their intimacy lasted for a consider- 
able time. 

The publication of the Itineraire added new lustre to the 
popularity of M. de Chateaubriand, and increased the desire 
of several people to see him. He made use of this fact to 
improve the position of Mme. de X., arranging that his 
acquaintance should only be made through her, and putting 
a period to his exclusiveness. This must be counted to his 
credit, as he acted solely in the interest of Mme. de X. People 
paid her attention in order to attract M. de Chateaubriand. 
As she was a charming woman, she pleased by her own merits 
as soon as she was known. 

For a short time she formed part of a coteiie composed of 
Mmes. de Duras, de Berenger, de Levis, and others. But she 
soon wearied of them and withdrew to her own room, where 
her first-rate talent was employed upon serious occupations. 
Thus she lived until the Restoration. She then plunged into 
the vortex of society, and was seen dancing at a great ball, 
decked in rose-coloured finery. Her husband, who had never 
lost sight of her, arranged a reconciliation. She assumed the 
title of Duchesse de Z. She was offered rooms at the residence 
of X. ; there was talk of a possible brother for the sister who 
had been married for some years. Every one noticed the 
strange manners of Mme. de Z. The Hundred Days arrived ; 
terror seized her, and her strangeness of manner increased. 
For some months attempts were made to hide the fact, but 
at length it was necessary to place her under restraint. She 
has now been confined for twenty years, and has never recovered 
her reason. Such was the fate of a person endowed by nature 
with the highest gifts. I cannot but think that she deserved 
a better fate than the life which she led. Had it not been 
for that fatal journey from England, which brought' her, 
wounded and disillusioned, to the disturbances in Paris under 
the Directory, she would probably have followed a better 
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line of conduct, f have reason to believe that her husband 
regretted his behaviour more than once, together with the 
sacrifice which he had made to the false god of gallantry, which 
was paramount at the time when he entered society. ' He cannot 
have failed to recognise that he was primarily responsible 
for his wife's wongdoing. M. de Chateaubriand had certainly 
intended to rehabilitate her in her own esteem and in the 
eyes of the world. But he was incapable of any sustained 
attention to the affairs of another person, and was too entirely 
absorbed by consideration for himself. 

It was at the time that Mme. de X. began her retire- 
ment that the society of the Madames was definitely 
formed. The chief members were the Duchesses de Duras, 
de Levis, and Mme. de Berenger ; the other members are too 
unimportant to mention. These three ladies had each of 
them their special hour ; M. de Chateaubriand was received, 
and they were at home to no one else ; andjgoodness only 
knows what he had to suffer if he gave one of them some 
minutes that belonged to another. They were so proud of 
their success that their porters had orders to inform visitors 
that they were not at home because it was M. de Chateau- 
briand’s hour, and it is said that the announcement was often 
prolonged beyond the due time, to make the greater im- 
pression. The scenes which these ladies made by their 
mutual reproaches became a source of general amusement. 
But every evening all recovered their good temper, and went 
off to pay the most assiduous attention to Mme. de Chateau- 
briand, whom they overwhelmed with care and kindness. 
One day, when she had caught a slight cold, she asserted that 
she had received five possets in one morning, accompanied by 
the most charming notes, which she displayed with amusing 
sarcasms upon these ladies. At bottom, however, she was by 
no means displeased by this homage from the great. 

It is said that the success of Mme. de L^vis was tolerably 
complete; Mme. de Duras was consumed with jealousy, 
while hlme. de BSreuger resigned herself to other modes of 
displaying her power. The JUfadames of the second rank did 
not raise such high claims. Those who had been admitted to 
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the friendship of Mme. de Levis thought her both pleasant 
and pretty. She seemed ugly and surly, when seen at a 
distance which I never felt tempted to cross. 

Mme. de Duras was a daughter of M. de Kersaint, of the 
Convention. She and her mother had . spent the years of 
revolutionary uproar on their plantations at Martinique. 
When Mme. de Kersaint brought to London her stalwart 
daughter of twenty-two, who was by no means pretty, she 
found that her daughter’s marriage with the Due de Duras 
had been arranged almost beforehand ; he was reduced to a 
state of poverty which made him dependent to an irksome 
degree upon the Prince de Poix, his uncle. Though the 
fortune of Mile, de Kersaint was not very considerable, it was 
quite satisfactory to M. de Duras. She had hardly dis- 
embarked when he married her, and for a long time she 
adored him. 

M. de Duras was first gentleman of the King’s chamber ; 
these officials came on duty for successive years, and when 
the ^m%gi'ation began, those entitled to serve did not fail to 
appear. M. de Duras had already performed his year of 
service upon one occasion, in waiting upon Louis XVIII., 
and his turn came round once more a short time after his 
marriage. He left London with his wife, to go to Mitau. 
When he reached Hamburg he received an official communi- 
cation, stating that the King would consent to receive M. de 
Duras in view of his position, notwithstanding his marriage, 
but that the daughter of a Conventionist could not expect to 
be received by the Duchesse d’Angouleme. Mme. de Duras 
was formally excluded from Mitau. M. de Duras was a man 
of honour, notwithstanding certain ridiculous points : he did 
not hesitate to take his wife back to London and to stay 
there with her. Mme. de Duras felt extremely hurt, and I 
have always imagined that this insult was the origin of that 
independent feeling which eventually proved an honom’ to her 
character. After a stay of some years in England, the Duras 
household returned to France mth two little girls, the only 
children that they had. 

Mme. de Duras soon perceived her superiorit}”^ over her 
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liusband, and made him realise the fact with a frankness 
which led to discord At the time of her infatuation for 
M de Chateaubriand, which was as innocent as it was extra- 
vagant, she w as looking for some distraction from her domestic 
annoyances In her youth Mme de Duras had no very 
attracts e qualities, but she had a lively spint, a lofty heart, 
and true distinction of character The higher the scene m 
winch she was called to play a part, the more obvious her 
true worth became , this fact I had long before discovered 

hlmc de Bercnger, when she was Mile de Lannois, had 
mamed the Due de ChStillon-Montmorency, who was brought 
to a miserable end by this fine name He was at Yarmoutli, 
ready to embark on a packet, when a change of wind obliged 
him to wait The captatn of the frigate Za Blanche^ learning 
that the Due de Montmorency was at the mn, offered him a 
passage on his frigate, which was to take the subsidy money 
to Hamburg The Blanche was utterly lost at tlie mouth of 
the Elbe, and the Due do ChatiUon was drowned His widow 
enjoyed her liberty for some time, and eventually mamed 
the least attracts e of her adorers, Raymond de Berenger 
Her mind was serious and distinguished, but not sufficient!} 
superior to reach the level of ordinary mortals I was 
greatly afraid of her 

Among the women who adored M de Chaleaubnand was 
hime Octave de Segur, though she could not claim his 
affection Her story is so romantic that I propose to relate 
it, though I may be anticipating in some degree 

Mile d’Aguesseau mamed for lo\e her cousin german, 
Octave de Segur Under the Directory the } oung couple 
enjoyed complete happiness They lived with tlieir parents, 
and provided for tteir personal expenses by translating 
English novels They had three sons, whose education was 
becoming a care, when Octave was appointed a sub«prefect 
by the first Consul His wife followed him to Soissons 
The Comte de Segur, then father, joined the Government, 
which had become impenal,and was appointed Grand Sfostcr 
of the Ceremonies, while Mme Octave was made lady in- 
waitmg to the Empress Josephine Domestic happiness was 
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forthwith disturbed ; the long absence necessitated by the 
duties of Mine, de Segur developed a jealousy in Octave, 
which his passionate heart cherished unknown to himself. 
Etienne de Choiseul became the object of his anxieties, it is 
said without the smallest reason. He was like Orosmane, 
“ cruelly wounded, but too proud to complain.” 

Mme. Octave accompanied the Empress to Plombim’es, and 
her husband obtained leave to spend some days with her. 
He arrived upon a magnificent moonlight evening. Mme. 
Octave was not expecting him ; she had gone out, and her 
husband followed her; she was walking with Etienne de 
Choiseul. Octave did not reveal himself, left Plombieres 
without a word to any one, and did not return to Soissons. 
Search was made in every direction in vain ; nothing could 
,be heard of him. At the end of a year Mme. Octave received 
by post a note which bore the Boulogne postmark and these 
words : “ I am, dear Felicity about to brave an element less 
agitated than this heart, which will never beat except for 
you.” This note was closed by a seal which she had given 
him, and which bore the words : “ Friendship, esteem, and 
eternal love.” 

Philippe de Segur started immediately for Boulogne, but 
could find no trace of his brother. He was, however, on 
board of one of the pinnaces where Philippe looked for him, 
but he played his part of soldier so perfectly that none of 
his comrades suspected his disguise. He followed the grand 
army to Germany. Several years elapsed, and a second note 
was handed to Mme. de Segur which bore merely the words 
engraven on the seal, in the hand\vriting of Octave. This 
was the only sign of his existence, and after a period of 
despair Mme. Octave eventually- . . . consoled herself. 

Her three sons, . . . were . . . her first interest, 

and she watched over them with most thoughtful care. 
Octave had been made a prisoner, and had been taken to a 
little town in the depths of Hungary ; it was not until long 
afterwards that he learnt of the death of Etienne de Choiseul, 
who was killed at the battle of Wagram. He then desired to 
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see his country once more. The steps which he took to 
obtain his liberty were unsuccessful, and were outstripped by 
events. Peace at length liberated him, and he returned to 
France in 1814. 

His wife was reduced to despair by his return. 


. . . . A^^lethe^ it was that Octave had been 

warned of the fact upon his arrival, or could not trust himself, 
he wished to remain upon a footing of simple friendship 
with his wife, reserving his first affection for his sons. He 
treated her with a grave politeness which never changed. 
Mme. Octave, piqued by this attitude, felt reviving within 
her that passion which her husband experienced in secret, and 
employed all her powers to attract him. 

Take care, Felicity I ” he would say to her sometimes ; “ it 
is with my life that you aie playing.” 

At length he gave way and indulged in those feelings 
which had always reigned exclusively in his heart. Some 
months of happiness recompensed him for long years of 
Buffenng. Mme. Octave followed her husband and her 
eldest sou to the garrison, where both were serving in the 
same regiment 


Octave secured 

an exchange, and wished his wife to leave the garrison. 
Under pretext that her son was remaining, she wished to 
spend the winter there ; Octave objected, and an angry scene 
took place. For the first and last time he reproached her 
with arguments based upon the trouble which she had taken 
to bring him back to her side. 

He went back to Paris alone, hired a lodging of the kind 
which vvould best suit him, and spent his time arranging it 
in full conformity with his taste. He requested her several 
times to join him, but she persistently refused. At length he 
wrote that if she were not in Paris before six o' clock upon a 
certain day, she would repent it all her life. She did not 
come, and at nine o'clock Octave jumped into the Seine. He 
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was discovered with his hands firmly clasped. He was an 
excellent swimmer, but having resolved to perish, his wiU 
had overpowered the instincts of self-preservation. 

Mme. Octave was overwhelmed with grief and remorse, and 
retired to a convent. I have seen her in her cell, a very 
touching spectacle. The arguments of her sons, who were 
devoted to her, notwithstanding their deep affection for their 
father, brought her back to the world, where she leads a 
somewhat retired life — a life, however, less striking to the 
imagination than that of her convent cell. 

At an age when disinterested affection was so rare, the 
passion of Octave is certainly remarkable. He was a hand- 
some man, and very companionable when he could overcome 
the timidity and embarrassment which the strange character 
of his first adventure always caused him. Though his wife 
was not entirely pretty, she was extremely attractive, and was 
able to win affection, for, notwithstanding the cruel events 
of her sad life, she preserved devoted friends among women 
whose conduct was above reproach.^ 

1 Several omissions, very short and of little importance, in no way 
modifying the general sense of the text, have been made in this chapter. 
The names written in full by Mme. de Boigne have been replaced by X, Y, Z. 
The dots indicate the length of the suppressed passages, but in other 
respects the text is in conformity with the manuscript. 
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The Kat tiaya ot the P -npiTc— Qnarfs of honour — ^The general 
feeling — lUasiona of party spirit— Disorganisation of the armies — 

The Allies approach — The authorities leave Pans— Battle of Paris — 
Capitulation — Betreat of the Trench troops 

1 HAVE no more to of the disastrous retreat from Moscow 
than of the glorious campaigns which preceded it Upon 
all of these events my mformation is only general I am 
not ivriting history, but merely putting down my knowledge 
of certain details When public affairs come under my 
special cognisance, I shall treat of them with the same exacti- 
tude as 1 have used in dealing with social anecdotes 

The fall of the Empire was approaching, and we were 
foolish enough not to be afraid the truth is that the strong 
and clever hand of the great man had, so to speak, stifled 
anarchical passion Who, in any case, could have foreseen 
the calamities which were to accompany the fall of this 
Colossus ? Eveiy man of common sense must have trembled, 
but we rejoiced with the carelessness of paitisans At the 
same time, it is only right that excuse should be made for us 
The yoke of Bonaparte was becoming intolerable, and his 
head had been finally turned by his alliance with the house 
of Austria He listened only to flatterers, and would not 
bear any contradiction He had reached the point when he 
could no longer endure the tnith, not even the truth of 
figures 

The arbitiary nature of his despotism was felt even in 
pn\ate homes I have already spoken of his whim for 
finding husbands for the daughters of pniate citi7ens, and 
his measures for forming gumds of honour attacked in turn 
the sons of families in easy mrciimstances Those aflcctecl 
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were young men of twenty-five or thirty years of age, wlio 
might have considered themselves free, ns they had escaped 
or satisfied the conscription. Obviously they had no taste for 
a military career, ns they had not followed it at a time when 
everything summoned them. IMost of them were married 
and possessed households, and enlistment was an unforeseen 
calamity which turned their lives upside down. The prefects 
had orders to enforce the measure, particularly upon those 
families which were regarded ns ill-disposed towards the 
Government. It became fairly obvious that the Emperor 
wished to have in his hands n certain number of liostages 
against any ill-feeling. 

This was in the first instance a revival of an old Greek 
idea: the Emperor was said to have remembered that 
Alexander had thus acted towards his jMnccdonians before 
beginning his Asiatic campaign. This legion was formed in 
the midst of tears, imprecations, and hatred conceived by 
every element in the population wliich could rouse disafiec- 
tion against the imperial pow’cr. The legion joined the 
army for the fii-st time in Saxony in 1813, was present at 
the disastrous battle of Leipsic, endured the painful retreat 
of Hanau, and was destroyed by hospital sickness at 
Mayence. It -was disbanded, but obliged to re-form again 
immediately. 

The guards of honour served during the campaign of 
France in 1814, and w^ere crushed at the battle of Reims. If 
ever a troop underwent suffering, they surely did. They 
were not even able to cheer their memories "with the recollec- 
tion of victory. And yet this legion was faithful to Napoleon 
for a longer time than any other body. It w'as only with 
difficulty and delay that it assumed the wffiite cockade, while 
it greeted the Hundred Days with joy, and those who com- 
posed it remained imperialists as long as possible. In view 
of these facts, we need not talk of establishing principles and 
drawing conclusions. It is none the less true that, notwith- 
standing the military ardour so rapidly developed in these 
young recalciti’ants, the enlistment of the guards of honour 
contributed more than any other measure to swell the tide 
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of hatred against Bonaparte which was everywhere rising 
and began to find expression in bold words. * 

1 remember that M. de Chateauvieux (the author of the 
letters of SL James)^ who was absent from Paris for two 
years, arrived at the beginning of 1814. His first visit when 
he reached the town was to my house. There he heard speeches 
of such hostility that, as he has since told me, his chief desire 
was to get away. Throughout the night he dreamt of nothing 
but dungeons and Vincennes, although he had made a firm 
resolve never again to risit so imprudent a society. The next 
day he continued his round of visits, and was astonished to 
find the same attitude and the same freedom of speech eveiy- 
where, even among the middle classes and in the shops. We 
were not sbuck by the fact, because the change had been 
gradual and general. It was apparent even at the table of 
the Minister of Police, where the Abbe de Pradt said that 
there was one whom it was time to recall to France, 

and that was common sense. M. de ChSteauvieux was petri- 
fied by our conversation ; yet he was a constant visitor at 
Coppet, and accustomed to violent opposition language. 

The Government officials were completely disorganised. I 
went sometimes to the house of Mme. Bertrand ; her husband 
was Grand Marshal of the Palace. One rooming I saw an 
officer arrive, coming from the Emperor’s army, then another 
sent by ^larshal Soult, then an envoy from Marshal Sucheb, 
all bringing news of most disastrous events. Poor Fanny was 
on thorns. At length, by way of culmination, an lUjTian 
official appeared. He proceeded to tell us how he had been 
tracked throughout I^y, and with what difficulty he had 
reached the French frontier. She could no longer hold out, 
and said to them, with extreme vivacity : 

“ Gentlemen, you are all wrong. Last night excellent news 
came in from every quarter, and the Emperor is entirely 
pleased mth all that is going on.” 

Each man looked at his fellow in astonishment, and it was 
clear to me that this remark was intended for myself. I 
smiled, and left the field entirely free for their lamentations, 
which were probably deep and loud as soon as they were alone. 
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If {lieir side wero tnitlor ilhision**, ^vo^‘ m) U-^h ubsiird. 
Wc iinn<fine(l thnt the foreii^n jxiwer^ were ^v()rkjn|f in the 
inteivsls of our pn'-sjons. atul any <>ue who should have 
attempted to enlighten us jn this resjieet woidd eertniidy 
have been reijardet! ns a traitor. We had coneluded that the 
Prince of Sweden, Hernadotle. was the most active a'^enl in 
forwanline: the Potirbon la'storation.’ We had si'^sumed that 
he was in Ihu'-'-els. surroumied by French princes, and v.'e 
wi)uld not .abandon the idea. 

One evening; M. de .Saint flnunans came to tell us tlmt 
Colonel de .Saint Chatnans, his brother, Inul just iirrived 
from Itnissels, and assured him that neither Pernadotle, nor 
our princes, nor a single fonagn soldier was in Pelt^imn, and 
that the Swedes were s(ymew}jere nr other behiml tin- Ithine, 
Not only did we refu'-e to believe hijn, not ojdy dirl we 
suspi-ct the veracity of the Colonel, but we were so anory 
with M. <le Saint Clnunans that we /dmost looked tipon hi»n 
as a traitor. lie was treated with marked coldness as a 
suspicions chameler. 

Sucli is the hone,^ty and justice of parlies. There is no 
doubt of our j'ood faith, and wlier> I remember that I shaied 
thc'e unreasonable impre'-sions, I am entirely indnl/^ent to- 
wards the illusions and the unreason of paily members. I am 
only astonished that the sight of these faults in themselves 
or in others does not induce them to amend their way.s, and 
I can hardly understand intolerance in the evase of those who 
have passed through a series of revolutions as v/e liad done. 
It must, however, he recognised by way of exeu.se for our 
foolisbnes.s that we were obliged to guess the truth from the 
ofiicial .accounts, which almost alway.s disgui.sed it. 

'J’he Emperor had grown to think tliat the country had no 
n’ghl to iiKjuire into the affairs of the empire ; tliat these: 
were hi.s per.-onal husine.'-', and that he owed no account to 
any one. The battle of Trafalgar, for instance, wa.s never 

i Tor th<j arntnceracat? ol Berna/iottc, Eea the carioas Etory of the 
irA-yum Uj Sweden rind JluEsha entrusted to the Comte de La h'erronrjy- hr 
I>Ouh; XVIII. Hourrnirr tirii du dv C'/:r,U A. de Jyj I'erroMyK hy 

the J>L‘,rqu'r-. de Leauregard, p. 327 ff. Also d-Kirmra d» Cka/irMier 
Patyi/M-r, vol. li. pp. 213— J. 
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officially reported in France, so that no newspaper mentioned 
it, and we only learnt of it by secret intelligence. When 
such pieces of news are passed over, malcontents have every 
right to invent fables such as that of the Swedish and 
Bourbon army which we had imagined as ready in Belgium. 

Events were proceeding, and the enemy feared to march on 
Paris ; they were frightened by the very thought. We, who 
should have feared this intention, welcomed it with our 
prayers. The disorganisation of the Government became 
obvious. Unfortunate conscripts filled the street, and no 
preparation had been made for their reception. They were 
perishing with hunger on the kerb-stones, and we used to 
take them into our houses and give them rest and food. 
Before disorganisation made arrangements impossible, they 
were cared for, clothed, and sent off to the army within 
twenty-four hours. The poor boys reached the army to 
perish, having no powers of self-defence. 

1 have heard Marshal Marmont relate that at Montmirail, 
in the hottest of the 6re, he saw a conscript standing calmly 
at ease. 

What are you doing there ? Why are you not firing ? ” 

“ I would fire as well as anybody,” replied the young man, 
“ if I knew how to load my gun.” 

The ^larshal had tears in his eyes as he repeated these 
words of the brave young man who thus remained exposed to 
bullets which he could not return. 

As the tide of war approached, it became more difficult 
to conceal the truth concerning the futility of the enormous 
efforts made by Napoleon and his admirable army; the 
result was inevitable. I must ask pardon of that generation 
that has since gro>vn up in admiration of the Emperor’s 
liberal principles ; but at that moment friends and enemies 
alike were suffocating beneath his iron hand, and felt a desire 
to rise against him with equal force. To speak frankly, he 
was detested ; every one regarded him as the obstacle to 
peace, and peace was the first necessity for every one. 

Abbiatno la panda piena di Uberta, said to me one day a 
postillion at Verona, refusing a crown struck witli the effigy 
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of liberty. France in 1814 would gladly have said in its 
turn, Ahhiano la panda piena di gloria, and of glory she 
wished no more. The Allies were not mistaken upon this 
point, and were quite able to regard this weariness as the 
mainspring of their success, but they feared that it was not 
yet sufficiently complete for their own security. In order to 
revive the public spirits, a courier was sent with orders to 
hand over, in the middle of a parade at which the Empress 
was present, the flags and swords of the Russian generals 
who had been made prisoners at the battle of Montmirail. 
The time for these pretences had gone by, and the courier 
was not sufficiently dust-stained to reassure the Parisians. 

On Sunday, March 25, we saw, after the parade, a magnifi- 
cent regiment of cuirassiers starting off ; they had arrived 
from the Spanish army and were about to join the Emperor’s 
army, for which purpose they were proceeding along the 
boulevard about three o’clock. I have seen few troops by 
whose appearance I have been more greatly impressed. On 
the morning of the next day scattered members of them 
appeared at the barriers of Paris making their way to the 
hospitals ; they and their horses were more or less wounded, 
and their long white cloaks were stained and covered with 
blood. It was evident that fighting was proceeding quite 
close to us. I met several of them when I went for a walk in 
the Jardin des Plantes, and the contrast with their appearance 
the evening before went to my heart. After two hours, 
my mother and I again passed along the boulevards. Even 
in this short time their aspect had been entirely changed ; 
they were now thronged with the population of the outskirts 
of Paris, walking onwards, mixed up with coavs, sheep, and 
their poor little possessions. The people Avept and lamented, 
relating their losses and their terrors, and naturally venting 
their anger upon any one Avho seemed more fortunate. It 
Avas impossible to proceed except at a walk : our carriage 
came in for its share of abuse, though that was not necessary 
to make me understand the ugliness of Avar Avhen seen at 
close quarters. 

We reached home Avithout difficulty, but someAvhat fright- 
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cncd and docpl> mo\ed Ihe distant boom of cannon was 
■^oon heard, and we learnt that m the ministerial offices and 
m the households of the pnnccs of the imperial family pre- 
parations were made for departure At nightfall the courts 
of the Tuilcries were filled wth waggons, and it was said 
tliat the Empress was IcaMng the city, though no one would 
bdieve it. We spent the whole of that Monday in the 
greatest anxiety and in the midst of the most contradictory 
rumours , e\ eiy one had a certain piece of news, which entirely 
o^ erlhrew a no less certain piece of information brought by 
some one else Hie next day, at fi\e o’clock m the morning, 
e\ cry body was instantly and loudly informed by musketry 
fire and a cannonade that Fans was vigorously attacked 
on three sides At the same time we Icamt that the Empress, 
tlie court, and tlic Impenal Go\emment had departed 
We were linng in a house in the streetNeuve des Malhunns 
Our highest windows gave a full view of Montmartre, and 
towards the end of the morning we watched the capture of 
this position Shells passed over our heads Some Ml upon 
the boulevards and put to flight the fine ladies m feathers and 
furbelow swho were walking about among the wounded brought 
back from the bamers and the reinforcements of arms, men, 
and supplies’which were being sent thither Many people left 
Fans. I had no wish to go away , and os my father considered 
tlial tile roads in such confusion would be more dangerous 
tlian the town, he authonsed us to stay 

Eugene d’Argout, my cousin, who was wounded at the 
battle of Leipsic, and had not been able to take part in the 
French campaign, undertook to provide for our safety He 
began by getting m pro\ision$ and buying supplies of flour, 
ncc, se^e^al bams, and in fact oerything that was necessary 
for Spending a few days m confinement. He tlicn put out 
all the fires, closed all the shutters, and made the house look 
as deserted as possible He also dragged a large hay -cart 
which had come in from the country that morning under the 
arciiway, intending to fix it against the large door if tlic 
town was captured He th^ told everybody tliat any one 
who was outside would not come in until peace was restored 
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Eugene had taken part in all the wars for the last ten 
years, and had seen the capture of many towns. He said that 
the smallest obstacles were enough to stop a soldier, who was 
always in a hurry, fearing that he might be forbidden to 
plunder by his officers. 

People came from time to time to tell what news could be 
learnt in the suburbs. When the cannonade was silent on one 
side it began upon another. Sometimes the noise approached 
and sometimes became distant, as positions were captured 
or fresh attacks were made. What we chiefly feared was the 
arrival of the Emperor, as we did not know where he was. 

Alexandre de la Touche, the son of Mme. Dillon, was 
living in the Tuileries with his sister, Mme. Bertrand. 
He came in the morning to beg me to leave Paris, and I 
refused absolutely. Soon afterwards we learnt that 
hostilities had been suspended and negotiations for a capitu- 
lation begun. He came back, and positively went down 
upon his knees before my mother and myself to induce us 
to depart, beseeching us to let him put in our horses. We 
told him that it was hardly the right time for departing, as 
the danger had passed. 

“ It has not, it has not ! If I could only tell you what I 
know ! But I have given my word. Start, I beg of you, 
start ! ” 

We refused, and he went away, weeping, to rejoin his 
mother and sister, who were Avaiting for him Avith the 
carriage. This persistence on the part of M. de la Touche 
returned to my mind Avhen I was told some days later that 
the Emperor had given orders to blow up the powder 
magazines. He certainly believed that he Avas in possession 
of a secret which Avould be revealed Avith disastrous effect. 

I shall never forget the night which followed this exciting 
day. The weather was magnificent, the moonlight splendid, 
the toAvn entirely calm, and my mother and myself stood at 
the AvindoAV. Our attention was attracted by the noise made 
by a very small dog gnawing a bone at some distance. From 
time to time the silence Avas only broken by the challenges of 
the sentinels of the allied army, Avho ansAvered one another 

Q 
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as they went their rounds upon the heights which’^overlooked 
us It was these foreign accents which first made me feel 
that my heart was French They impressed me \eiy pam 
full) But we were too afraid of the Emperor’s return for 
this impression to last 

The square and streets were full of the French army, 
bivouacking on the pavement in sadness and silence. Its 
attitude was most admirable , it neither exacted, demanded, 
nor e\en expected anything It seemed as if these poor 
soldiers felt that they had no claim upon the inhabitants 
whom they had not been able to defend However, eight 
thousand men under the command of the Due de Bagusehad 
been engaged for ten hours against fortv-five thousand 
foreigners, and had left them thirteen thousand dead to 
collect Thus the Allies could not believe how few were 
the troops that defended Pans on the following dajs 
History will do ju‘?tice to the foolish malignity which has 
accused Marshal Marmont of betraying the town, and will 
restore the brilliant action of Belleville to the place which 
it should occupy in our military annah 

I am about to begin my story of the Restoration As my 
position brought me into the intimacy of most influenti j 
people, I ha>e seen e^ents close at hand from this time I 
cannot say if I shall be able to relate them with impartiality , 
this IS a quality of which everybody boasts, and which 
no one really possesses People are more or less influenced, 
entirely unconsciously, by position and en\ironment At 
any rate, I shall speak independently, and will tell the truth 
os I believe it IMore than tbis I cannot promise 
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My opinions in 1814 — Dispositions of the Eoyalist party —Arrival 
of the first Russian oflacer — ^Message from Count Nesselrode — 
Adoption of the white cockade — ^Appearance on the boulevards — 
Entrance of the Allies — Dinner at my house — Declaration of the 
Allies — Council at the house of Prince Talleyrand — The Marquis 
de Verac — Meeting at the house of M. de Mortefontaine — Attitude 
of the Russian officers — Bivouac of the Cossacks in the Champs 
Elysees 

My personal opinions in 1814 are doubtless of little in- 
terest to any one but myself. It is, however, a task which 
amuses me, thus to take stock of myself at different periods 
of my life, and to observe the variations which have marked 
them. 

My Anglomania had for the most part disappeared, and 
I had become once more entirely French, socially, if not 
politically. As I have already said, the challenge of the 
hostile sentinels affected me more than the noise of the 
enemy’s cannon. I had experienced a sensation of patriotism, 
transitory as it was. By position, by tradition, by recollec- 
tions, by environment, and by conviction I Avas a Royalist 
and a Legitimist. But I was rather anti-Bonapartist than a 
partisan of the Bourbons ; I detested the tyranny of the 
Emperor Avhen I saw it in operation. I had no great opinion 
of those of our princes whom I had seen face to face. I was 
assured that Louis XVIII. held different principles. The 
extreme animosity Avhich existed between his little court 
and that of the Comte d’Artois gave reason to hope for the 
truth of this statement. I had left England before the 
vicissitudes of exile had brought the King to that country, and 
I lent a ready ear to my mother’s praises of him, which 
were given in spite of the fact that in her eyes he laboured 
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imder the disad\antage of Mng a Constitutional of 1789. 
It was upon this same disadvantage that my hopes •were 
founded, for upon careful consideration I found that I was 
in^ariably as liberal as my aristocratic prejudices would 
allow, prejudices which I fear will accompany me to the 
grave. 

The organisation of political life in England has always 
seemed to me the most perfect in the world. On the one 
hand is the complete and real equality in the eyes of the law, 
which assures individual independence and therefore inspires 
the individual with self-respect; on the other hand are the 
great social distinctions, which create defenders for the public 
liberties, and make these patricians the natmral leaders of the 
people, who return in homage what they receive by way 
of protection. This is what I have wished for my own 
country, for I can only conceive of liberty, apart from 
licence, as based upon a strong aristocracy. This is a fact 
which nobody in France understood — neither people, nor 
middle classes, nor the nobility, nor the King himself. 
Equality among us is a disease engendered by vanity. Under 
pretext of this equality, every one claims the right to 
superiority and domination, and fails to recognise that if any 
one is to be inferior, the existence of superiors must be 
readily admitted. 

On Wednesday, March 31, to resume the thread of my 
story, at seven o’clock in riie morning M. de Glandevese vies 
at our house. He came to consult my father upon the 
advisability of assuming the white cockade, and said that an 
enormous number of people were inclined in that direction. 
"My father undertook to calm their zeal for a few hours ; it 
would not do for such an attempt to end in failure. It was 
prudent, therefore, to await the moment when the Allies 
would make their eutry---that is to say, at mid-day. 

M. do Glandcv^e went oiTto transmit these views to the 
different meetings. 51^ father, on his side, soon learnt that 
Marshal Moncey, commander of the National Guard of 
Paris, had gone away in the night, after summoning his 
second in command, the Due de hlonlmorency, and entrust- 
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ing liini with full powers. My father went to the Due de 
Laval, in the hope that he might be able to induce his cousin 
to declare in favour of the cause which ■we wished to see 
triumphant. 

It was nearly ten o’clock. My mother and myself were at 
a window on the first floor, when wg saw in the distance 
a Russian officer followed by several Cossacks. When he had 
nearly reached our house he asked where Mme. de Boigne 
was living; at the same time he raised his head, and I 
recognised Prince Nikita Wolkonski, an old acquaintance. 
He saw me at the same moment, dismounted, and came into 
the house ; his escort took up a position in the courtyard^ 
and two Cossacks stood as sentinels before the archway door, 
which remained open. I have always considered that the 
teiTor with which people were inspired by the Imperial 
Govemment was shown by the fact that their fears over- 
came the Parisian love of sightseeing under these circum- 
stances. Notwithstanding the curiosity which these Cossacks 
must have aroused, being as they were the first that had 
appeared in Paris, during the hour that Prince Wolkonski 
continued his visit there was no crowd before the door, and 
the passers by did not even stop for a moment. Had they 
been more religious, they would readily have crossed them- 
selves to avert the danger of merely beholding a spectacle 
which seemed to them to be compromising. 

Prince Wolkonski,^ as may be believed, was effusively 
welcomed. He told me at once that Count Nesselrode ^ had 
ordered him to come to us, to assure us of entire safety and 
protection, and then to ask my father what were the reason- 
able and possible hopes of our party, as the Emperor 
Alexander was arriving before any decision had been taken. 
We sent to fetch my father from the house of the Due de 
Laval. Prince Nikita was repeating his questions to him, 

1 Prince 'Wolltonski, aide-de-camp to the Emperor Alexander, had been 
ordered to accompany to Paris M. Pasquier, the Prefect of Police, who 'had . 
come to the headquarters of the Eussiau Emperor at Bondy, together with 
M. de Ohabrol, Prefect of the Seine, and the municipal authorities of the 
capital. The Prince was at the same time to prepare apartments for the 
Emperor. Cp. Alemoires du Chancelier Pasquiev, vol. ii. p. 249. 

2 He was at this time Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
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when my cousin, pharles d'Osmond, who was then little more 
than a child, rushed into the room, out of breath, shouting 
and weeping with enthusiasm. 

** Here it is, here it is ! ” he said ; “ it has been adopted 
without opposition,” and he showed us his hat decorated with 
the white cockade. He come from the boulevard, and was 
about to return thither. My father, addressing Wolkonski, 
said to him : 

“ I could not possibly give you a better answer, Prince. 
You see that these colours arouse love, zeal, and passion.” 

“ You are right, Marquis. I will make my report upon 
what X have seen, and I hope to receive confirmation of this 
news everywhere as I go.” 

Prince Wolkonski afterwards told me that, having passed 
through the streets to the barrier, he had met on his road 
nothing but demonstrations of grief and anxiety, and not a 
sign of ]oy and hope. I think that be gave a full report, 
for the Emperor Alexander entered Paris no less undecided 
than he had been in the morning. 

My mother and myself went to take our places in the rooms 
of Mme, Rdcamier. She was then at Naples, but M. R^catnier 
retained her house in the Rue Basse du Rempart. We found 
ourselves in a first floor apartment, on a level with the boule- 
vard, in the narrmvest part of the street. My father, on thus 
installing us, made us promise to give no signs which might 
be interpreted as an expression of opinion, and to receive no 
visitors who might arouse attention. He thought that so 
much consideration was due to the hospitality and the very 
^ moderate sentiments of M. R^camier. 

We soon saw on the pavement of the boulevard a number 
of young men walking past, wearing the white cockade, waving 
their handkerchiefs, and shouting Vive le Roi ! ” but there 
were very few of them. I recognised my brother among them. 
My mother andmyself exchanged mournful and anxious glances; 
we still hoped that the band would increase. Tliey dared not 
advance beyond the Rue Napol<k)n, which is now the Rue de 
la Paix ; thence proceeding to the Madeleine, they retraced 
their steps. We saw the band pass five times, but were 
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unable to cheat ourselves with the hope that it had grown 
larger. Our anxiety became greater and greater. 

It was certain that if this demonstration remained ineffec- 
tual, all who had joined in it would be lost, and this idea was 
fundamentally correct. It was a feeling clearly to be seen in 
the eyes of all who observed these poor young men with their 
w'hite cocltades going by. They inspired neither anger nor 
hati'ed, and still, less enthusiasm. They were regarded with 
a kind of pity as madmen and devoted victims. Several 
passers by displayed their astonishment, but no one opposed 
their action or molested them in any way. 

Eventually at twelve o’clock the allied array began to 
march past our window. The apprehensions which I had 
been experiencing throughout the morning were too real for 
my patriotism to become prominent, and I admit that I felt 
nothing but relief. As the head of the column approached 
some white cockades were bashfully brought out of pockets 
and displayed on the side-walks. But they were by no means 
numerous, though the white handkerchief which the foreigners 
all wore upon their arms as a sign of alliance had been 
immediately interpreted by the population as a demonstration 
in favour of the Bourbons. Our faithful escort of young men 
surrounded the sovereigns, shouting at the top of their voices 
and making themselves appear as numerous as possible by 
dint of zeal and activity. The women did not spare them- 
selves ; white handkerchiefs were waved, and cheers Avere given 
from windows also. As the sovereigns had found Paris gloomy, 
silent, and almost deserted until they reached the head of the 
Place Vendome, so they found it animated and excited from 
that point to the Champs Elysees. 

Must I admit that the anti-national faction had concen- 
trated in this spot to welcome the foreigner, and that this 
faction was chiefly composed of the nobility ? Was it right 
or was it Avrong ? I cannot noAv decide, but at that moment 
our conduct seemed to me sublime. For the most part it 
was entirely disinterested, if party spirit can ever be con- 
sidered so, and it Avas ennobled in every case by personal 
danger. None the less, in the midst of our hatred and our 
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momentary infatuation I considered as entirely foolish and 
unnecessary the conduct of Sosthene de la Rochefoucauld, 
who went, with the authorisation of the Emperor Alexander, 
to put a rope round the neck of the statue of the Emperor 
Napoleon, in order to drag it down from the column We 
must do justice to the young men who joined in that bold 
display of the morning, and say that they refused to lend 
themselves to this foolish enterprise, and that Sosthene found 
no one to accompany him except Maubreuil, Semalle, and 
other adventurers of the kind ^ 

I have forgotten to say that Count Nesselrode had informed 
me through Prince Nikita that he was going to ask me to 
give him dinner that day I had asked the Prince to come 
also I saw on the boulevard several persons whom I should 
have been glad to invite to meet these gentlemen, but, 
faithful to the promise exacted by my father, I went myself 
into the street to invite them The only names I can 
lemember are those of M de Chateaubriand, Alexandre de 
Boisgellin, and Charles de Noailles We were all assembled 
when Pnnce Wolkonski and one of his comrades, Michel 
Orlolf, arrived, bringing a note from Count Nesselrode He 
sent lus excuses for his inability to come, and with them a 
paper which he said would easily secure his pardon until he 
could come and fetch it in person in the evening It was 
the declaration which was to be posted, and which announced 
the intention of the Allies not to treat with the Emperor or 
with any member of his family It was the result of a con 
ference held at the house of M de Talleyrand, at the moment 
of the Emperor Alexander’s amvnl He had begun the 
discussion with these words 

“ Well, here we are at last in the famous Pans It is jou 
that brought us, M de Talleyrand Now, there are three 
things that we can do we can treat ivith the Emperor 
Napoleon, we can establish a regemy, or recall the Bourbons ’ 
“The Emperor is wrong,” replied M de Talleyrand 
“ There are not three thin^ we can do , there is only one, and 
1 In the Ilfimo re» du Chancel er Poiqwr -who w-is then Prefect of 
Police, and consequenlly possessed exact information full details of these 
Ifferent events will be found Bee vol ii. chop, xi ff 
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thai. is llic last, that he has mentioned. All-])C)\vorful ns lie 
is, he is not powerful enough to choose. If he were to 
hesitate, France, which expects this reward for the grief .and 
humiliation which consumes it at this moment, will rise in a 
body against the invasion. And your Imperial IMaje.st.y 
knows full well that the finest armies melt away before the 
anger of a nation.” 

“Very well,” rc^ilied the Emperor. “ Now, what is to he 
done to attain your object ? Remember that I do not wish 
to impose commands, but merely to yield to the wishes 
expressed b}’ the country.” 

“ No doubt, Sire ; we have but to give the country a chance 
of making its wishes heard.” 

This dialogue was reported to me the very next day by one 
who was present at the council. 

In the evening Count Nesselrode came, and the warmth of 
his reception I can leave to be imagined. We had .so often 
talked anti-Rona]iartism, I will not say with him, for he wjis 
too great a dijilomatist, but before him, that he had no need 
to inquire into our feelings at that moment.^ 

I cannot refrain from quoting a piece of irony which amused 
me afterwards, esjiecially since 1830, when hi. de Verac 
appeared a confirmed Legitimist. He had reached that solid 
position by beginning ns a chamberlain to Napoleon, and 
was one of his most zealous officers. Having learnt that the 
Russian officers were dining atmy house, he came in the even- 
ing to ask for a pass Anth the object of going to the allied 
camp to see hi. de Langeron, his relative and friend, '\^^lile 
the gentlemen were talking he came up to me, and said in a 
loAv tone and Avith much emotion ; 

“ And the Emperor, is there any ncAvs of him ? What is 
he doing ? Is it knoAvn Avhere he is ? ” 

I understood him perfectly, but pretended to mistake him, 
and replied, likeAvise in a AA'hisper : 

“ He is staying Avith hi. de Talleyrand.” 

■ hi. de Verac Avas entirely disconcerted. The amusing part 

1 Count Nesselrode had been for a long time First Secretary of the 
Bussian Embassy in Paris. 
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^vas that he never attempted to inform me of my mistake or 
to explain for which emperor he was asking. This was the 
only piece of vengeance that I took upon the imperial 
chamberlains. 

Count Nesselrode talked a long time with my father con- 
cerning affairs and people. Among other things, he asked 
him if he thought it advisable to leave M. Pasquier in charge 
of the police. My father answered that the office could not 
be in cleverer or more honest hands, and that, if he consented 
to retain his post, his help might be regarded as a piece of 
good fortune, and that his word could be trusted entirely. 

I cannot remember if it was this evening or the next day 
that a Royalist meeting took place at the house of de 
^fortefontaine. The meeting sent a deputation to the Emperor 
Alexander expressing its wishes. 1 can only remember that 
my father came back wearied, disgusted, and despairing : all 
the folly of the ^migii party and the most foolish opposition 
had appeared in triumph. The discussion turned only upon 
victory, persecution, and vengeance on fellow countrymen, 
at a moment when the country was at the feet of a foreign 
monarch. Sosthene de la Rochefoucauld was already one of 
the ringleaders of these ridiculous absurdities. 

My drawing-room remained as full as ever ; all the young 
men who had joined my brother in the procession through 
the boulevard appeared there. And though they were but a 
feeble army to procure a change of dynasty, they sufficed to 
crowd my small apartments, the more so as my usual social 
circle came, together with foreigners. I cannot sufficiently 
praise the perfect politeness of the Russian officers in these 
conditions ; their sole desire was to overwhelm us wth kind- 
ness and favours, and in order to reconcile us to our situation, 
they had nothing but praise and admiration for our brave 
armies. Not a single remark escaped them which could liave 
wounded or offended a Frenchman, w’hatever his party. Such 
were their master’s wishes, and they were scrupulously followed 
apparently without the smallest difficulty. It was always with 
a tone of respect that they spoke of France. Possibly this 
was the best way to magnify their own successes, but there 
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THE COSSACKS 

■was a certain grandeur in tlic idea Avhicli was only possible to 
a generous soul. The heart of tlie Emperor Alexander was 
generous indeed at this time.* . 


At the beginning of the spring of 1814 the weather was 
magnificent, and all Paris was out of doors. No event in this 
town, no battle, foreign occupation, revolt or disturbance of 
any kind, could infiuence or restrain the toilet of the women. 
On Tuesday they were walking in all their finery upon the 
boulevards in the midst of the wounded, daring the shells. 
On Wednesday they came to sec the allied army march past. 
On Thursday they wore their elegant costumes to visit the 
bivouac of the Cossacks in the Champs Elysces. 

Strange both to sight and thought was the spectacle of 
these inhabitants of the Don peacefully pursuing their habits 
and customs in the midst of Paris. They had no tents or 
shelter of any kind : three or four horses were tied up to each 
tree, and the riders, sitting near them on the ground, talked 
together in quiet and harmonious accents. Itlost of them 
were sewing, mending their clothes, cutting out and preparing 
new garments, repairing their shoos or the harness of their 
horses, or altering for their own use their share in the pillage 
of the preceding days. These, however, were the regular 
Cossacks of the Guard, and ns they rarely went on scout- 
ing duty, their plundering was less successful than that of 
their brethren, the irregular Cossacks. 

Their uniforms -were very handsome. Wide blue trousers, 
a long tunic also of blue, standing out across the chest and 
fastened tightly round the waist by a large belt of black 
varnished leather, with buckles and harness of shining copper, 
to which their weapons were slung. This half Oriental 
costume and their strange horsemanship — as the elevation of 
their saddles puts them in a standing position and prevents 
any bending of the knee — made them an object of great 
1 A passage has been suppressed. 
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curio>U\ to the ri\riv)An loimgcr. They roidil^ idloTrcd 
jHHiple to appnwcli tliew, <^p«a‘dly \roinei\ mid cliildron, and 
the I \tter were |) 0 <tilively uj>on Uicir sliouldcrs. 

1 have seen Momcai take their ^vork in tlieir hands to 
c:^nine more doscU tlicir mode of *5cwing. l\oui time to 
lime tlicY amu«cd thcm^vca by nllctiwg a kind of growl, 
when tlie curiouN >vomcn recoiled in fright They ntltaxd 
ericN of joy and bur't into roars of laughter, whicli were 
shared by those whom they had alarmed. The} did not 
allow men to approach so clo'C, but «^nl tlicm awaj mcrel} 
b\ a calm, quiet gesture and a word which probahly aiKwcr^ 
to the stand back" of our sentinel'^ It is obvious tliat no 
one Ycnturevi to disregard this order. It was not entirely 
cjccludve, for if a man came up with women and diildrcn 
the\ \v\id no attention to him, 

Ttie\ had every reason for ttanmning by their hor«es, for 
never under an) pretext would thej fcike a atep, \Mien tlic} 
avere not sitting on tlie ground the} were on horseback. To 
go round the bheuac from one group to another Uiey arould 
mount their hor«es, Thc\ xreie al^ to be seen bolding tlicir 
lances in one hand mid a Jug, or plate, or even a glass in tlie 
otlicr as the} went about Uie business of their little hon«e- 
holda. I $a} a glass, bccauwj I have sc<ai one of them quietl} 
get uj\ mount his horse, hike his I uice, bend to the ground 
to t \ke up a gviurd, then nde thirl} paces awaj to get water 
from a tub wliidi was surrounded by a guard, drink the 
>valer, return to his jxjsilion willx hi's empt} bottle, get off 
his hor=e, replace hi< lance in the gcaicial hmidle, and resume 
his work. 

Tiiese nomadic customs seemed to Us so strange that thc} 
keen!} excited our curiosity, whidi wo satisfied Uie mote 
readil} as we were persuaded that our affairs xTcre proceeding 
exedlcntlv . X*aiU«an success hid from u^ tlie biUemcas of a 
foreign bixeuac in the Cliamps ElyreV, I will do mx father 
the justice to s*} Uiat he did not diare this impression, and 
that I cvxuld never induce him to go mid see this spxlaclc, 
which lie always iusided wis rather aad than curious. 



CHAPTER XX 


Nolo from Prince do Talleyrand — Fears of the Allic? — PcMTornmncc 
at the Op(5ra — Performance at (ho Fran(,'nis — Jlistakes of (ho 
Royalist party — General Pozzo di Rmr^o’s visit — The Emperor 
Alexander — Ills nohlohehavionr — M. do Chateauhriand’spamidilct 
— His reception by the Emperor Alexander — M. dc Lesconr's 
account — He contradicts himself 

It tvas during that Thursday evening that Count Nesselrode 
said to me : 

“ Should you like to sec the document on the strength of 
which we risked the march on Paris ?“’ 

“ ]\Iost certainly,” I replied. 

“ Well, here it is.” 

He drew from his pocket-book a very small piece of paper, 
all torn and crumpled, upon which the following words tvere 
t\Titten in sympathetic ink : “ You are groping about like 
children, when you ought to be walking on stilts. You can 
do all that you want to ; please do all that you can. You 
know the sign. Have confidence in the one who gives it you.” 

I do not tliink I am mistaken in a’, word. This note, written 
by M. de Talleyrand after the retreat of the Allies from 
Montereau, reached them near Troyes, and the instructions 
given to the bearer of these strange credentials had a great 
deal of influence on the decision which brought the Allies 
back to Paris. In any case, they were decided by the fact 
that it was much more easy to leave France by retreating 
through Flanders than through Champagne, which was 
already exhausted, \vretched, exasperated, and quite ready to 
rise against them. 

The foreigners were very much more uneasy and very much 
more astonished with regard to their stay in Paris than we 
were. They were neither blinded by party spirit nor disillu- 
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sloped \vUl\ regard to tlic prej>ttge Nvhich the name of the 
Emperor Napoleon in'ipired* The mar\eU of the RiencK 
camjvaigu prevented them from behoving in andi complete 
mid real de^truition of the array, and they expected to see it 
ri^e up from underground. Tliia aentimcnlwas evident from 
all tiiat tiiey aaid, and they had the good sen^se not to be 
greatly reassured by u% for they could owt futility 

on mauv points. 

At all events, we were rightuhen we assured them that the 
couutrv was so disgusted, so vvcaric<l, so eager for tranquillity, 
and so surfeitetl with glory, that it had completely scceilcd 
from the Emperor, and asVed for nothing but security. There 
liad never been a time when the patriotic sentiment had less 
force in IVuiee; the Emjieror had ^lerhap'' wenkeiiod it by 
his immense conque'>ls wWKl tlunhing to inerea^o it. lYc 
scareelv iwognisetl a compatriot in a IVncliman of Home or 
of llunhurg. I'crhijvs too, and to this id^a I am more 
iuehned, the vvstem of deception which he had adopted had 
disgustwl the greater jvarl of the country. The bulletins 
nev cr spoke of am thing but our triumphs ^ the rtench army 
was alvrvvs victorious, the cnenn'N army vvas always beaten ; 
and jcl auecessive dehatN had brought it from the banks of 
the Mcv.kowa to thO'C of the Seine 

No one Ivelievvxl in cflicial news. People exhausted them* 
selves in trving to discover Uie kev to Uie enigma, and the 
iwa^e*- ceajcd to take much interest iu event', on which they 
could onlv spccuUtc, AHairs were, no longer public, when 
no ex vet information could be obtained, and w hen inquiries 
w ere forbidden. 'Hie Emjicror had worked so hard to eslaUi'h 
the fvet that it vTa> his budness and not ours that finally wc 
took him at his word. And whatcv'cr may have been tlioughl 
and said of Ivtc v'cars certain it is that in ISH cvtrv one, 
including his armv and the public functionaries was ^o tired 
that the onlv dedre w.as to be rcliev'cd of duties no longer 
diet vtevl by a w i<e aud reasonable will. Ab>alute j>owcr had 
intoxicated and blmdcvl him; it i' not |>crhaps given to a 
man to Iv able to bear the weight of it. 

The Due de ItagU'C once explained to me the nature of 
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his connection ^^Mth the Emperor in a phrase which is more 
or less applicable to the whole nation ; 

“ When he said : AUJor France^ I served with enthusiasm ; 
when he said: France and I, I sensed with zeal; when he 
said : I and France, I served with obedience ; but when he 
said : /, xoHlmit France, I felt the necessity of separating 
from him.” 

Well, France had reached this latter point : she considered 
that he no longer represented her interests ; and as nations, 
even more than individuals, are ungrateful, she forgot the 
immense benefits that she owed to^him, and overwhelmed him 
with her reproaches. Posterity in its turn will forget the 
aberrations of this sublime genius and his weaknesses. It 
will see the poetic side of his stay at Fontainebleau ; it will 
avoid all mention of the obstinate haggling by which he 
strove, after his heroic farewells to the eagles of his old 
battalions, to get a little more furniture to take with him into 
exile ; and in this posterity will be right. When a figure like 
Bonaparte appears amid the ages, we ought not to remember 
the few shadows which might darlcen some of its splendour. 
But we must explain how it was that contemporaries, who 
had all been dazzled by him, found his splendour no longer a 
source of life, but rather of pain and grief. 

Early on the Friday Count Nesselrode sent us word that 
the sovereigns were going to the Opdra. Our domestics went 
off at once on a campaign to get boxes for us, so that we 
might be there in full force. The florists were in demand, 
and requested to supply us with lilies, jwhich we wore in our 
hair, in bouquets, and in garlands. The men wore the white 
cockade in their hats. So far all was as it should be, but 
as a Frenchwoman I blush to tell of oim behaviour at this 
perfoimance. 

In the first place, we began by applauding the Emperor 
Alexander and the King of Prussia with enthusiasm. Next, 
the doors of our boxes were left open, and the greater the 
throng of foreign officers who entered, the more delighted we 
were. There was not a single Russian or Prussian subaltern 
who had not the right and also some desire to join the 
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mml. 'J>o‘or U\t>.'Ci foreign gcnenxts >\ho were in wvW 
eon^uiewl tliii fanrili'vnty le^s downing th*ui I tiid, mid 
tuniwl them onl, to \ny gie'it di*sa}ij>ointmcnt. I >vas <toine- 
Ailint condoled, liowever, by the prc'cncc of tlie genonxU. and 
\>Y tlxe ^i^it of the Ttn^ion mmUters mad of Frince Angn’^tos 
of rnt^ia, whom I had knowtx for n long time, 

»Tu^l liofote Uie arrivnt of the soveteigna in tlie imjxirid 
Ikvx, «nne \'onng Vrenchmen of our parly 'rent in and covered 
the Ovigle whicli surmounted the dmperics of this box with 
a white hmidkcrdiief. At tlie end of tlic perfemnnee the*o 
same aonng men shattered the eagle with hammer^ amidst 
onr enthnsii^tic applause. I look part in all thi«, with tlic 
rot of my ixarty. I cannot say that it was in accordance 
with my conscience, for I fell some misgivings whidi I could 
not eutirel' define. These demonstrations no dovibt, had an 
implicsl mc.uiing — the fdl of llona|v\rte and tlie p^e^UTncd 
Klnw of our princes. It wjvs that whidi 've arcre really 
inaugnmting, hut our purpose was not sufficiently plain. 

I did not ex^wricnce ivny feeling of restraint, two daj-s 
later, at Uic Com«?dic hVim^iso, when a man, coming from 
the stage "rith a large tv'ix'r in bis band, fvstcncat this to the 
curtain with pins, and then, sKnding Ixxck, let us see the 
thtV'e,;V{i« <?<* Ih in the phee of the eagle. This was plain, 
and the entlnwasm knc'v no bound*, ^Hie Emperor Alexander 
rose in bis Ixjs mid pledged himself definitely by his 
applause. 

Some Iv'd verse w;\s «tung in his honour to the tune of 
ifrnri /I”., the Ia>l line of whidi was, " He is gi'dng us hack 
a Ilourtxm.’* Frcsla enthttsiaj.m; every one burst into tears, 
*rhat evening does not weigh ou my conscience, but it seems 
to me that the Op5ra jaerfonnance at Icvst was a great 
mistake, 

Fartics are too eadly persuaded of their uniwrsality, Wc 
mishl have bcex\ convinced only a short time pie'dously tliat 
we were merely a very trifiing fraction of the nation, and yet 
we g'xiU* proceedett to affront the honourable senlimonts of 
the cenntrv while cmolly wounding tlie feelings of the army. 
Tlial eogle which it had borne aictoriously in all Uic capitals 
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of Europe wc seemed to be ofTcring up as a holocaust to the 
inhabitants of those same capitals, who ]icrhaps scarcely 
respected us for this display of anti-national feeling. 

Undoubtedly this was not our object, any more than it was 
our idea ; but it certainly did not require a great amount of 
malevolence to explain it in this way. The fallen ]mrty may 
honestly have believed this, and it is not surprising that such 
conduct should engender those long hatreds which die out 
with such difficulty. It is with great regijet that I own it,, 
but ^e Royalist party is that which least loves its countiy for 
the country'^ sake; the quarrel whicli sprang up between 
the various classes has made the nobility hostile to the land 
where its privileges are not recognised. And I fear that the 
nobility is therefore more in sympathy with high-bom 
foreigners than with French bourgeois. Common interests 
attacked have established affinities between chisses and broken 
up nationalities.^ 

On this Friday, the day of the Opera, we were at dinner, 
when the door of the dining-room opened noisily and a 
Russian general suddenly burst in. He waltzed round the 
table, singing, “ Oh, my friends, my dear, dear friends ! ” 
Our first idea was that he was mad, and then my brother 
exclaimed, “ Why, it’s Pozzo ! ” 

And it was he. Communication was so difficult under the 
Imperial Government, that, in spite of the intimacy between 
us, we did not even know that he was in the Russian service. 
He had not known where to find us until a few minutes before 
his arrival in such delight. He went with us to the Opera, 
and from that time I was scarcely a day without seeing him 
at least once. It was through him, partly, that I was initiated 
into current events. It was not that I interfered, but he 
found me dependable, always interested and discreet, and he 
liked to sfoggursi, as he used to say, with me. I was all the 

1 This passage applies only to a narrow clique, whose folly and exaggerated 
language none the less inflicted much harm upon France, and still more 
upon the legitimate monarchy, as every one acknowledges. It was this 
clique which made the Hundred Hays possible. But these errors and this 
ridiculous behaviour were far from acceptable to the entire Eoyalist party 
or to all the nobility. Mme. de Boigne, her father, and many others 
besides, are typical examples. 


a 
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more ready for this, as I have always liked taking part in 
politics as an amateur. 

It seems to me that when one’s disposition is so unfortunate 
as to prevent exclusive and religious attention to our future 
lot, which is to be eternal, the subject most worthy of interest 
for a serious mind is the present state of the nations on 
earth. 

My Russian friends had let me know that on leaving the 
Theatre Fran 9 ais on the 4th, after the inauguration of the 
fieuTS de Hs, the Emperor Alexander was to drive to the head- 
quarters of the army. General Pozzo ^vas recognised by the 
Provisional Government, and it was therefore for him to 
communicate to it Alexander's orders. The precautions 
taken by the Allies, under these conditions, for securing their 
retreat without passing through Paris again, prove the terror 
inspired by the phantom army before them, and prove, too, 
the influence which the great name of Napoleon could still 
exert upon them. 

In France that name was powerless and aroused no sym* 
pathy. It was in vain that Napoleon had called the Normans 
and the Bretons to the help of the Burgundians and the in- 
habitants of Champagne, thus reviving the old names of the 
provinces. These phantasmagorias, in which he had been 
as lucky as he was skilful, had now lost their prestige, wth 
that of victory. The Breton felt himself no more electrified 
than the inhabitant of Finisterre. Either the Allies were 
ignorant of this, or they feared the awakening, but certain it 
is that it was not without continual apprehension, and sum- 
moning of reinforcements, that the foreigners remained in 
the capital of France. 

The news that negotiations had been opened between 
Prince Sriiwarzenberg and Marshal Marmont postponed the 
departure of the Emperor of Russia. It cannot be denied 
that the wise, moderate, and generous behaviour of this 
sovereign justified our enthusiasm for him. He was at tliat 
time thirty-seven years of age, but he looked much younger. 
A handsome face and a still better figure, an expression that 
was both gentle and imposing, predisposed cveiy one in Ins 
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favour. The confidence which lie had in the Parisians, 
going about as he did without any escort and almost alone, 
won all hearts. 

He was simply adored by his subjects. I remember, a few 
weeks later, arriving one night at the theatre just as he was 
entering his box. The door of it was guarded by two great 
giants of his army, who observed so strictly military an 
attitude that they did not dare move to wipe their faces, 
which 'Were bathed in tears. I asked a Russian ofiicer what 
had happened for them to be in such a state. 

“Oh,” he answered carelessly, “the Emperor has just 
passed by, and probably they have managed to touch 
him.” 

Such a piece of good fortune was so higlily valued that 
they could only express their happiness by tears. I had 
often seen the Emperor, I had even had the honour of 
dancing the polonaise with him, without weeping for joy like 
his guards. But I was sufficiently struck by his superiority 
to regret keenly that our princes resembled him so little. It 
was not until some years later that mysticism developed in 
him a suspicious tendency which eventually became mad- 
ness. All contemporary memoirs agree in recognising in 
him two totally different men, according to the epoch of 
which they speak, and the year 1314' was the zenith of his 
glory. 

M. de Chateaubriand’s pamphlet, Bonaparte and the 
Bottrbons, printed at a rate that was not quick enough for 
us in our impatience, made its appearance. I remember 
reading it in a perfect transport of admiration and with 
torrents of tears, and was much ashamed of my emotion when 
it came into my hands again some few years later. The 
author then displayed the true nature of this party action by 
the incense he burned on the Saint Helena altar, and has 
thus judged it more severely than any one else. As I am 
compelled to own how completely I shared in his mistake, 
it would be very ungracious for me to call it a crime in 
him. 

Foreigners, less blinded than we were, realised all that 
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tiic pMHplilct meant, and the Emperor Alexander took 
ofTcnce at it. He had not forgotten that ho had U\ed 
in deference of the man so \iolcntly attacked. de 
Chatcanbriand already fancied him'^elf a statesman, bnt no 
one else had jet tlionght of «iucli n thing. He took a great 
deal of trouble in order to obtain a pri\ ate audience vritli 
Alexander. 

I >\ns dcpntwl to speak to Count Nesselrode about it, 
and it nas grauted. The Emperor only knew de 
Chateaubriand ns an author, and he was left waiting in a 
room with Etienne, the author of a plaj’ vrhi^ tlic 
Emperor had seen the prc\ ious evening. In pas>{ng tlirough 
this room, on his w-aj' out, the Emperor found the tiro men 
w aiUng there He fn>t spoke to Etienne about his play, and 
then said a few* w ords to i^t. de Chateaubriand with regard to 
tiie psamphlct, which he professed not to have had time jet 
to read. He prcacliod to tlic two nutiiors of peace bclirecn 
literary men, and assured them Uml they ought to mnlve it 
their business to amuse the public, and not to interfere vnUi 
politics. He tlicn moved on, without giving de 
Chateaubriand a cliancc of ullcring a word. The latter 
threw a very bellicose glance at Etienne, and went away 
furious. 

Count Nesselrode, altliough annovTd at the incident, could 
not help laughing when he gave us the details of this 
interview, I have never been able to make out whctlitar tlic 
n-Ssociation of M. de Chateaubriand wiUv Etienne was the 
Emperor's clevcniess or Im mistake. de Chateaubriand, 
Uiough, had taken precautions in order to avoid anj such 
mistake From the vxry day following tlie arrival of Uie 
Allies he had arraj od hunsclf in a fvney unifonu ; over tlii^ 
he wore a thick cord of red silk ns a sliouldcr*l>clt, to which 
was attached an immense T>irkish sword, which he dragged 
across cverj* floor with a fearful clatter. He eortaiulj looked 
much more like a pirate captain Ilian a |>caceahle writer. 
The costume seemed a tnfle ridiculous even to his nio>t 
dev oted admirers. 

I do not remember which day of that eventful week one of 
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niy relatives assured me that he know an officer who said that, 
on the day of the battle of Paris, he had received an order, 
brought to him by de Girardin, to blow up the powder 
stores of the Invalidos. This was repeated in my drawing- 
room, and it reached the ears of Count Nesselrode. He asked 
me whether I could get to know the name of this officer, and 
obtain further details of the adventure. I sent for the person 
who had mentioned it, and he told us that M. de Lescour, an 
artillery ofiicer in command at the Invalides, had been fetched 
to the gate on Tuesday evening in the dusk, and that he had 
found Comte Alexandre de Girardin there on horseback, all 
covered with dust ; that the latter had given him a formal 
order from the Emperor to blow up the powder stores. M. 
de Lescour had not been able to refrain from a gesture of 
horror, and M. de Girardin had then said : 

“ Do you hesitate, iMonsieur ? ” 

Lescour, fearing that another man would be entrusted with 
the fatal commission, recovered himself, and replied : 

“ No, General ; I never hesitate to obey my chiefs.” 

Upon this reply, M. de Gii’ardin started off again at a 
gallop. The person who told me this offered to bring M. de 
Lescour the following morning to see me. Count Nesseh-ode 
begged me to consent. The Due de Maille, who was present 
at the interview, remembered having seen M. de Girardin on 
the Louis XVI. bridge on the day in question, at the time 
stated. He was riding very quickly, and the Due was sur- 
prised to see him turn to the right, which would be in the 
direction of the Invalides. M. de Lescour called on me 
the next day, and in the meantime I had received a note 
from Count Nesselrode asking me to send him on. He 
went, was introduced to the Emperor Alexander, received 
many compliments and the St. Anne Cross. He returned to 
me in a transport of delight and gratitude. He appeared to 
me to be a very simple, straightforward man. 

A few days later the Princesse de Vaudemont, his protectress, 
lectured him severely for publishing this affair. He was 
taken to luncheon at the house of Mme. de Vintimille. 
Mme. de Girardin and Mme. de Greffulhe, her ni 
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there, and they cned a great deal General Clarke, whom 
Lescour was accustomed to obey as Minister of War, re- 
proached him with having sold himself to the enemy He 
was surrounded, and every one tried to induce him to deny 
the story He did not enbrely consent, but he was persuaded 
to sign a declaration in which be affirmed that, although he 
did leceive the verbal order from a superior officer, it was so 
dark that he was not sure that he recognised him, and he was 
perhaps mistaken in the name he had given 

On leaving the house he came to me and told me what he 
had done 

“ Monsieur de Lescour,” I said, ‘‘you have ruined yourself 
When you make statements of such gravity you ought to he 
very certain that nof the slightest detail of any circumstance 
should vary, and it is a veiy important detail that you have 
now retracted I am sure that this will cause gra%e doubts 
about your veracity, and that the persons who have extorted 
this disavowal from } ou in your weakness will be the first to 
profit by it in order to inculpate you ” 

The poor man agreed that I was right, and he was in 
despair The result that I Iprophesied to him was not long 
delayed It was speedily seltl^ that dc Lescour was a 
wretched adventurer, who had invented the whole of this 
fable in order to make a position for himself He was 
quickly sent away to a post at Cette IM de Giraradm soon 
secured the favour of our princes, and poor Lescour was 
persecuted by him I ne^ er saw him again, and I do not know 
what became of him 

It ij> generally agreed that this story should be rejected 
as untrue And yet when I think the story over, and then 
remember the hurried departure of Mme Bertrand upon 
an order from her husband , when I think of the passionate 
entreaties of M de la Touche, so desirous that wo should start 
that very day , of M de Girardin’s quick, silent visit to the 
staff, and of how he confined himself to hearing the news of 
the capitulation before returning to Juvisy, where the Em- 
peror was awaiting him of M. de ^lailliTs meeting him on the 
bridge, and of the direction in which he was nding, which 
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certainly was not the way a man would go if he were in a 
hun*y to reach Fontainebleau ; then I must own that I am 
rather inclined to believe in the veracity of jM. de Lescour, and 
to consider him ns a victim sacrificed by his own weakness to 
the interest of others.^ 

1 Chancellor Pnsquicr wUcs In Ins Jlcmoira: “When evcrj’thine had 
been carefully and thoroughly examined, it was proved that tho supposed 
order had never been given, and that tlie account was invented bj' n man 
who was trying to push his way. . . Tho Chancellor ntids that “no one 
would have consented citlicr to carry or receive such nn order verbally.” 
— Yol. ii. p. 23G. 
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tlion gmttlcd by twa hundred thousand forcignerv, rrho 
n ere daily cspccling tw o hundred ihoin^and more, whilst the 
Bmperor could at llie most only di<po«e of thirty tliou<and 
men. He forc'yvw the dcslriKlion of what n*a>. left; of t!\e poor 
army, and ]>crhap^ the dc^lruclton of Uic capital, if, ns the 
Bmperor hoped, he should succeed in evoking demonstrations 
hostile to the allied army. 

It n-ns not the fir't time that tlie Binperot*s project had 
appeared to him wildly out of proportion to Hs remaining 
forces. 

On tlie night of Uie hatlle of Cliainp.aul>erl tlie cliicfs of 
the regiments engaged went to supper ,at the Emjioror’s, 
e,icli haling somcUiing to cat as he arriitd. Tlierc were 
still four or fire at table, among whom were Marmont (Due 
de Ragu^c) and General Drouot. 

The Emperor was walking up ftnd doivn in the room, 
drawing a picture of Uie situation, mid tr\ing to sliow tJiat 
he was nc.arcr to the b,anks of the Elbe tiian the Allies wete 
to tliose of Uie Seine, He noticed that his wonE producctl 
no response, mid that the nuarshals gared at Uicir platc' 
wiUiout looking up. 

He approacliod General Drouot,and,Ia)inglm hand on his 
shoulder, ^id to him : 

** Ah, Drouot, I want ten men like you I '' 

“ No, Sire, jmu want a hundred Uiou«and,'' answered the 
General, and tht< noble reply cut <?hort Uie plaii of emujeugn 

The Due de Ragu«c had givtm hiui«elf up to his mcmon€>T 
and iras oi'crwhclmed by ^vunful thoughts when ill. de 
IkIonlc*?sms arrived to see him. The latter had been hU oafe* 
and had remained on funiliar terms with him, 
tliongh now a very .ardent Royalist, He had brought him 
the documents and proclamaUons that liad been pubU<heil in 
Pans : Uie fill of the Emperor decreed by the Senate, Uic 
onlers of the rroiisional Govcnmicnl, and IcttciN from 
<eicral })cr<ons wlio were ^pporting Uii^ Government, 
jicrsuadiiu: the Marshal to follow Uicir example. General 
De^olles hi'' intimate friend, M. rsisquicr, of whose hono^ 
and probity ho iva<t sure, woe among the number, tine 
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importance was pointed out to him of giving an armed force 
immediately to the Provisional Government, so that it might 
take a more dignified part in the council of the foreigners. 
Further on it was insinuated that this very force would allow 
it to make conditions with the family whom fate seemed to 
he calling hack to the throne of its ancestors. 

Montessuis loudly emphasised the precedent of Monk and 
the role of saviour of the country. He pictured the Marshal 
as the recipient of the general gratitude for the institutions 
which France would owe to him, and of his recognition hy 
the army as its protector. The Marshal, on the other hand, 
recalled the extravagant words of the Emperor, conceived 
the fatal idea of saving him in spite of himself, and was weak 
enough to be seduced by this project. 

However, he called together the chiefs of the regiments 
(and there were more of them than the strength of the army 
justified), and submitted to them the proposals that had been 
made to him and the position in which they then were. All 
of them, mth the exception of General Lucotte, voted for 
submission to the new Government. M. de Montessuis was 
entrusted with the task of establishing communication with 
Prince Schwarzenberg’s staff. Plans were proposed on both 
sides, but nothing passed in writing. 

Such was the state of affairs when the marshals sent from 
Fontainebleau to demand the Regency arrived at Essonnes. 
The remaining details I had from Marshal Macdonald, who, 
after telling me them, took the trouble to dictate them, when 
I was trying to get exact information for the article which 
M. Arago had undertaken. 

The marshals had no orders from the Emperor to take 
Marshal Macdonald into their plans, whatever may be said 
to the contrary. They stopped with him whilst awaiting the 
passport for which they had asked the staff of the Allies, 
then stationed at Chilly, just above Longjumeau. They told 
him the motive of their journey to Paris. Marmont confided 
to them all the details of his position in relation to Prince 
Schwarzenberg. He might at any moment receive the 
acceptance of the demands he had made. But he told his 
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colleagues that he should refrain from taking any personal 
step until the fate of their o\rn attempt should be decided. 
They arranged that he should go and visit his posts, and that 
he should contrive not to be found until their return ; that 
then, according to their success, they would decide amongst 
each other what was the best thing to do and how to act in 
common. 

Marshal Ney remarked that perhaps tins commencement 
of negotiations with one of the marshals would raise hopes 
that the chiefs of the different corps might he set at variance, 
and thus would prevent the acceptance of the Regency for 
which thej were about to ask, and that it would be belter for 
^larshal ^larmont to accompany them, in order to prove that 
they were of one mind. The others adopted this opinion, 
and the Due de Raguse made no objection to accompany 
them. 

Before leaving, and in their presence, he thrice repeated his 
orders to the chiefs of the different corps whirij he was leaving 
at Essonnes, to the effect that they were not to stir until his 
return He promised to he back the following morning. 
The passport did not arrive from Chilly, and the marshals, 
impatient at this delay, presented themselves at the outposts, 
and were conducted to the headquarters of the vangaard at 
Petit Bourg, where they hoped to get an escort given to 
them. They entered the castl^ and the Due de Raguse, who 
had no authority from the Emperor, remained in the carriage. 
Prince Schwarzenberg, however, was at the outposts, and 
on learning from the subalterns that the Due was there, he 
sent to ask him to come in. He had a few minutes conversa- 
tion with him, and told him that his proposals had been sent 
to Paris, and that they hod been accepted. 

The IVIarshal replied that his position was now changrf, 
that his comrades were entrusted with a communication wi 
which he fully agreed, and that all that had passed between 
them must now he considered as nil. Prince Schwarzenbe^ 
assured him that he understood his scruples perfectly well, 
and they entered the drawing-room together, to the astonish- 
ment of the other marshals. The Due de Raguse to 
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them what had just taken place between him and Prince 
Schwarzenberg, and how relieved he felt by this explanation* 
He accompanied them to the Emperor Alexander’s, and it 
was he who spoke most eagerly in favour of the King of Home 
and the Regency. There was no great merit in this, for it 
certainly was their own cause that the marshals were now 
pleading. 

After this imperialist conference the Emperor Alexander 
had a meeting with the members of the Provisional Govern- 
ment and with those who were most deeply involved in the 
Royalist movement. He argued against the Bonapartes in 
the first conference, and against the Bourbons in the second 
one, persuading himself that he was acting with the greatest 
impartiality. After the council, which was prolonged until 
the break of day, he dismissed the Fontainebleau envoys, 
telling them that he must consult the Allies, and that they 
must wait until nine in the morning for the reply. It has 
been said that he already knew about theEssonnes movement, 
hut that seems impossible. It is very certain that he gav© 
them no news of it, and all the fine speeches reported as having 
been made by him and by the marshals to Marmont are com- 
pletely false. 

The marshals went to Marshal Ney’s to await the hour fixed 
by the Emperor. They were all breakfasting there v/hen 
some one came to tell Marshal Marmont that he v/^as v.'anted* 
He went out of the room, and very soon came back, looking as 
pale as death. Marshal Macdonald asked him v/hat v/as the 
matter. 


My aide-de-camp has come to tell me that the generals 
wish to begin a movement vith my division, but they 
promised to wait for me, and I must rush away to stop every- 


thing." 

During this rapid speech he was fastening on his sv.'ord, 
and he now took his hat. The aide-de-camp was Pahvier. 
and he told us that the marshals had scarcely left Essonnes 
when Napoleon hod sent for 3Iarmont. A second and 
a third message arrived for him to go to Fontainebleau, ar.‘d 
the third time there was an order for 


me ger 


in c/'yrr.mand 
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to go to the Emperor in case the Marshal should still be 
absent. 

The generals, uneajsy about their position, were convinced 
that the Emperor had heard of their interviews with the 
enemy. They were seized with fear, and sought their own 
safety in the execution of the movement which Marmont had 
distinctly forbidden on startln" for Paris. The Marshal 
sprang into a carriage that was standing in Marshal Ney’s 
courtyard. At the barrier he was not allowed to pass, and 
he had to return to the staff major of the place, who sent 
him to the governor of the city. In short, he lost so much 
time in getting a passport that a second aide-de-camp. 
Colonel Denis, arrived. He announced that, in spite of his 
orders to Fabrier that they should wait for him, the chiefs 
had begun the march as soon as he had started; that he, 
Denis, had accompanied them as far as Belle-Epine ; from 
there they had taken the Versailles route, and that by that 
time they must have nearly arrived, so that the harm done 
was irreparable. 

Marshal hlannont remained in Paris, where he learnt of 
the fury of his division on discovering for what reason it was 
at Versailles. He started immediately for Versailles, but the 
troops had already left and were on the way back to 
Fontainebleau in full mutiny. He hurried after them, 
harangued and persuaded them, and finally brought them 
back to Vereailles. On this occasion he certainly accom- 
plished one of the most energetic, difficult, and boldest enter- 
prises that any one could have attempted. 

This then is the exact truth, which I was able to gather on 
verifyingall the facts, with reference to MarmonVs defection. 
It will be seen that his action was merely confined to opening 
negotiations unknown to the Emperor. 

In order to be thoroughly impartial, I must admit that he 
was to blame in other respects. Marshal Marmont was a 
typical French soldier. He was kind, generous, brave, and 
candid, but he was changeable, vain, easily led away by 
enthusiasm, and the most inconsistent of men. He alwajs 
acted on the impulse of the moment, w'ithout reflecting on 
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the past and without thinking of the future. He found 
himself placed in a position where every one about him 
applauded the action of which he was supposed to be the 
author, and emphasised the importance of it. He was 
saluted everywhere by the name of Monk. He was told, 
too, that a resolution had been made from the very hrst day 
not to come to terms on any conditions with the Empire, 
that the proclamation of the 30th confirmed this, that the 
steps taken by the marshals could not therefore have any 
success. 

He, on his side, said to himself that his generals had only 
executed what he had proposed to them in circumstances 
which were unchanged, since the Regency liad been refused, 
and that it would scarcely be generous to disavow them, &c. 
Anyhow, as the result of good or bad reasoning he finally 
persuaded himself that he ought to assume the responsibility. 

The agreement “with Prince Schwarzenberg was drawn 
up the following morning, signed, ante-dated, and sent to the 
Moniteur. Not content with that, the Marshal received a 
deputation from the City of Paris, which came to thank him 
for the service he had rendered. Their address, and his reply 
to it, were published in the Moniteur. In short, he went 
to a great deal of trouble to give his action all the ap- 
pearance of a perfidy that he had not committed, but to 
which his pre'sence among the marshals gave a treasonable 
colouring. 

There would be no existing proof of the truth of the 
account I have just given, but for the following circumstance. 
His aide-de-camp, M. de Guise, the same man who in 1814 
drew up the ante-dated agreement with Prince Schwarz- 
enberg, was searching among his papers after the Revolution 
of 1830, when he found by chance, at the back of a drawer 
in a ^vriting-table, an old crumpled letter. It was from 
General Bordesoulle, announcing the departure of the troops 
from Essonnes, apologising for acting against his orders, and 
explaining that the request of the Emperor thrice repeated 
had induced him to this decision. 

Although Marshal Marmont suffered cruelly from the 
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shnders circiiKtcd nbout Jnni» w)icn once the excitemait in 
which he attis kept vras oxer* he ncxcr U\onght of Ihi^ letter, 
nnd indeed hnd completely forgotten iH existence Thtt 
alone sulTices to paint tlie man. Tins document will prohahly 
be publi'^hed ; I Invc read it several times^ 

The marshals entrusted with the proposals from ronHine- 
bleau presented tlicmsclvcs at nine o'clock before tlie Em- 
peror Alexander. Tlic latter refused to treat with them 
on any further terms than Napoleon's abdication pure and 
simple. As a peremptory argument, he made tlie mo^t of 
the defection which had begun to manifest itself in the Eaaieh 
anny. TJie marshals, still relying on tiie first news brought 
by Tabncr, protested the fidelity of the anny. Tlie Emperor 
smiled, and told tlicm that Marmont's corpi was tlicn on the 
way to Ycr^aillcs. The mar'hals started away williout ««cing 
their comrade ^fannont again. They found no trace of hi' 
dll ision on the rontainebleau road. 

I have gone into detail with tliis story, in the fir«l plsce 
because tlie f icts hare been distorted by ivvrty spirit, and 
in the second place because I do not tliink any one knows 
them better Uian 1 do. For the purpose I hare already 
slated, I collected all the proofs and all document* pos*iWe; 
and I went to Uie trouble of examining how far Uicy coin- 
ddod witli each other, in onler not to advance anything that 
could be disputed wiUi the least slndc of foundation. I 
hare perhaps a clc-vrer and plainer knowledge of lids aJ*air 


tlinn tlie !Mar«hal had hini'olf, for he began by bdictir.C 
Uiat it really iras a subject for commendation, and he dai 
not discover hi* error until he was j^^dted by 
slanders. He was again to blame for his excessive s<om of 
those. 

The diicfs who acb^d willi violence against Napsiloon at 
FontJuneblcau, on seeing tiic torrent of popular op’ruon 
turning again in favour of the great man whose misforlonrs 
recalled hi* genius endeavoured to eonccil their Actiea 
behind that of the Due de Raguse. National pride pre- 
ferred an outcry of treason to an acknowlcdcnicul of 
defeats. Ifcncc Uie theory was ^pcodrly c«:{ahh*hrd in the 
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minds of the people that the Due de Raguse had sold and 
delivered up, one after the other, Paris and the Emperor. 
The one imputation was just as false as the other. 

-The marshals, on their return to Fontainebleau, dragged 
the Emperor’s abdication from him by violence. Marshal 
Ney hastened to inform the Allies of this fact on the return of 
the envoys from Fontainebleau to Paris. Marshal Mac- 
donald told me that the others were very much astonished 
to hear Count- Nesselrode thank Ney for his important 
communication. 

It is now time to return to events as seen from our 
position. On Monday I did not see any one who knew how 
events stood, but on Tuesday morning people came to tell 
me of the victory. Pozzo informed me that the day before 
had been a very critical time. The Emperor was surrounded 
by men who were beginning to be alarmed at the situation 
of an army in a city like Paris. The reports about the 
occupied provinces were not reassuring. The people, 
oppressed by the miseries consequent on war, were ready to 
rise. Every one Austrian had no ears for anything but these 
tales, and no tongue for anything but to repeat them. 

Prince SchAvarzenberg began to reproach himself for the 
proclamation to which Pozzo had obtained his signature, as 
he naturally did not want to take on himself the responsi- 
bihty of the prolonged stay in Paris. The question at issue, 
in the absence of the Emperor of Austria, was the future 
fate of his daughter and of the sceptre of his grandson. The 
King of Prussia, as every one kneAv, was completely dominated 
by the will of Alexander; it was thus on that alone that 
such great resolutions depended. One cannot be surprised 
that he Avas agitated, nor can one blame his hesitation. This 
was such that Pozzo believed the game Avas lost during the 
close of the day and half of the night. 

The Due de Vicence, who had hitherto solicited an audience 
Avithout success, noAv succeeded in securing a long intervicAv, 
The marshals had an audience of no smaller length, but the 
impression Avhich they made on the Emperor Alexander Avas 
victoriously combated by the persons who composed the 
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Provisional Government and his council. It was’ explained 
to the Emperor that none of them would have compromised 
themselves so far except for the engagement signed .with his 
name. If he w’ent back now on the promise he had given 
not to treat with Napoleon, nor with his family, the fate of 
all those who had trusted to his W’ord was exile or the scaf- 
fold. This question of individual generosity had great influ- 
ence with him. 

He had already decided, as he has since said, when he sent 
the marshals away at nine o’clock, in order to give a reply. 
He gave a hint to Pozzo, to Count Nesselrode, and perhaps 
even to M. de Talleyrand. But he would not pronounce 
definitely without appearing to consult the King of Prussia 
and Prince Schwarzenberg. 

On Tuesday morning all hesitation had disappeared, and 
with this news we learnt what risks we had run. These were 
very real and veiy individual, for by the way in which we 
had compromised ourselves there would have been nothing 
else for us to do than to follow the rear of the Russian bag- 
gage-train if the Allies had given the government back info 
the hands of the Bonapartists. The Regency in reality 
would have been nothing but a transition for returning 
promptly to the imperial regime. 

My Chatenay people came to roe in the greatest distress, 
saying that they did not know what was to become of them. 
The mayor of the place had taken flight, and the deputy 
mayor was hiding upon ray premises. My house had first 
been occupied by a military staff, who, on finding the wnc- 
cellar good, had taken away all the wne there was not timo 
to drink, and had left it absolutely empty. The fresh airi>al^ 
were not very pleased at this. Detachments of all kinds an 
of every nationality had followed each other, exciting t ^ 
terror of the inhabitants of the village, who 'had loamca a 
their o\vn expense that the Bavarian and the IVurtcmbcrg 
armies were most to be feared. 

Thanks to my intercourse with the Russians, I very casi y 
obtained protection. Prince Wolkonski let me ha^c two 
Cossacks, brionging *to the Guard, to stay at Chfitena} , an 
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a subaltern to install them there. I -went myself with them ; 
my carriage was therefore escorted by these inhabitants of 
the steppes, and I must confess that this rather amused me. 
I admired the way in which they helped their little horses to 
mount the hills. They let their lance touch the groimd, and 
then, placing it under their arm-pits, or holding it with both 
hands like an oar, they leaned on it, throwing the point 
forward as they advanced, very much in the same way as one 
uses a pole in a boat. 

I found all my people, in great consternation. They had 
adopted the white cockade, so that they might work more 
peaceably in the garden, which skirted the road leading from 
Choisy to Versailles. Although I do not pretend to know 
much about strategy, I could not understand how it was that 
there were some of the Allied troops in the lines. This 
seemed strange to me, and was not explained until my return 
to Paris. 

My Cossacks were provided with a card covered with seals 
and signatures, with the aid of which they exorcised all the 
demons which, in fifty different uniforms, presented them- 
selves at our doors. One of them spoke a little German, the 
others supported him in Russian, and this they lavished with 
a degree of loquacity which appeared to astonish the German 
soldiers as much as it did me. But the card always settled 
the argument in their favour. I saw them at work several 
times during my few hours’ stay at Chatenay. 

I was informed that, besides the wine, my guests had 
carried off all the bed-clothes, a fair number of mattresses 
for their wounded men, and all the feather-beds, or rather, they 
had emptied the feathers out ; and in this way, finding them- 
selves in possession of the bed-cases, they had gone in numbers 
into the lake, caught the fish it contained with their hands, 
and carried them off in these said bed-cases. This strange 
mode of fishing seemed to me funny enough to be noted. It 
is fair to say that they only pillaged the houses that were 
deserted by the inhabitants, and that they only burned down 
those where a feeble resistance was attempted. 

I lodged my Cossacks at my gardener’s house. 


w’ife 
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was very much afraid of them, for the most alarming stoj 
had been told about them to the people. The first evenii 
while she was preparing their supper, her child, which was 
the cradle, woke up and began to cry. The Cossacks said 
few words to each other, and then one of them went acn 
to the child. The poor mother trembled with fear ; but t 
Russian took the child out of bed, and, sitting down with 
on his knees before the fire, warmed its feet in his hanc 
His comrades talked to it and made grimaces; the chi 
smiled at them, and from that time forth they were i 
nurses. When I returned the following week they said to m( 
“ ^ladame Maria, nice woman ! ” whilst she, on her sid 
put her child into their arms when she wanted to attend i 
her housework. 


Beside their liking for children, they were very fond c 
flowew. They used to walk for hours up and down in fron 
of the conservatories, looking in through the glass, and irhei 
the gardener presented them with a bouguet they thankee 
him as though very much delighted, but they did not touri 
anything. Their protective powers included the whok 
village, and when a detachment approached, the ciy ol 
“ Cossacks ! ” passed from mouth to mouth. Day and night 
they were always ready to answer the call, and consequently 
there were no depredations committed in Chatenay from the 
time they were installed there. I may as well mention that 
for this service rendered to the parish one of my neighbours 


denounced me during the Hundred Days. 

My father, I must confess, did not perhaps suffer as he 
should have done on seeing the tricoloured cockade humii- 
ated, but when it was a qnestion of the white flag, all ^ 
patriotism was wildly aroused once .more. The thoug 
seeing the Comte dV\rtois make his entry into Ta^s, sur 
rounded solely by foreigners, made him lebellioua 
ceived the idea of forming a kind of National ua 
horseback composed of our young men. He menUoned t 
to Count Nesselrode, who obtained the coaseat of 
imperial master. The Pi»risional Government adopted 
urlioYi if wfl<j Vieinff arranrred. 
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My brother was the first to go and inscribe his name at 
the house of Charles de Noailles. My father had mentioned 
him to my brother and his friends as the most suitable man 
for their captain, Charles de Noailles was delighted at the 
idea, and could not be grateful enough. Re and his 
daughter came to thank my father wth effusion. But from 
the very next day there was war in the camp. W e were not 
yet emancipated, but ambitions for place and power were 
already rife, and the intrigues of courtiers were already 
agitating their minds. 

Charles de Danias and his set gave the signal. Although 
they were in close intercourse with the Noailles family, they 
strongly opposed the choice that had been made of Charles 
de Noailles, were zealous in their efforts to find out all the 
misdeeds of his father, the Prince de Poix, at the beginning 
of the Revolution, and did their utmost to prevent any 
one from giving his signature. This somewhat checked 
enthusiasm, but in the end a hundi'ed and fifty young men 
were found, who equipped and armed themselves and supplied 
themselves with all that was necessary within four days, and 
were quite ready before the arrival of Monsieur. 

From this time forth the nobles of the former court 
considered nothing but their own interests, both with regard 
to money and advancement; their one object was to estab- 
lish their claims and pretensions over those of the othere. 
Consequently they were one of the greatest obstacles to the 
dynasty which they wanted to perpetuate. 

We do not mean by this to assert that these sentiments 
are peculiar to this class ; they probably belong to all men 
who have anything to do with power. I saw a second 
Revolution, brought about by the bourgeoisie^ and, as in the 
one which I am now describing, after the fifth day all generous 
and patriotic sentiments were absorbed by ambition and 
private interests. If only we knew exactly what it cost 
the powerful will of the Emperor to constrain the military 
pretensions after the 18th of Brumaire, it is probable that 
we should find there the same spirit of intrigue and egoism. 



CHAPTER XXII 

The Enssian Te llission to Herhrell— Bntiyof aTonsiear— 

The white cockade is worn— The Lteutenftnt*aenerftlof thekingdom 
. ^ — The Due de Vicence — Oeueral OuTaroff— The Emperor Alesauder 
, Y ot Mftlmaison and at Salnt^Iieu^^hfoDsieur'i first reception—Per* 
j formaace at the Op4ra— Attitude of the party 

On the tenth day of their entry the foreigners assembled at 
the Place I/suis XV. to sing a Te De^im, I witnessed this 
sight from the window of Prince Wolkonski's apartment, as 
ho was quartered at the Naval Ministry. I felt no emotion 
at the mere sight of troops and people in the square. It is 
evident that sounds exercise more influence than sights over 
my mind, for when a most solemn silence had been established 
and the religious chanting of the Greek priests was heard, 
blessing these foreigners who had come from oh parts to 
triumph over us, the patriotic chord, touched a few days 
previously by the challenges of the sentinels, vibrated once 
more in my heart more powerfully and continuously. 1 felt 
ashamed to be there, taking part in this national humiliation, 
and from that time forth I ceased to make common cause with 
the foreigners. 

I might have taken comfort, however, on looking at the 
society assembled in the ^llery of the house of the Naval 
Ministry. It ivas filled with the trires of generals and 
chamberlains of the Empire, and their hats were more 
covered with Jleitr de He than ours were. 

That same day M. de Talleyrand begged my father ut^ntly 
to go to Hartwell ' and to take a message from the Provisionid 
Government. Herefused peremptorily, and his action scemw 
to me quite natural. I was so thoroughly imbued vfith the 
• Eesidenco of King Louis XVIII. in Eoglsni 
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idea that he would not accept anything, I had heard him say 
so often that when one has been out of public affairs for 
twenty-five years one is no longer fit to attend to them, that I 
had no doubt in my mind that he would continue to stand 
aloof. When, therefore, during the first weeks, it was sug- 
gested that he ought to be the King’s minister, I smiled, and 
felt very sure that he would refuse every offer of any kind 
whatever. 

Upon my father’s refusal to go to Hartwell, Charles de 
Noailles was sent. I do not know whether he fancied that he 
had thereby won a victory over my father, and that, quite 
groundlessly, he felt guilty of indelicacy, but ever after that 
time he was never at his ease nor on familiar terms with us. 
On his return from England he took the title of Due de 
Mouchy. When, later on, my father did consent to return to 
public life, I regretted that he had not accepted this mission. 
A wise, moderate, reasonable man and a good citizen would 
have been a more suitable envoy than a mere courtier like 
Charles de Noailles. Then, too, my father was not of the 
stuff of which favourites are made. His influence, if he had 
had any, would not have lasted long. He could have done 
nothing better at that moment than to inspire the Declara- 
tion of Saint-Ouen, a measure very necessary when it appeared, 
in order to repair the harm done by Monsieur. That poor 
prince was ever the scourge of his family and of his country. 

I have not attempted to dissemble the small amount of 
esteem I had for Monsieur’s character from all that I saw 
and knew of him, but enthusiasm is so contagious that upon 
the day of his entrance into Paris I was quite under the 
influence of it. My heart beat fast, my tears flowed, and I 
felt the keenest joy and the most profound emotion. 

Monsieur possessed to perfection the outward forms and 
the language capable of inspiring enthusiasm. He was 
gracious, courtly, d03onnaire, obliging, anxious to please and 
good-natm'ed, but at the same time dignified. I have never 
kno-wn any one who acquired in such perfection the attitude, 
the forms, the bearing, and the court language desirable in a 
prince. Add to this a great courtesy of manner which made 
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him charming at home and belo-ved by all who came m con- 
tact with him He was more capable of fnmihanty than of 
afTection, and had very many intimate fnends, about ivhom 
lie did not care the least m the world 
An exception should perhaps be made of M de Rm^re 
Even when he had openly shown his devotion and bad not to 
unbosom himself exclusively to him, their friendship ceased 
to be as affectionate until it was revived by the nomination 
of M do Rivjcre as tutor to the Due de Bordeaux. Then 
they were again united by an ol^ect to which they were both 
devoted, the attempt to consolidate the power of the con 
grcgation to which both of them belonged This, however, 
belongs to another period 

The evening before his entrance mtoLivry, Monsieur had 
slept at a little house belonging to the Comte de Damas It 
was there that the nevvly improvised mounted National 
Guard awaited him He exerted all his attraction to fasci 
iiate his new Guard, no very difficult task, considering the 
mental attitude of these young men He distributed several 
pieces of white nbbon, which the members of the Guard 
then wore m their button holes This is the origin of the 
Order of the Lys, w hich was promptly rendered ridiculous 
by the prodigality with vvhich it was bestowed But at first, 
and accompanied by all Monsieur s cajoleries, the young men 
v\ tre charmed with it They brought back their prince in the 
midst of their squadron, and were beside themselves with 
joy, loyalism, and love for him 

Monsieur, on his side, was so visibly delighted, appeared so 
full of the piesent moment and bo completely oblivious of 
any hostile or painful memories, that his appearance must 
have inspired confidence in the pretty speech made for him 
by M Beugnot ' m the account given in the Momtmr 
« Nothing IS changed , there is merely one Trenchman tlie 

more’’ . 

Bor several days there had been a lively discussion as to 
whether the army should keep the tneoJour cockade or 

1 Jacques Claude Beugnot State Com^lor Count onder the Empire 
and Minister under t] e Bestomtion (I7 oI-I8oj ) 
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whether it should officially take the w'hite cockade. The 
Due de llaguse asked with w’arnith to be allowed to speak. 
Permission was granted, and he urged vehemently that the 
flag consecrated by the victories of twenty years should l)e 
retained. The Emperor Alexander, ever ready to defend all 
generous ideas, supported the demand. It was actively com- 
bated by all those who, through interest or passion, desired 
a counter-revolution. The choice of the cockade would 
determine the restoration of former privileges or the con- 
tinuance of interests created by the Revolution. 

M. dc Talleyrand, too much of a statesman not to 
appreciate the importance of such a question, would cer- 
tainly have decided in favour of the new colours if he had 
been free to judge. But he knew our princes and those who 
w'ere with them, and was aware of the value which they 
attached to externals. He w'as too shrewd a courtier to wish 
to offend them ; he attached the greatest value to winning their 
good-will, and, remembering former experiences, he once 
more became the man of the ante-chamber. He beguiled 
the Due de llaguse with pleasant words and false hopes. 
During this time he persuaded old Marshal Jourdan to get 
the white cockade adopted at Rouen, on the ground that 
Marmont’s soldiers were w'earing it. When once it was 
adopted by one corps of the army the question was settled. 

The Due de Raguse, nevertheless, was one of the few 
officers who w^ent to meet Monsieur wearing the tricoloured 
cockade, and for this he ^vas never forgiven. This demon- 
stration failed to w'in back the Bonapartists to him, and 
alienated the new court from him. It was a proof of his 
good faith, and shows how, in all his actions, he was led by 
what struck his fickle fancy as the duty of the moment. A 
few officers had no cockade, but the majority wore the 
white one. 

At the beginning of the morning almost all the National 
Guard, which lined the road, wore the tricolour. Gradually 
this disappeared, and when Monsieur passed by, if there were 
only a few white cockades, there were scarcely any tricolours. 

Before dismissing this subject of cockades I must mention 
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princes refuse to sacrifice their private susceptibilities for the 
sake of politics^ when he himsdf sacrificed so much more. 

It will easily be understood that all argument on this 
jubject ceased, and Pozzo went to Monsieur and told him 
that he must receive the Due de Vicence. The latter did 
[\ot abuse the situation ; he went once to the house of 
the Lieutenant-General, and never presented himself there 
igain. 

This discussion, which hitter memories served to make 
jxtremely personal for the Emperor Alexander, separated 
lim from the Tuileries and brought him nearer to the Bona- 
partist grandees. With an assiduity prompted by a generous 
mind and wrong reasoning, he had already hurried off to 
llaJmaison^ with affectionate rather than helpful words. 
A.fter this scene at dinner he went to Saint-IiCU,® and the 
vdeome that he received from those that he was dethroning 
ouched him the more deeply when be compared it with what 
le called the ingratitude of the oihem. 

The visit to Compiegne completed this impression, but we 
hall come to that subject presently. 

Monsieur received women, Any one who liked appeared at 
nis house, even Mile. Montausier, an old theatre lessee, for 
vhom the Prince had had a fancy when a young man. The 
incere joy of most of us, however, covered this lack of 
•tiquette. 

In the of the Tuileries persons hitherto separated 

)y the most opposite opinions now met. We showed great 
iffability to the ladies of the Empire. They were hurt at our 
dvances in a place where they were accustomed to reign 
xclusively, and they considered us impeitinent. As soon os 
hey felt themselves no more alone, they considered them* 
elves paramount, an excusable impression. We meant very 
reli ; we were too well satisfied not to feel sincerely kind* 
hit there is a certain ease, a certain freedom in the manner 
f women of good society, which gives them the appearance 
•f being at home everywhere and of doing the honours 

1 Where the Empress Jos^pWae was Urlng. 

* Besidentre of Queen Hortense. * 
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wherever they may be. Women of the other class are often 
shocked at this, consequently the pettinesses and the little 
jealousies of the hoiirffcokcs wove stirred beneath the jewels 
which adorned their breasts. 

Monsieur succeeded better than we did. He was charming 
to every one, said the right thing to each person, managed 
this heterogeneous court with -wonderful tact, appeared digni- 
fied but good-natured, and enchanted every one by his 
graceful manners. There was n gala performance at the 
Opera, at which all the Allied Sovereigns were present. All 
three of them, for the Emperor Francis aixived before 
Monsieur, went into a large box at the back of the house. 
Monsieur occupied the King's box, over wliich the French 
arms now replaced -the eagle that had been so roughly torn 
down. He went to pay a visit to the foreign sovereigns 
during the first interval ; they returned it during the second. 

There was nothing very remarkable that evening except 
the admirable behaviour of the public, the tact with which it 
comprehended all the allusions on the stage and took part 
in all that went on in the house. For instance, when Mon- 
sieur went to see the sovereigns, every one arose and was 
perfectly silent. But when they returned his visit, there was 
wild applause, as though to thank them for this homage to 
our Prince. Parisians in a body are singularly impression- 
able. 

As public affairs advanced the King was the more impa- 
tiently awaited. Every day those who surrounded the Lieu- 
tenant-General steadily urged him to adopt the attitude of a 
party chief ; and if the Emperor Alexander had not been 
there to moderate this tendency, we should have seen all the 
talk of Coblentz put into action. 

The old officers of the army of Conde, those who had 
escaped from La Vendee, came out of their retirement, fully 
persuaded that they were conquerors, and wishing to adopt a 
triumphant attitude. This claim was quite natural. Accus- 
tomed for the last twenty-five years to consider their cause 
as associated -svith that of the Bourbons, on seeing their 
throne restored they persuaded themselves that they had 
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triumphed. On the other side, the ser^•itors of the Empire, 
accustomed to domination, could not easily accommodate 
themselves to these imtimely claims. 

A man who had won his epaulettes hy helping to gain a 
hundred battles was rebellious on seeing another man, who 
had come from a tobacco bureau or a lottery, wearing the 
same epaulettes, wishing to domineer over him, entering by 
preference the Tuileries which had formerly belonged to him 
and his people, and in his turn addressed as Mon vmtx hrave 
by those in authority there. 

It required great skill and impartiality to be able to 
respect these transitions, and Monsieiu* had neither the one 
nor the other. Besides, it was almost impossible to satisfy 
such natural and incongruous requirements. 



CHAPTER XXIII 


The King starts from England — ^Visit of the Emperor to Compiiigno 
— His dissatisfaction — iM. de Talle 5 'raud is not well received — 

The Duchesse d’AngoulGme’s foreign costume — Declaration of 
Saint-Ouen — Its success — Entrj' of the King — Attitude of the Old 
Guard — Behaviour of the princes — The Op6ra again 

Finally the King’s gout allowed him to leave Hartwell. His 
journey through England was accompanied by all imaginable 
rejoicing. The Prince Regent received him in London with 
extreme magnificence. Pozzo was sent by the Emperor 
Alexander to compliment him. He found him on board the 
English yacht. Here the King received him as a man to 
whom he owed the greatest obligations. He accompanied 
him to Compiegne, and, continuing his way, went to report 
his mission to the Emperor. 

The latter started at once to pay a visit to Louis XVIII., 
intending to spend twenty-four hours at Compiegne. He was 
received there with the coldest formality. The King had 
ransacked his vast memory for details of all that had taken 
place in interviews between foreign sovereigns and the Kings 
of France, and intended to be faithful to tradition. 

The Emperor, finding neither informality nor cordiality, 
instead of remaining to talk familiarly, as he had intended to 
do, asked, after a few minutes, to retire to his apartments. He 
was conducted through three or four magnificently furnished 
suites on the same floor of the chateau. He was told that 
these were destined for Monsieur, the Due d’Angouleme, and 
the Due de Berry, all of whom were absent. Then, after a 
portentous journey through corridors and up hidden stair- 
cases, he arrived at a small door which led into a very 
modest suite of rooms. It was that of the governor of the 
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clirtlenu, and \ms quite outside tlie grand apartments. This 
the suite destined for him. 

Pozzo, vrho accompanied his imperial master, im suHering 
tortures, for at every turn in the corridors he saw that the 
Emperor's ^‘CIy reasonable annoyance was increasing. The 
latter, hoTrever, made no observation about the matter; he 
merely said very briefly : 

, “1 shall return to Paris tluscvcning. Let mj carriages be 
ready after dinner," 

Porto managed to bring the conversation round to this 
extraordinary lodging, and to attribute it to the helplessness 
of the Jung. 

The Emperor answered that the Duriiesse d'AngoulSine 
was suflidently like a housekeeper to have been able to attend 
to it. This little spice of malice, of whidi Pozzo made the 
most, relieved his mind, and he returned to the drawing-room 
rather less \ exed. But the dinner did not repair the barm 
done by the lodging. 

MTien the King was told that dinner was served, he asked 
the Emperor to take bis niece in, and then before 

bim with the slow waddle to which the gout had reduced 
him. On arriving in the dining-room only one armchair was 
placed at the table, and this was for the King. He 
served first, all the honours vrere rendered to him with 
affectation, and he only distinguished the Emperor by treat* 
ing him with a kind of familiarity and paternal kindliness. 
The Emperor Alexander said himself ^erwards that the 
Eng adopted the attitude with wluch Louis would 
have received Philip V. at Versailles had he been esprilcd 
from Spain. 

Almost as soon as dinner was over the Emperor went 
to his carriage. He was then alone with Pozzo. For a 
long time he remained perfectly silent, after which he spoke 
of other things, and then finally with bitterness about 
this strange reception. There had been no question what- 
ever of business, and not a word of thanks or of confidenw 
had been uttered either by the King or by ^Madame. e 
had not even heard one pleasant sentence, IVom tha 
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time, tlierefore, the friendly intercourse for Avhicli he had been 
prepared was impossible. 

The Emperor paid and returned visits of etiquette, and 
gave orders through his ministers ; but all marks of. friend- 
ship, all forms of intimacy, were exclusively reserved for the 
Bonaparte family. 

This conduct of the Emperor Alexander contributed more 
than a little to facilitate the return of the Emperor Napoleon 
in the follo^^nng year. Many people believe, and appearances 
authorise the opinion, that Alexander regretted his work, and 
was attached to the new dynasty. He delighted in saying, 
over and over again, that all the royal families in Europe 
had lavished their blood in helping the Bourbons to recover 
tlrree thrones, while none of them had risked a single 
scratch. 

This %dsit to Compiegne, upon the details of which I can 
have no doubt, proved to what a degree the truth may 
sometimes appear improbable. Certainly King Louis XVIII. 
was intelligent ; he had common sense, and was not swayed by 
passion or timidity ; he delighted in talking, and had a gift for 
saying happy things. How is it that he did not realise at 
that he might have obtained from these advantages, in his 
position, when with the Emperor ? I will not attempt to 
explain the difficulty. As to Madame, she lacked the good 
breeding which would have shown her that in this circum- 
stance the most friendly reception would have been most 
suitable. 

Nearly all those about the King’s person found themselves 
observing etiquette for the first time. They had the zeal of 
neophytes, and, in spite of their feudal names, all the pride 
and insolence of upstarts.^ 

The Emperor Alexander was not the only person who 
returned dissatisfied by his visit to Compiegne. M. de 
Talleyrand, to whom the King owed the throne, was received 

1 Perhaps, too, they remembered the conduct of the Kussian Government 
towards the political Mgrds and Condi’s army. See Souvenirs tir4s des 
papiers du Comte A. de la Ferronays (1777-181i), by the Marquis Costa de 
i^auregard, of the Academie frangaise. 1 vol. 8vo, 2nd edition, 1901. 
(rlon & Co.) 
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cotdl} lij him mid very Iwdlj hj Madame. And tiie King 
aroided miy mention of bu^aness mth <uch aifecHbon that 
after *1 staj of a few hours he started bach^ hU a courher 
who had paid htb rts.pecfc> at Vcrsaj|]e>5 yciy much ctahar- 
nsiod in his position a* ^liniatcr and parfy chief at ha'nngno 
message to take back to his coUeagucs and his associates. 

The marshals of the Empire were better rctciixd The 
King was able to say a few appropriate words, to the cFecl 
that he was aware of the occasions on which Ihev had 
espeaally disbngui^hed tliem'^dvci. He indicated, loo, that 
he did not separate his intcres^ls from tho^e of France. 
This was very wi*se and ejever 

All the favours were reserved for a few old womoi of the 
former court who had hastened to Compicgnc. In <pite of 
their age, they were <omcwhat scared at Aladame's costume, 
for she was dressed in English style 

The long reparation between the Bnb&h Isles, and ftic Con 
iinent had produced great difierenccjs of drc&s MTlh much 
difficult} they persuaded Madame to give up thu foregn 
costume for ^e daa of her entry into Panv. She per'i ted 
in weaniig it until then, and ind« 5 cd for a long btoe after- 
wards when ahe was not on ceremony This wa^ again hur 
pnde, and was mi<under«tood The poor IVinccss had 'O 
much dignity in misfortune that die ou^t to be forgiven a 
few mistakes in her pro'penly Aly mother and I wen. called 
m to the feminine counal ns to the toilette that should be 
«ent to her at Saint Oueiu 

The King stayed there two dav% and received all the 
nohdilies. AI\ failier was among the number, and he was 
well received by the King Madame, in «pite of the famihar 
kindhnes* xcith which die had «!oen lum treated by herroothf?, 
the Queen, did not appear to rccogni^ him 

M\ father came bark vc^ well aatidicd with his vl^^t pes 
<^nall\, but vexed to «=ec~the bexj of intriguer hoicrai; 
around this new court, Some of them based their dain* ^ 
the fact thattliey had done eweiytlung, and the other* oa 
fact that they had done nothing, for thelast twcnlv vc^ 

I have no definite ideahow the Bedasation was dabora 
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which is known as the Declaration of Saint-Ouen, so different 
from that of Hartwell, the authenticity of which we always 
denied, but which was only too real. All that I know is that 
M. de Vitrolle drew it up, and it filled me with satisfaction. 
I saw that my dream was about to be realised. My country 
was to enjoy a representative and truly liberal government, 
and legitimacy would give it the seal of permanence and 
security. As I have said, I was rather a liberal than a IBour- 
bonist. I had a proof of this then, for, in spite of the fits of 
contagious enthusiasm to which I had for some time aban- 
doned myself, the Declaration of Saint-Ouen caused me joy 
of quite another character. 

Many people began to agitate immediately for a modifica- 
tion of that Declaration. I will not venture to say of all of 
them that this was retrogression as far as ideas were con- 
cerned, and there was perhaps wisdom in treating the 
Declaration as too advanced at that time. Perhaps the 
concessions of power were really beyond the actual needs of 
the country. It was not yet educated for a Constitution, 
and was accustomed to feel constantly the hand of the 
administrative government. Undue relaxation involved the 
risk that this unbroken steed might bolt. Experience has 
since taught me to appreciate fears of this kind ; but at the 
time of the Declaration of Saint-Ouen I was too young 
to conceive such ideas, and my satisfaction was full of confi- 
dence. 

We went to see the entry of the King from a house in 
the Hue Saint-Denis. The crowd was very great, and most 
of the windows were decorated with festoons, mottoes, jieurs 
de lys, and white flags. 

The foreigners had had the good grace to confine their 
troops to barracks, as they had done for the entrance of 
Monsieur. The city was given over to the National Guai'd, 
which from that day began the honourable career of patriotic 
service which it has since well continued. It had already 
won the esteem of the Allies and the confidence of its fellow 
citizens. 

The absence of foreign uniforms was a restful sight. 
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General Sacken, the Kussian Go% ernor of Pans, was the only 
officer to be seen in the city He was very well liked, and we 
felt that he was watching to see that the orders given to his 
oivn troops were kept. 

The procession was escorted by the old Impenal Guard 
Others will tell of the mistaken treatment of the Guard both 
before and after that day , all that I have to say is that its 
aspect was imposing, bat that it frore us It marched 
quickly, silent and gloomj, fall of remembrances of the past. 
It stopped, by a look, our outbursts of affection for tho«e 
who were arriving The shouts of Long live the King ' ” 
died on our lips as it rode by Here and there were heard 
shouts of “ Long Iiv e the Guard * Long li\ e the OM Guard ' ” 
but it did not welcome these, and appeared to accept them m 
dension As it passed by the silence became general, and 
soon nothing could be heard but the monotonous tramp of 
the quick step striking our veiy hearts The consternation 
increased, and the contagious sadness of these old wamois 
ga\e to the whole ceremony the appearance of the Emperor’s 
funeral rather than that of the Kmg’s accession 

It was time for this to end The group of pnnces 
appeared We had been ill prepared for their ani>'al, but 
they were greeted warmly, altbongh intbout the enthusiasm 
which had accompanied Monsieur's entrance into Pans 
Were our impressions already somewhat exhausted ^ Were 
people dissatisded with the Lieutenant-General s bnef 
administration, or had the sight of the Imperial Guard 
chilled enthusiasm ? I cannot tell, hut certain it is that the 
gloom was \eiy noticeable 

Monsieur was on horseback, escorted by the marshals, ihe 
officers-general of the Empire, those of the King s household, 
and of the line The lung was in on open carnage, with 
Madame at his side In front were the Pnnce de Condi, 
and his son, the Due de Bourbon 

Madame wore the feather toque and the dress with the 
silver thread that had been sent to her to Saint Ouen, hut 
she had managed to give n foreign touch to this Pansian 
costume The King wore a plain blue coat with very lergc 
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epaulettes, and tlie blue order and badge of the Saifit-Esprit. 
He had a handsome face, which was expressionless when he 
meant to be gracious. He presented INfadame to the people 
with an aftected and theatrical gesture. She took no part in 
these demonsti’ations, but remained impassive, and in her way 
was the counterpart of the Imperial Guard. Her red eyes, 
though, gave the impression that she was crying. Her silent 
sorrow was respected, and every one sympathised with her in 
it, so that if her coldness liad only lasted that day no one 
Avould have dreamed of reproaching her for it. 

Prince de Gonde, already almost in his dotage, and his 
son did not seem to take any part in the proceedings. They 
only figured there as images in the ceremony. Monsieur 
alone appeared there to advantage. He had a frank, con- 
tented expression on his face, identified himself with the 
populace, bowed in a friendly and familiar way, like a man 
who finds himself at home and among his own people. Tire 
procession ended with another battalion of the Guard, which 
reproduced the impression of the first detachment. 

I must own that, as far as I was concerned, the morning 
had been 'very painful in every w^ay. The people in the open 
carriage did not coiTespond to the hopes I had formulated. 
I \vas told that Madame, on arriving at Notre-Dame, sank 
down on her pric-Dicit in a way that was most graceful, 
noble, and touching. There was such resignation, and at the 
same time such gratitude, in this action that tears of sym- 
pathy had flowed from all eyes. I ivas also told that on 
arriving at the Tuileries she was as cold, awkward, and sullen 
as she had been beautiful and noble in the church. 

At that time, the Duchesse d'Angouleme was the only 
person of the royal family "whom people remembered in 
France. The young generation knew nothing of our princes. 
I remember one of my cousins asking me just then, whether 
the Due d’Angouleme were a son of Louis XVIII., and hoiv 
many children he had. But every one knew that Louis XVI., 
the Queen, and Madame Elisabeth had perished on the scaf- 
fold. For every one Madame was the orphan of the Temple, 
and all the interest aroused by such frightful catastrophes was 
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felt for her. The blood that had been shed baptized her as 
the country’s child. 

Much, indeed, was owing to her, but she should have 
accepted these regrets with greater readiness, hladame did 
not rise to the delicate situation; she expected these re- 
grets haughtily, and accepted them stiffly. In reality she 
was full of virtues and kindness, a French princess at 
heart, but she managed to make people think that she 
was disagreeable, cruel, and hostile to her country. The 
French believed that she detested them, and in the end 
they* detested her. 

She did not deserve this, and certainly people were not 
thus inclined at first. It was the effect of a fatal mis- 
understanding and of false pride. With a little grain of 
intelligence added to her noble nature, Madame would 
have been the idol of her country and the palladium of 
her race. 

A few days after his entry into Paris the King went to 
the Op^ra. (Edipe was being given, and he once more 
began his pantomime with regard to the Duchesse 
d’Angouleme, not only on arriving, but again at the allusions 
to which the part of Antigone lent itself. All this was 
comedy, but although the public was more inclined to watch 
the play in the box than that on the stage, the Kings 
demonstrations had no success, for they appeared too affected. 
The Princess lent herself ns little as possible to this behaviour. 
She was better dressed that night, and was wearing some 
beautiful diamonds. She bowed with great nobility an 
very graciously, and appeared at her ease during this func- 
tion as though she had always been accustomed to everything 
by right of birth. Without being either beautiful or pretty , 
she was very distinguished, and she was a princess ^vhom 
France could very well present to Europe, ^fonsicur 
shared her ease of manner, and to this added an appear 
ance of gaiety and good humour. He was at first I e mos 
popular of these princes among the public. The in tm « » 
however, saw him under another aspect. 
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The King and Madamc’s first reception — Court dress and otiquotio 
during the Ecstoration — Arrival of tlio Due d’AngoulCmo and tho 
Due de Berry — Ball at Sir Charles Stewart’s — Tho Duke of 
■Wellington — The Grand Duke Constantin — Tlio Due do Berry’s 
arrangements — Prejudices against M. de TallejTand — Jealousy of 
tke Comte de Blacas — kly father refuses the Vienna Embassy — 
Wisdom of Cardinal Consalvi 

The King first received the ladies who had formerly been 
presented, and then, the next day, he received us. He treated 
me with special kindness, called me his little AdHe, talked 
to me of Bellevue, and said all kinds of nice things. He 
always took special notice of me whenever I went to court, 
although I went very little to the Tuileries. 

On arriving at Madame’s, her maid-of-honour, Mme. de 
Serent, asked me my name. As she was very deaf, she asked 
me to repeat it, but Madame said in her quick, dry way : 

“ Why, it is Adele 1 

I was much flattered at this sort of recognition, but it 
went no further. She then asked me one of those idle ques- 
tions, after the manner of royalties, which did not give one 
to suppose that there had ever been anything between us 
before. My intercourse with Madame was never on any 
other footing. 

It was that same day, I believe, that, when Marshal Ney’s 
wife came to pay her court, Madame called her Aglae. She 
was very much horrified at this. She saw in it a reminiscence 
of the time when she was admitted to Madame’s presence, as 
her mother was chambermaid to the Queen. I am convinced 
that Madame meant, on the contrary, to show her great 
politeness, j ust as she did to me when she referred to me by 
the name of Adele. Her tone, though, was so unpleasant. 
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her spcccli so curt, her gestures so brusque, nnd her expres- 
sion so cold, timt it did not c\cr seem ns though her ^^ords 
could be kindly meant. People linve told me that, when 
one knew her intimately, l!\ese surly n a} s disappeared, but 
I nc\cr had the honoi\r of being admitted into her intimacy. 

After these first receptions attention was gi\cn to tlie 
regulation of court dress and etiquette. 

]\rndamD made a % cry serious business of this. Such strict 
attention gi\en, at such a time, to the length of lappets and 
the size of mantillas appeared tome to be a trividity un- 
w orthy of the situation. 

2V court costuuic had to be chosen, nnd Madame would 

e liked to return to lioops, as at Versailles, but the rebel- 
lion against this uas so general that she ga\e ^^ny. But to 
tlie imperial costume all tlic “ paraphernalia " of the former 
stjle of dicss uas added, and this^\As singularly incongruous. 
To our Grecian stylo of hnmlressingv for instance, these 
ridiculous lappets were added, nnd the elegant cMnitgue, 
which completed a garb copied from Van D}ck, wasrcplaced 
by n heavy mantilla and a kind of pleated plastron. At 
first Madame was \cry particular tiiat all this should be 
strictly observed. The model gben to her titideipcoplc had 
to be copied exactly, and she was very mucji displeased with 
any one who attempted any modification. Later on tlie 
Dnclie^e de Berry, having emancipated herself from tins 
servitude, otliei-s followed her example. The lappets were 
tlicn worn very wide, and os they looked like a veil, they 
were not without a certain grace. The mantilla, on the 
oUior liaud, was so scanty that it no longer crushed the 
dress. 

When all this was settled, tlie nest tiling was to deter- 
mine tlio etiquette of precedence, and this ro.attcr vras tlic 
King's afhiir. It was cliicfly willi the help of tlie Due de 
Duras that tins ta^k was accomplished, and the honotire 
of tlie tlirone-room were established in tlic place of the 
honours of the Louvre. M. de Duras, who was more dtde 
than tlie late M. dc Saint-Simon, was cxtivniel^ 
that the distinctions attached to tliis UUe should be mark 
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,as definitely as possible, and be invented tbe procedm 
adopted. Monsieur and Madame disapproved strongly ( 
it, and the separation between the ladies was never enforce 
at their receptions. 

The new ‘ etiquette delighted the duchesses and rouse 
the anger of the others, particularly of the elderly ladies ( 
the former court. It must be admitted that precautioi 
had been taken to make the distinction as offensive as 
could be to those who attached any importance to it. T1 
arrival was through the Marshals’ Hall, which then served j 
the guards’ room and led to the staircase. The bli 
drawing-room, which was only dimly lighted, had then f 
be crossed. We all stayed in the Salon de la Paix, which wf 
almost as dark. The duchesses continued their way an 
entered the throne-room, which alone was brilliantly lightei 
One of the folding doors leading into it remained closed, an 
an official stood there to refuse admittance to any one wh 
had not the right to enter. The faces of the former com 
ladies were worth seeing each time that one of the fortunai 
women of the new regime crossed the Salon de la Pai: 
as it were over their bodies. Indignation was constantly r< 
newed, and the subject was the everyday text of outbursi 
which frequently entertained me. 

The poor duchesses were exposed to sarcasm of all kind 
and all that was said of those of the Empire can easily I 
imagined. 

The closing of the door announced the entrance of tl 
King in the throne-room. He went the round, saying a fe 
words to the duchesses or to the titled persons, as they alor 
were called. After this he placed himself in front of tt 
chimney-piece, with his attendants around him, and eith( 
remained standing or sat down, according to the state of h 
gout. The door was then opened once more and we entere 
in procession, turning short to the right, passing by tl 
throne and arriving in front of him, where we stopped to mat 
a deep curtsey. 

When he did not speak to us, and this was the case fc 
nine women out of ten, we continued to file along, and wer 
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ivere apt to lose them frequently in these peregrinations. As 
00 man was admitted^ to these receptions, the poor women 
in full dress were to be seen running after their carriages 
to the middle of the square. To all these annoyances must 
be added that of our being on our legs for three hours, 
tt was at this price that we obtained the honour of being ten 
seconds before the King, a minute before jVfadame, and about 
the same time with the princes. It was out of all pro- 
portion. 

The persons entrusted with court ceremonies ought to 
rave some care to make them convenient. The Restoration 
md its servitors never took any trouble upon that point. 
They wanted to re-establish the old conditions, and they ne\cr 
considered that the place and the customs had changed. Tor 
nstance, a lady at Versailles was always followed by two 
lackeys, often by three, and by a sedan chair which took her 
directly to the ante-chambers. These customs removed her 
difficulties of communication. Our mother's never failed to 
remind us of this fact, after a diatribe about the way in 
which the duchesses trampled upon them, as they expressed 
it. They could not reconcile themselves to this, and they 
told us that at Versailles one never noticed the privileges 
illowed to titled women. Duchesses had then no other pre- 
rogatives than that of being seated at the King's dinner and • 
this rarely happened, because it would have been neceswry 
.o be present at the whole meal, and it was more convenient 
*or them only to put in an appearance and go away. 

They certainly were seated when there was a state dinner, 
but as untitled ladies were not then present, the difl’erenw 
>f treatment was never marked. These ladies forgot, in 
uheir annoyance, that the carriages of the duchesses used to 
mler a reserved court, that their sedan chairs, followed by 
.hree lackeys instead of two, and covered with red vebet, 
ised to enter the second ante-chamber, and that there w’crc 
)ther prerogatives attaching to their position which near y 
■escmbled the custom of awaiting the arrival of the King m 
he reception room, but w’hich the force of habit made css 
lisagreeable to our mothers. 
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The only reason for Avhich I envied i.he ladies of the 
throne room was the advantage they had in hoing al)U^ lo 
get tlirough tlie tiresome drudgery of these, reeepi.ions mow 
quickly than we could. . The King'’s reception was every week, 
hut the Princess only received once a monih. 

1 will now return to 1S14'. ' Sir Charles Stcwarl;, the hrolhei' 
of Lord Castlereagh^ and English Commissioner lo the 
Army of the Allies, gave a magnificent ball. Tlie sovereigns 
were present, and the Emperor and the King of Prussia 
danced several polonaises, if the polonaise can be called a 
dance. 

The man takes a lady by the hand, and walks a few seconds 
along with her to a measured step. There is then a chang(', 
of partners, and it is usually, I believe, Ihe women who leave 
the men ; but here the princes took the iniliativc, in order 
to be polite to every one. During this promenade they lalked 
all the time to their partners. As the Em perm’ Alex/indor 
was very tall and very deaf, when his partner was short Im had 
to bend down to her, an attitude more obliging than graceful. 

It was in the midst of this ball that the Duke of Welling- 
ton appeared for the first time in Paris. I can s(3e him jiow 
entering the room with his two nieces, Lady Ihu’go’S /ind 
Miss Pole, hanging on his arm. Tliero were no eyes for imy 
one else, and at this ball, where grandeur abounded,, evcrythirjg 
gave way to military glory. That of the Duke of Wellington 
was brilliant and unalloyed, and a lustre was added to it ))y 
the interest that had long been felt in the cause of tlie 
Spanish nation. 

It was at this same ball that the Grand Duke Constantine,^ 
after the departure of the Emperor Alexander, asked for a 
waltz. He was just beginning to dance it when Sir Charles 
Stewart stopped the orchestra and a.sked fora quadrille, v/hich 
Lady Burgers wanted. He was devoted to her. 

The conductor he.sitated, looked at the Grand Duke, and 
continued the w’altz. 

' 1 llinifiter of Poreign Affairs. Much vrill he heard of him Jjcrcaft/;** 
during the ainhas.%adorBhip of the Mar<juij5 d’Oy.rnon'i in Jjomion. 

2 The Emperor Alexander’s brother. ^ He resigned hh j-igiit'i ^0 the 
tlirone in favour of Ids younger brother Hicola-, and 6i<id in 5 % . 
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“ Wio has dared to insist on Iming this waltz placed?'’ 
asked Sir Charles. 

‘‘T,"” ans\vercd the Grand Duke, 

" I alone give orders in my house, Monsdgneur,” stud Sir 
Cliarles. “ Play tlie quadrille,” he continued, turning to the 
conductor. 

The Grand Duke went away very angry, and was accom- 
panied by all the Russians. 

This made a great stir, and the powers that be were 
compelled to interfere in order to arrange matters. That, 
I fancy, was tlic first of the impertinences which Sir 
Charles scattered tliroughout a progress which he began as 
Lord Stewart and continued as the hlarqui$ of London- 
derry. 

The two princes, nephews of the King, had arrived succes- 
sively in Paris in the midst of these numerous events, and- 
their advent produced no great impression. The Due de 
Berry then erinced a desire for society. He paid a few visits, 
and came to my house. I arranged to ha^e some goiries 
for him, with music. He enjoyed them with great readiness, 
and showed \ery naively and intelligently his delight at the 
situation in which he found himself once more* 

The rudeness inherent in his nature was >ery erident 
from time to time, I remember speaking to him once on 
behalf of Arthur de la Bourdonnais, a fine young officer who 
had served under the Empire, and who wished to be under 
him. He listened to me with interest and good nature, and 
then, suddenly nusing his voice, asked : 

“ Is he a nobleman ? ” 

“Certainly*, Monseigneur.” 

“ In that case I do not want him ; I detest noblemen.’ 

It must be owned that this was a strange assertion in the 
midst of a drawing-room filled with the nobility of France, 
and besides, it was not true. He had told himself, with 
excdlent good sense, tliat he must not be exclusive, and that 
be was called to be tlic popular prince of his family. And 
with his usual want of thought he had thus chosen the place 
for making a profession of faith in terms imsuitable any- 
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where. I knew him well enough not lo reply, ns he would 
have enlarged upon the subject if I had answered. 

The Prince dc Conde opened his house, and every one went 
there eagerly. This old warrior a])pealed to all imagina- 
tions. He had lost his memory, and made mistakes in con- 
sequence which were sometimes amusing, and of which the 
malice of those present made the most. It was said later 
that he did this intentionally, but I do not believe it. The 
Due de Bourbon, would have done the honours of the palace 
if he had known how to set about it, but Im Iiad brought 
with him all the shy awkwardness of his exile. Pie 
presented hlme. de Bully as his daughter, and asked all the 
women he knew to be kind to her. Tliat was his usual 
commonplace phrase, and I have heard him repeat it to 
twenty persons during the same evening. Every one was 
quite calling to do as he asked, for hlrne. dc Bully was per- 
fectly amiable, and she had the bearing, the behaviour, and 
the manners of a woman of the best society. 

We very quickly saw that the great services rendered by 
M. de Talleyrand ofiended M. dc Blacas. He alone governed 
the King, and he did not care to admit any one to share liis 
predominance. The prejudices of the royal family, justified 
perhaps by the earlier behaviour of the Prince de Talleyrand, 
but which recent events ought to have effaced, served the 
plans of the favourites only too well. Every one saw very 
soon what M. de Talleyrand had himself recognised from the 
very time of his visit to Compiegne. Obligations too public 
to be denied annoyed the King, and M. de Talleyrand had 
no influence and no strength to hope for except outside the 
Tuileries. He did not attempt to make himself the man of 
France, for he was too unpopular with the country, but he 
did try to make himself indispensably necessary through his 
influence with the foreigners. 

In his desire to free himself from the control of M. de 
Talleyrand, M. de Blacas would have liked to make friends 
for himself of people who were distinguished in the country. 
More moderate, less exclusive than the other political 
emigre who had returned with the King, far from blaming my 
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father for his refusal to adopt the prejudices of the emigres, 
he realised all the value of a Royalist who was devoted, wise, 
and who knew and judged with sanity the state of mind in 
IVance, to which country he had returned ten years ago 
He would have liked to attach him to his fortunes, but my 
father, incapable of entering into any cabals, had thrmvn in 
his lot with M de Talleyrand ever since his conduct during 
the entiance of the Allies, and he received M de Blacas's 
advances very coldly 

It was duimg the time of these ostensible flatteries from 
the favourite that the nomination of my father to some 
ministry was announced to me every day I did not feel 
greatly disturbed, as I was persuaded that for no position 
would he consent to lose his liberty I cannot describe 
the astonishment I felt when he told us one day that the 
Embassy of Vienna bad been offered to him, and when he 
pointed out many reasons for accepting it He found my 
mother and myself so reluctant about it that he eventually 
conceded that the only ambassadorship he would not refuse 
was that of London 

From the moment that it was clear to me that there was 
a position he would not refuse, I undei-stood that he would 
accept any post, and that he would finally perhaps solicit 
one I said to my mother that we ought no longer to 
try to exercise an influence which would only embarrass my 
father, and she was all the more easy to persuade as she 
herself had no dislike to an imporhmt embassy 

Cardinal Consalvi did not fail to exercise a certain in 
fluence on my father’s decision He had great esteem for 
his talents, his probity, his wisdom, and he was i ery anxious 
to see him become influential They were about the same 
age, and the Cardinal did not admit that ambition ought 
to cease at their time of life He was himself a proof of the 
usefulness of a sane and judicious man, for at the 
beginning he put a stop to all extravagances long mcditatw 
by the clergy who had remained abroad He came frequently 
to my house, without staying there os he had done before, 
for business now claimed him 
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I have iiotliing to change ns regards the opinion I had 
formed of liis capacity and his wisdom. Sliortl}' after lie 
went to London, during the stay that the Allied Sovereigns 
made in that capital, and, thanks to the spirit of propriety 
Avhich ruled his actions, he succeeded in maintaining all the 
dignity of his position and of his character without shocking 
the customs of the country, where the prejudices of the 
people were still extremely hostile to Popery. 


u 
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Royal Bession — ^Nomlnatioo of peers— My father accepts the 
Amhassadorship of Turin — Reasons determining his action — Mme. 
and Mile, de Stall— M. de LaMdoylre — Monsieur’s illness— The 
Chevalier de Puysigur— The Pavilion de Marsan — Conduct of the 
English women— Countess Nesselrode— Princess Wolkonski — My 
brother oljtains a promotion— The Comtesse de Chdtenay 


After the public had received the DetJaration of Saint- 
Ouen, the next thing was to formulate a Charter ; but either 
because the period of reflection had begun» or because 
people were ready to adopt the concessions suggested, an 
opinion arose that these concessions were too extensive. 

M. de Talleyrand, in his speech to the King, had very 
neatly observed that harriers were supports; the court 
feared that they were obstacles. \Vhilst supposing that it 
was wise not to flood with excessive liberty country 
which for a long time had been under severe constraint, it 
was a great mistake to nominate three men to draw up the 
Charter who professed most energetically their dislike for 
representative government, namely, Chancelier Darabmy, 
M. Ferrand, and the Abbe de IVIontescjuieu.^ 

They then boasted, and have since owned, that the Charter 
was only, in their eyes, a transition to the anci^n regime, or 
rather to absolute monarchy. Institutions which had been 
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created by time, manners, and customs, and wliich formed 
insurmountable obstacles to arbitrary power, had been swept 
away by the revolutionary torrent. Whatever may have 
been their intentions, France took their work seriously, as she 
has since proved. 

In spite of my dislike for ceremonies, I wished to be’ present 
at the royal session Avhere the Charter was to be promulgated. 
My Liberalism was shocked at the way in which the Saint- 
Ouen conditions had been modified. The Charter seemed to 
me to be a mystification. This impression was by no means 
general ; every one was busy trying to find the article in it 
which he could utilise for his own benefit. I was little edified 
by my compatriots on this occasion. Tlie King was wonder- 
fully well received. The ceremony was very fine, but it lacked 
that seriousness and that religious feeling with which a great 
nation should receive the tables of the law. Attention 
was chiefly directed to the new costumes, the new faces, 
and to old customs which had become new again from long 
disuse. 

"l^Tien the King ended his speech, which was well composed, 
and delivered in an imposing voice, -with the words, “My 
Chancellor Avill tell you the rest,” an almost audible smile 
went round the house. After the reading of the Charter, 
M. Dambray read the list of peers. He commenced with the 
dukes and peers of the (indenregime, and then went on to those 
of the new one. On arriving at the senatorial peers he read 
among others the names of Comte Comet and Comte Comudet 
in so perfectly impertinent and disdainful a tone that I was 
scandalised, and could not help sa3dng to my neighbours : 

“ A strange way certainly to make partisans ! These people, 
to whom a considerable favour has been granted, are by that 
very tone of voice relieved of all obligation.” 

Onlj’ six new peers were made, among •whom was Comte 
Charles de Damas, who has already been mentioned as com- 
manding one of the red regiments of the King’s household. 
Consequently, a few days later, Comtesse Charles de Damas, 
who since then has belonged to the exti’eme Opposition, said 
■to me: 
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“I meet people -who blame these proceedings. For my 
part, as I am convinced that the King has much more intelli- 
gence and judgment than I have, and that he is in a better 
position for knowing what is vdse, as soon as he utters a wish 
I fall in with it without a moment's hesitation.” 

I remember this phrase, because I was delighted to repeat 
it to her word for word in 1816, when she was so furious that 
all the Bonapartists should not he put to death on mere hue 
and ciy. 

When the Charter was promulgated the foreign sovereigns 
went away. 

Before the King’s arrival Monsieur, as Lieutenant-General 
of the kingdom, had sent commissioners entrusted with very 
important powers to the provinces. They were to take the 
evidence of the authorities, examine the condition of the 
country, judge its state of mind, and indicate measures likely 
to tranquillise it. This commission might have been very 
useful, and ray father was nominated to take part in it By 
a misprint the name of his brother, the Vicomte d'Osmond, 
was put on the list in the Moniteur, and my father was all the 
more zealous to let it stand as the other nominations, belong- 
,ing for the most part to the immediate friends of Monsieur, 
informed him that the task would be superficially and badly 
carried out. ^lodest though he was, he was rather hurt to 
think that there had been an idea of placing his name on 
such a list. 

Monsieur de Talleyrand explained to him that when his 
name had been proposed he had thought that the commission 
would have been quite differently composed ; that there would 
have been men in it whom it would be possible to trust with 
ample and real power. After the nominations made by 
Monsieur the sole object had been to limit these powers. 

On all occasions M. de Talleyrand was as considerate ^ 
possible to my father. Their acquaintance dated from their 
early youth ; and, although they had followed very differen 
lines, and their intercourse had been interrupted for twenty- 
five years, he always made much of the capacity and Io}a y 
of my excellent father. 
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My previsions about the change that liad come over my ■ 
father’s inclinations were very soon justified, for, after refus- 
ing to go to Vienna, he accepted the Turin ambassadorship. 
In spite of his superior reason and judgment, in the midst of 
this general place-hunting he could not avoid some touch of 
ambition. 

M. de Talleyrand spoke to him of Turin as leading 
promptly to London, considering that M. de la Chdtre was 
incapable of holding out there ; even more influential was his 
observation that Turin, being regarded as a family am- 
bassadorship, ensured the right to the Cordon Bleu.^ Now 
my father had always wished for this decoration above every- 
thing else, so true is it that the ideas of early life leave 
strong traces in the most elevated minds ! To be a knight 
of this order seemed to him the finest thing in the world. If 
M. de Talleyrand had been Minister, my father would have 
been included in the first promotion. 

I must here relate an episode which confirms how strongljf 
youthful impressions remain engraved on the mind. My 
father had been appointed French delimitation commissioner 
after the treaty of peace. This task was not at all pleasant, 
as he keenly felt. The attitude of his colleagues, the 
Rosamowski Princes and Count Wittenstein, was charming ; 
Baron Humboldt and Sir Charles Stewart disguised their 
demands under polite phrases. But the basis of these trans- 
actions depended on the rights of the strongest, a subject 
always very painful for the weaker side. 

My father came through it as Avell as circumstances Avould 
allow. The King saiv him several times, and expressed his 
satisfaction. 

When the question of the ambassadorship of Turin came 
up, things did not go quite smoothly. My mother Avas 
furious, I was grieved, my brother annoyed, and finally my 
father decided to yield to our wishes. He Avent to the King 
and represented to him that, having refused the ambassador 

1 Knight of the Order of the Holy Ghost, This was an order of knight- 
hood created hy Henry III., suppressed in 1791, and re-established by 
Louis XVIII. It was the first and the highest of the decorations of the old 
monarchy. There has been no promotion to it since 1830. 
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ship of Vicnna,'he would be too inconsistent in accepting that 
of Turin 

The King answered that the cases were quite different , that 
he understood his refusal of Vienna, but that the King of 
Sardinia was his brother in law And this strange argument 
appeared conclusive to my father. The King, who was 
anxious to peisuade him, told him that he was inclined to 
grant him anything that might be agreeable as a favour and 
a mark of content and satisfaction My father invented a 
request for the right of entry to the cahtnetf which meant 
permission to pay his court on days of reception in one room 
rather than another 

It was after obtaining these two results, at the end of a 
long conversation, that my father returned home very much 
delighted, informing us that he had not been able to resist 
the King's orders any longer. It was not until later, and 
after he had accepted, that M de Talleyrand promised 
London and the Cordon Bleu 

I cannot sufficiently repeat that my father was the most 
straightforward of men and the le^t capable of any pcttmew 
I have ever met, and yet he yielded then to seductions which 
would not have exerted any influence upon him twenty-five 
years pieviously As for me, I passed from one amazement 
to another without making any pi ogress in the courtier s arts 

This appointment brought us back from the country, 
wheie we had gone to I'est after so agitating a wnter an a 
spring My mother had had a fall which prevented her rom 
moving, so that all the womesof the preparations for the 
departure fell upon me These cares, together wit c 
sorrow that I felt at leaving my friends and chan^ng my 
habits and customs, absorbed me so entirely that I had i c 
time for the consideration of public affairs , consequen y 
these are now less cleai to roy mind But I can sti remem 


her a few special facts „ 

Mme de Stael arrived very soon after the King 
happiness at i*etuming to Pans v'as increased by t le jo) s 
felt m showing off the jonng beauty of her charming 
daughter 
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MME. DE STAEL 

In spite of her hair of somewhat daring colour and a few 
freckles, Albertine de Stael was one of the most delightful 
persons I have ever met, and her face had an ideal and angelic 
purity such as I have never seen in any one else. Her mother 
was very happy and very proud of her. She was tliinking of 
marrying her, and suitors soon came forward. 

Mme. de Stael was accustomed ever since her daughter’s 
childhood to say that she would be able to oblige her to 
make a love match ; and I certainly think that she used her 
authority to lead her daughter’s choice to a duke and peer, 
a wealthy grand seigneur . It was by more personal gifts 
that the Due de Broglie justified the preference accorded 
him. Again I am anticipating events, for this marriage did 
not take place until the following year. 

The hatred that she had for Bonaparte had made Mme. de 
Stael a great Royalist. She was amazed herself that she was 
not one of the Opposition. The superiority of her mind, 
though, did not allow her to fall into our absurd intoler- 
ance. I frequently saw her. At my house she expressed my 
own sentiments, but at her own house I was often scan- 
dalised by the conversation of her set. She admitted all 
opinions and all ways of expressing them, and would fight 
to the death for the cause that she upheld. But she 
always finished these bouts with a courteous parade, for 
she did not care to deprive her salon of any adept at this 
kind of fencing who could bring into it any variety. 

She liked all kinds of notabilities, whether of intellect or 
of rank, and even those whose fame was due to the violence 
of their opinions. To people who, like myself, lived in the 
narrow ideas of party spirit all this appeared very shocking, 
and I often left her sahn indignant at the language there 
in use. I used to say, according to the expression of our 
coterie, that it was really too strong. 

We went to say good-bye to her a few days before 
leaving for Turin. A young man leaning on her armchair 
was declaiming in so hostile a way against the royal 
government and showing that he was passionately devoted 
to the Bonapartists, that Mme. de Stael, after vainly 
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attempting to bring his vindictive eloquence to a playful 
tone, was compelled, in spite of her habitual tolerance, to 
silence him. It was the unfortunate Lab^oyke. If he had 
continued to act upon the lines of his conversation, there 
would have been no reproach against him. But only a few 
weeks later, won over by the solicitations of his wife’s family, 
he consented to allow himself to be appointed colonel in 
the service of Louis XVIII., and before the end of a 
year he was called upon to pay for his guilty treason Tvith 
the price of blood on the plain of Grenelle. 

Monsieur fell dangerously ill, and his condition caused 
the keenest anxiety to all those who called themselves 
Royalists. I shared this anxiety very sincerely. Our prayers 
for his recovery were answer^, but alas ! neither for his 
happiness nor for ours ! He spent the time of his conva- 
lescence at Saint-Cloud. We went there from Chutenay to 
pay our court to him, and he was very gracious and very 
talkative. He showed us all the splendours of Saint- 
Cloud with great satisfaction. He said laughingly that no 
one could accuse Bonaparte of having spoilt the furniture. 
Long deprivation of these royal magnificences made him 
appreciate them all the more. 

At Saint-Cloud I met the Chevalier de Fuys^gur. I had 
left him a few years before in London the most amiable, 
agreeable, and sociable of men. We were great friends, and I 
was delighted to see him. I found a cold, affected, dis- 
obliging, silent personage ; such a metamorphosis I could not 
understand. I went away in embarrassment because my otiti 
advances had not been reciprocated. 

I heard a few days later tliat, besides the Anglomania 
which had made him dblike everything French, he was 
annoyed by his aged appearance. He had lost all his teeth, 
and had hitherto failed in his attempts to replace them. A 
more skilful operator afterwards helped him to be rather 
more sociable, but he never recovered his former gracious- 
ness, and remained surly and morose. He did not come to 
my house, but I frequently saw him at my uncle Edouard 
Billon’s. 
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One day when Lord Westmeath, who was interested in- 
agriculture, had been to Saint-Germain in the morning, 
he asked us how cattle were fed in the suburbs of Paris. 
He thought there "was only a small proportion of pastur- 
age. We felt it our duty to explain to him that he 
would find more on other routes, but the Chevalier cut us 
short. 

“You are right, my lord,” he said ; “ there is no pasturage ; 
the horrible cows eat thistles in the ditches : and besides, you 
would never be able to discover our meadows in France, as the 
grass is not green.” 

“ What do you mean ? The grass is not green .? Wliat 
colour is it, then ? ” 

“ It is brown.” 

“ When it is scorched by the sun.” 

“ No, always.” 

I could not help laughing and saying : 

“ What strange information for a Frenchman to give to a 
foreigner ! 

The Chevalier replied sharply : 

“ I am not a Frenchman, Madame ; I am of the Pavilion de 
Marsan.” 

Alas ! he spoke truly, and in this sarcastic outburst may be 
found the text of the whole conduct of the Restoration, of all 
its faults and of all its misfortunes. 

The Chevalier de Puysegur is the one man I have seen 
most deeply affected by the loss of a very handsome face. 
Women are generally accused of such pettiness, but I do not 
know any woman who ever carried it to such a degree. He 
had become perfectly unbearable, and young men who had 
heard people speak of his good manners, his intelligence, and 
his grace looked in vain for any trace of these qualities. 
His greed had become extreme ; he would have liked to 
monopolise every favour, and Monsieur must be congratu- 
lated upon the patience with which he bore his demands, 
in memory of his former devotion, which I believe was very 
sincere. 

Many years later, and beyond the point where I intend to 
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close these memoirs/ in April 1832, dunng the worst of 
the disastrous epidemic of cholera, I called one mommg 
upon the Duchesse de 3l£i\al . the Due de Luxembourg, her 
brother, and the Due de Duras iiere there I had just heard 
from Baron Pasquier, who had witnessed it, the account of 
the death of M Cuvier, who had fallen a victim to the scourge 
which was ravaging the capital He had given proof at that 
supreme instant of all the sublimity of his immense intellec- 
tual distinction, and a strength of mind which continued up 
to his very last breath, ivhile he retained all his tender 
heartedness jM Pasquier had been deeply touched by this, 
and had made me share his implosion 

I arrived at the house of the Duchesse full of my subject, 
and I repeated the details that I had just heard The two 
dukes hstened in an indifferent waj M de Luxembourg then 

turned towards jM de Duras and asked him in a low \oice 


“Who is this 3\L Cuvier?” ^ 

“ He IS one of the gentlemen of the King's garden, 
answered the other 

The illustrious Cuvier one of the gentlemen of the 
King's garden * I was stupefied Alas ' alas • I said to 
myself, such ivords from the bps of the captains, the 
guards, the gentlemen of the chamber, the confidants of 
the King of France, explain si^ly enough the Cherbourg 
journey* Europe was envying us the glory of possessing 
Cuvier, and the court of the Tuilenes was ignorant even of 
his existence The two dukes were of the Pa^^llon de Flore, 


just as SI de Pujsegur was of the Pavilion de ^larsan 

We had seen a considerable number of English women 
am\e one after the other I ha\e already mentioned how 
strange their costume appeared to us, but I was still more 
astonished at their behaviour The ten jears tliat ha 
just passed without any communication with the Continen 
had made them borrow their fashions from their own colonics 
They brought mto our climates the easy-going manners an 
customs of the tropics, among others, those great square 

I After ending her diary nt the Berolotlon of 1830 
Boigne began it again and contuined in a fragmentary way 


the fall of the July Monarchy 
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ENGLISHWOMEN 

divans on which they reclined rather than sat, men and 
women indiscriminately, Tiie great ladies had preserved 
a certain tradition of the suavity of manner of I’rench 
women, and were convinced that this was accompanied by 
free and easy customs. Now all this is very easy to imitate, 
but as they had not the original before them, they had repro- 
duced an imaginary model which vastly astonished us. 

Nothing is farther from the truth than this idea adopted 
for the most part by English writers about French women. 
They can generally converse with ease, but in no country is 
behaviour more calm and more severe. And even before the 
Revolution, when morals were much less strict, outward 
forms were much more rigorously observed. 

It is usual with us for women of doubtful reputation to 
behave perfectly in society. I do not know whether morality 
gains anything, but society is certainly more agreeable. The 
English women, on the contrary, appeared to have thrown 
propriety to the winds. In M. de Talleyrand’s drawing- 
room, all the women, according to the custom of the minis- 
terial salons of those times, vrere seated on armchairsi placed 
at regular intervals round the room. I remember that 
a certain little Mrs. Arbuthnot, a young and pretty woman 
who had set up a claim to the affections of the Duke of 
Wellington, left the ladies’ circle, joined the group formed 
exclusively of men, leaned against a little side-table, put 
her two thumbs on it, sprang lightly on to it, and remained 
seated there Avith her legs swinging, her A'ery short skirts 
scarcely coming lower than her knees. An entire colony of 
English ladies soon came, and proved to us that Mrs. 
Arbuthnot’s customs rvere not exclusively reserved to herself. 

I often saw Lady Nesseh'ode, but Avithout caring much 
for her. She Avas certainly cold and stiflP enough. She Avas 
very intelligent, and aa^os then commencing the exclusive 
domination which she afterwards exercised oA^er her husband. 
She was jealous of everything which she feared might have 
any influence upon his mind, and on this account she favoured 
me Avith a considerable dose of her ill-AviU. 

Princess Zeneide Wolkonski was subject to another kind 
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of jealousy of an entirely Oriental sort ; she would not allow 
her husband even to look at a woman. From the time that 
she arrived in Paris she kept him in seclusion. A few months 
before, in a fit of jealous frenzy, she had bitten a fairly large 
piece out of her lip. The scar was still red, and interfered 
with her beauty, which was nevertheless great. I do not 
know why I found grace with her, but she allowed poor 
Nikita to come to my house. Europe has since then rung 
with the quarrels and follies of this extravagant couple. 

My brother began to feel the want of a career, and re- 
gretted keenly that he had yielded to the instigations of his 
coterie. My mother was all the more distressed by this, 
because she felt guilty of having influenced his decisions. 
She determined to ask the Duchesse d'Angouleme for an 
audience. This princess was extremely good and kind to her, 
She spoke to her about her father, and it was rare for her to 
begin such a conversation ; and wbat was even more unusual, 
she spoke to her of her husband. She regretted that his 
extreme timidity gave him a certain awkwardness which pre- 
vented people from appreciating his real merit, though 
accoiding to her it could not fail to be recognised eventually. 
She gave proof of an extreme affection for him. ^ 

She promised to interest herself in the fortunes of my 
brother, and a few days later he received his nomination as 
major. This was an abuse of privilege, and one of those 
which chiefly alienated the army and irritated the country. 
But it had become so general among the people with whom 
we were intimate, that it would have been impossible to 
appear without those epaulettes for which nevertheless one 
had no reasonable right to ask. 

My father was mucli hurt by this folly, which he would 
not have solicited for his son. My mother did not appreciate 
this political idea. My brother was delighted to obtain a 
commission, and I to see him with it. 

The repugnance of Jladame to speaking of her paren s 
reminds me of a strange circumstance. The Comtessc oe 
Chatenay was often taken by her mother, the Comtcsse de 
la Guiche, to see Madame when boUi of them were s i 
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children. Madame remembered this, and treated her with 
kindly familiarity ; she received her several times privately. 
One day she said to her : 

“ Your father died young, did he not ” 

Yes, Madame.'’ 

“ Where did he die ? ” 

Madame de Chatenay hesitated a moment, and then 
answered : 

Alas ! Madame, he perished on the scaffold during the 
Terror.” 

Madame recoiled as though she had trodden on an asp ; 
a moment later she dismissed Mme. de Chatenay. And from 
that day not only did she cease her former kindness, but she 
treated her worse than any one else, and avoided speaking to 
her whenever she could. I do not attempt to explain the 
feeling which dictated this conduct, for I cannot imagine 
what it was. I only tell the story faithfully. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

Tho Dowager Duchesso a’Orlgnns— M. do Follomotit—Thc Duo 
dOrWana— Uademotscllo— Tho Duchesso d’Orl<San8— Scene at 
nartwoll—Tho Duo d’Ofl&ina refuses my brother a post — M. do 
ToUoynnd starts for the Vienna Congress— Mme. do Tnlloynind 
—Tho Prlncesso do Carlgnan— Tho two rrmcea do Carignan 

Immfdiateia' after the Restoration the Dowager Duchessc 
d Orleans ' left Barcelona and established herself in Paris. 
She welcomed my parents with her old familiarity and 
kindness. 

Wo wont there frequently. Thanks to her ago, any scandal 
to which her surroundings might ha\c ghen rise was out of 
tho question. 

She was completely subjugated by a man named Rozet, 
formerly n member of the National Convention, to whom she 
believed she owed her life, and who had accompanied her in 
Spain. Ho took advantage of her gratitude in every way, 
and, under the name of Follomont, wliich ho had adopted, 
he was so entirely the master in her house that everyone 
said he was her husband.- Aftci wards, however, a little 
Mmo. do Eollemont appeared on the scene, who had boon 
married to him for tliirty j cars. In any case, tlie Princess 
was completely under his guardianship. She had no will 
but his, and she overwhelmed him with the most ridiculous, 
exaggerated, and puerile attentions. He .was excessively fond 
of good living, and she w ould take tlvo trouble to send him a 
carp's tongue or a pike’s tail from her end of the table. She 
saw to his cofiee herself, arranged his game at cards, and was 
careful that ho should sit where there w as no draught ** Tlmt 

V Loul<o £lari6 Ad^Iaitlo do rourboo, born In 1763, daughter of the Due 
do TenthlivTe, In 1760 she Louis Philippe Joseph d Orleans then 

Due do Chartres. She died In 1S21 
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M. DE FOLLEMONT 

is M. de Follempnt’s place,” she would say, and so make any 
one get up who had taken his seat. She took advantage, in 
fact, of her rights as a princess to display attentions which 
she carried to foolishness. She would relate ten times 
a day the services that M. de FoUemont had rendered her, 
at the risk of his life. The circumstances were disputed by 
persons then in France, but the good Duchesse believed in 
them herself sincerely. 

All those who made up the honorary household were 
compelled to bow to the supremacy of M. de Follemont. 
This they did, though at the same time they inveighed 
against him, and the more so because, though spending a 
great deal of money, he kept up the establishment in a style 
that was utterly bourgeois and disagreeable for the inmates. 
I do not think, however, that he robbed the Duchesse 
d’Orleans. He managed things badly, because he had no 
idea of handling such a revenue, and did not know how to 
keep up what should have been a great position. But he 
had no children ; he looked upon the riches of the Duchesse 
d’Orleans as his omi patrimony, and would not have dreamed 
of taking anything from it. He did not leave any fortune. 
His widow needed the small pension Avhich the Due 
d’Orleans continued to allow her after the death of his 
mother. 

It will easily be understood that the Duchesse d’Orleans’s 
mode of living did not attract many people. It was painful 
for those who were attached to the Princess and her family. 
My parents were among the number. My father long remained 
a frequent visitor, but gradually the available space was entirely 
occupied by M. de Follemont’s courtiers. This latter was an 
impossible position, whatever his affection for the Princess. 

I was introduced to the Duchesse de Bourbon.^ I cannot 
tell how it chanced that I never returned after the first visit. 
It is the more inexplicable as she received every day, and her 
house was very pleasant. 

The Due d’Orleans . paid a visit to Paris, and secured an 

1 Louise Marie Ther&se Bathilde d’Orleans (1750-1822), sister of PMlippe 
Joseph, wife of the last Prince de Cond^who died at Saint-Leu in 1830, and 
mother of the Duo d’Enghien, who was shot at Vincennes in 1804. 
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ostensible reconciliation with his mother. iVl. de Follemont’s 
presence had caused a complete rupture between the mother 
and children. He paid his court to the King, gave orders 
for the Palais Royal, at that time quite uninhabitable, to he 
put in order, took possestion of his property once more, and 
then returned to Sicily to fetch his family, consisting of 
the Duchesse d’Orleans, Mademoiselle, ^ and three children, 
the Due de Chartres, Princesse Louise, and Princesse Marie. 
The Duchesse d'Orleans was then cnccinfc, and the child bom 
was the Due de Nemours. 

Ten years previously I had left three Princes d’Orldans in 
England, and only one now remained. The eldest son had 
robust health ; he had been bom before the more than free 
life led by his father had vitiated his blood. The Comte de 
Beaujolais added the profligacy of his own youth to his 
father’s excesses, and he was the first to succumb. His two 
brothers tended him with the deepest affection, and accom- 
panied him to Malta, but they could not save him. The Due 
d^Orl&ns was destined to suffer a loss which affected him yet 
more deeply. His favourite brother, his veritable second self, 
the Due de Montpensier, as kind, amiable, and gracious as he 
was distinguished, died of a strange illness, which seemed to 
be due to a taint in the blood. 

M. de Montjoie, too, the ftuthful friend of these princes, 
their companion in all the vicissitudes of their adventurous 
life, was killed at the battle of Priedland. It was said that 
the cannon ball which carried him off came from a battcrj' 
commanded by his brother, on ortilleiy officer in the corps of 
the Bavarian army. Events of this kind do not inspire the 
same horror in German and Swiss families os in ours. They 
arc accustomed to see brothers serving under different Powers 
and exposed to the risk of meeting on opposite sides. 

Rfademoiselle had left Prance with Mmc, de Genlis * ; they 
had taken refuge in a convent. 

1 Adelaide Eogfinic Louise tl’Orl&m 3 _(I 7 i 7 - 1848 ), known hy the name ol 
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a copy of this letter to my mother, and I read it several 
times. 

I have no certain details of events in Sicily after the 
marriage of the Due d’Orl6ans. I only know that his mother 
was present, that M. de Follemont succeeded in embroiling 
her with all her family, and that she returned Avith him to 
Barcelona. 

There were quarrels between the English and the court, 
and the Sicilians took part in them. The Queen was dis- 
pleased with her son-in-law, so that he was obliged to leave 
the palace and retire to the country with his family. Shortly 
afterwards the English had reason to believe that the Queen 
was negotiating with Napoleon to exterminate them in the 
island and repeat the Sicilian Vespers. I do not know what 
confidence can be attached to this accusation, but it sensed 
as a pretext for expelling the Queen from Sicily. She intended 
to go to Vienna through Constantinople, and died on the 
journey before arriving there. The news arrived just as the 
Due d’Orl^ans was installing his family in the Palais Royal. 

The Duchesse d’Orl^ans was good enough to wmember our 
intercourse as children, and she welcomed me with a kind- 
liness which revived my affection for her, an affection which 
increased each day when I saw her exercising all the virtues, 
in addition to all the graces which can accompany them. 

The Duchesse d’OrUans was not pretty. She was even 
ugly ; tall and thin, ^vith a red complexion, small eyes, and 
irregular teeth. But she had a long neck, her head was well 
set, and she had a very distinguished air. She was admirable 
in full dress, was very gracious, and at the same time ex- 
tremely dignified. Then, too, in her little eyes there was 
such expression, an emanation from her pure, great, noble 
soul, and her glance was so changeable, so full of feeling, so 
kindly, so encouraging, so stimulating, so grateful, that it 
formed full compensation for any sacrifice on my part. I am 
convinced that the Duchesse d’Orleans owed part of the 
fascination she exercised over the most hostile people to the 
influence of that look. 

She was veiy well reemved at the court of the 'luilerics, 
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the Due d’Orleans less so, and Mademoiselle with great cold- 
ness. I do not think there was ever a reconciliation with 
her, not even by letter, and the Duchesse d’Angoul^me could 
not dissimulate the repugnance she felt for the brother and 
sister. 

I heard my uncle, Edouard Dillon, say that he was at 
Hartwell when the Due d’Orleans paid his first visit there. 
The visit had been under discussion for a long time, and 
Madame had only consented with difficulty. 

The Due arrived earlier than he was expected one Sunday, 
as every one was returning from Mass. Madame met him as 
she was crossing the hall, followed by all who lived in the 
castle. On seeing the Prince she turned extremely pale, her legs 
trembled, and words died away on her lips. I-Ie advanced to 
support her, but she repulsed him. She was obliged to sit 
down, as she was very faint. Eveiy one gathered round her, 
and she was led away to her apartments. 

The Due d’Orleans was deeply hurt, grieved, and annoyed. 
He was left alone with my uncle, and, as it was impossible to 
keep up any pretence, he spoke to liim bitterly of this scene, 
and expressed a wish to go away at once. Edouard proved 
to him how desirable it was to avoid a scandal, and offered to 
go to the King for him and take his orders. The King was 
with his niece, and he sent word to the Prince that Madame 
Avas subject to this kind of indisposition, that she Avas better 
again, and that by dinner time there Avould be no further 
sign of it. 

A feAv minutes later he received the Due d’Orleans in his 
study. I do not knoAv what passed betAveen them. Madame 
made the best of it at dinner, and even spoke to the Due 
d’Orleans of this palpitation to which she Avas subject. 
There Avas no truth, hoAvever, in this, and the Prince was 
very glad, as can be imagined, to get into his carriage and 
drive away directly after the meal. 

Scenes of this kind leave traces Avhich are not forgotten 
by either side. 

Madame’s ostensible repugnance to the Due d’Orleans 
decreased as time went on, but she could neither conquer nor 
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dissimulate that with which Mademoiselle inspired her. On 
the other hand, a sincere and mutual friendship sprang up 
between her and the Buchesse d'Orleans. Madame usually 
called her “ my real cousin.'* ' 

My father would have liked my brother to be attadied to 
the house of Orleans, as his name gave him old family rights 
there. The kindness of the Duchesse d’Orleans to me allowed 
me to speak of this to her. Although she was in deep 
mourning for her mother, she used to receive me often, and 
she promised to attend to this matter. A few days later 
she told me that the Due d'Orleans had made so many pro- 
mises already that he was not likely to have any posts that 
he could dispose of. That was not exactly the truth, which 
was as follows : 

The Due d’Orleans was already surrounded by a few 
persons belonging to what was still called the ancien rigime. 
Instead of wishing to increase the number, he wanted to 
complete his] household with those of another’ order, who 
belonged to the revolutionary interest. He was keen-sighted 
enough to realise that it was greatly to his interest to deal 
cautiously with them, and his policy was always directed to 
secure this amalgamation. It would have been a very clever 
idea for the princes of the royal family, but I should be 
sorry to assert that it Avas entirely simple for a prince of the 
blood thus to dissociate himself from their policy. 

It is certain that from the very first day the Due d’Orl^ans, 
though I am sure that he did not conspire against tliem, 
avoided any association with their proceedings, and his whole 
attitude was that of a man veiy glad to be thought in the 
opposition. 

M. dc Talleyrand vmy nearly followed the same line of 
conduct. 

If he had been as respected in the countiy a.s he was 
important, he would not have hesitated ; but the Kestomtion 
was too much his work for him to venture to separate him^lf 
from it on account of private animosities. Disgusted 'vith 

* They were first cousins by their molhen*, who were daughters of tho 
Empress Maria Theresa of Austria. 
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all the rebuffs which were showered upon him at the Chateau,^ 
he wanted to go away, and he proposed himself for the 
Vienna Congress, the importance of the negotiations and the 
presence of the sovereigns justifying that of the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. 

His salon was very amusing. The doors did not open till 
after midnight, but all Europe crowded there, and in spite 
of the strict etiquette of the reception and the impossibility 
of moving one of the heavy seats occupied by the women, 
one could always find a way of spending a few moments there 
which were amusing, or interesting at any rate, for a 
spectator. 

Mme. de Talleyrand, seated at the end of the two rows of 
armchairs, tranquilly did the honours. The remains of her 
great beauty adorned her stupidity with a fair amount of 
dignity. 

I cannot refrain from telling a somewhat indecorous story 
characteristic of this courtesan, then such a g^-ande dame. 

My uncle, Edouard Dillon, who in his youth was known as 
“ Handsome Dillon,” had had all the successes that such a 
nickname suggests. Mme. de Talleyrand, then Mme. Grant, 
had been attracted by him, but as his time was occupied 
elsewhere, he did not pay much attention to her. The 
rupture of a liaison, which greatly affected him, made him 
decide to leave Paris and undertake a journey to the East. 
This was an event in those days, and the mere idea of it 
added an interest of curiosity to his other fascinations. 

Mme. Grant redoubled her attentions, and finally, the 
evening before his departure, Edouard consented to retmn 
home with her to supper after the opera. He found a very 
charming flat, the table laid for two persons, and all the 
studied refinements which belonged to Mme. Grant’s pro- 
fession. She had the most beautiful hair imaginable, and 
Edouard admired it. She told him that he did not yet know 
what it was like, and, after retiring into her dressing-room, she 
came back with her hair loose and covering her like a veil. She 

1 The Tuileries -were called the Chateau during the whole time of the 
Eestoratiou. 
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was a second Eve, before any dre^ material had been invented, 
and, with less innocence than her ancestress, naked and not 
ashamed. The supper was finished in this primitive costume. 

Edouard started for Egypt the following day. This took 
place in 1787. 

In 1814 this same Edouard, on his return from exile, was 
driving with me to call on the Princesse de Talleyrand, to 
whom I was to introduce him. 

“ The contrast,” he said to me, “ is so amusing between 
this visit and the one I paid formerly to Mme. de Talleyrand, 
that I cannot resist telling you of my last and only interview 
with her,” 

He then related me the preceding storj'. We were both 
much amused, and curious as to what her attitude would be 
towards him. She received him wonderfully well, and in a 
very simple way. But after a few minutes she spoke of ■ my 
head-gear, admired my hair, wondered how long it wos, and 
then, suddenly turning to my uncle, who was just behind my 
chair, she said : 

“ Monsieur Dillon, you like nice hair, doyou not?” 

Fortunately our eyes did not meet, as it would have been 
impossible for us to have kept serious. 

Mme, de Talleyrand did not keep her naive remarks solely 
for her o^vn use ; she had some to spare for M. de Talleyrand. 
She never failed to remember that such and such a person 
(another of my uncles, for instance, Arthur Dillon) was one 
of his fellow students at the Seminary. She would address 
him from the other side of the drawing-room, and call upon 
him to affirm that the ornament he liked best was a pastoial 
cross of diamonds which she was wearing. 

When some one advised her to have larger pendants to Iicr 
pearl ear-rings she answered t 

“ Do you imagine I have married the Pope ? ” 

There are too many of these absurdities to quote. ‘ ® 
Talleyrand mot them all with his imperturbable calm, but 
am convinced that ho must often have wondered hoa ic 
could have married this woman. 

I was at Mme. de Tallcynind’s on the day of ® 
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Talleyrand’s departiu’e, and I saw her when she was told 
that Mme. de Dino, then Comtesse Edmond de Perigord, was 
accompanying her uncle to Vienna. The meeting-place had 
been arranged at a country house near Paris. An indiscreet 
person told her this in a very innocent way. 

Mme. do Talleyi*and made no mistake about the impor- 
tance of this meeting, which had been arranged so secretly. 
She could not conceal her anxiety nor yet recover from it. 
She was not mistaken in her previsions, for from that day 
forth she never saw M. de Talleyrand again, and she was soon 
after banished from his house. 

M. de Blacas was more gracious and attentive to my father 
after M. de Talleyrand’s departure, but it did not suit him 
at all to join the cabal that was in formation beneath his 
eyes. 

For some years we had frequently seen the Princesse de 
Carignan, niece of the King of Saxony.^ She had manied 
the Prince de Carignan ^ at the commencement of the Revo- 
lution. He was then far removed from the crown, but 
recognised as a prince of the blood. She had adopted 
revolutionary ideas, and had won her husband over to them. 
He was absolutely devoid of the most ordinary intelligence. 
She was at this time a widow with two children, and quite 
ruined. She had urged her claims successively in the ante- 
chambers of the Directory, the Consulate, and the Empire. 

It suited the Emperor to listen to them. She took back 
her title of princesse, and he divided all the property of the 
house of Carignan that was not sold between her son and the 
son of the Comte de Villefranche,® uncle of the late Prince de 
Carignan. This son was the issue of a marriage contracted 
in France with a Mile. Magon, the daughter of a shipowner 
of Saint-Malo. His sister, the Princesse de Lamballe, had 

1 Charlotte Albertine d e Saxe Courlande, daughter of Charles Christian 
Joseph, Prince of Saxony and of Courlande (1779-1861). 

2 Charles Emmanuel Ferdinand (1770-1800). 

3 Eug&ne Marie Louis de Carignan (Villefranche), 1753-1786. The son 
in question here -was Joseph, Chevalier de Savoie (1783-1826), married to 
MUe. de La Vauguyon. Of this marriage a son was born, who was 
recognised as Prince de Savoie Carignan in 1834, and a daughter, married to 
the Comte de Syracuse. 
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been greatly angered and distressed by this union, which the 
Sardinian court never recognised. 

The Pnncesse de Carignan,who was a Sason, had, on her 
side, married a M. de Montleai-d secretly. She had had 
several childien by him, whom she had carefully concealed 
from the time of their birth. She only owned to the two 
Carignans. The elder of the two in 1814 ^ was a tall, beauti- 
ful girl" of fifteen years of age, very simple, very natural, 
and a very agreeable child. 

The boy, whose childhood had been neglected almost abso- 
lutely, so that he had run about Paris with all the small boys 
of the neighbourhood, had been in a pension at Geneva for a 
few months at this time ; the King of Sardinia sent for him, 
and established him at Turin. He now became an important 
personage. As the King hod daughters only, and his brother 
no childien, the Prince de Carignan was heir presumptive to 
the crown.® 

The Due de Modenc, brother of the Queen of Sardinia, 
and married to her eldest daughter, would have considered it 
simpler to change the ordcrof succession. Austria supported 
his claims. The revolutionary opinions of the parents, wid 
the conduct that the Princesse de Carignan continued, mili- 
tated against the joungPnncede Carignan; but he was of the 
house of Savoy, and that was a great point in his favour in 
the King’s ej es. To secure his recognition and the public 
proclamation of his rights was one of the most imporlan 
features of the mission confided to my father. It was of grea 
interest to France that Austria should not add Piedmont to 
the states that it gov emed in Italy. 


1 lime de Boigae is mistaken here The elder of the chi 

Charles Albert (1798 1819), King . 

the elder branch of the house ot B 

of Savoy-Cangnan. Ho died at .■ 

dicatiDg in favonr of his son Victor hmmanuel ii. ou uiu i «•'' • 

2 Elisabeth Fran^oise, mamed to the Archduke KCder 

s On this question Consult Z<t Jeuiteite du Jitn "d VtlonA 

Mamuis Costa de Beauregard, of the French Academy, I voL 
Co , publishers, Pans, 1892, 2nd edition.) T KInff 

4 Mane ThCr^so Josephine of Austria, wife of Victor Emmanuel I., S 
from 1802 to 1821. 
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The Princesse de Carignan wanted to obtain permission to 
go to Turin with her daughter. The young Princess would 
have been received and even retained, but all gates were barred 
to her mother. 

Prom the time that she heard of my father’s nomination 
she scarcely left our house, as she had some fresh motive to 
urge every hour for obtaining the mediation of the Ambassador, 
who was quite inclined to attend to the Prince’s affairs in a 
very active way, but not at ail inclined to obtain the return of 
the Princess. Her presence would have been a continual diffi- 
culty for her son and for France, which declared in his favour. 

The other Carignan (Villefranche) had manied Mile, de 
La Vauguyon, and this family, too, was agitating to get his 
legitimacy admitted by the Turin court. The argument was 
that the late King at the point of death had recognised the 
Comte de Villefranche’s misuitable marriage. 

My father was not always free to listen to these minute 
explanations. I had to take my share, and this was a foretaste 
of the worries that awaited me at Turin. 

We started at the beginning of October. 
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Letter from the Queen Marie Amelds to Madajie 
LA Comtesse de Boigne 

' Bmssels, April 21, 1885. 

My sister has informed me of the cruel misfortune that you 
have experienced, my dear friend, and I will not delay a moment 
to express to you all the sympathy that I feel. To lose the object 
of such great care and affection, and to lose it in such a terrible 
manner, is agonising for a heart like yours ; and mine, which 
is so attached to you, is with you in grief. I will not say more 
to you. I pity you with all the sympathy of the most sincere 
friendship. 

Your very affectionate, 

Marie AMiBiiiE. 


Letter from General Pozzo, at the time Russian Ambassador 
in England, to Madame la Comtesse de Boigne. 

Hashbeynham [Ashburnham ?] House, 

April 29, 1835. 

My niece has just given me the news of the misfortune 
which has fallen on you. My first thought is to tell you of my 
grief when I realise all the sorrow this sad event must have 
caused you. Nothing is more bitter in life than to see interests 
disappear that we have formed for ourselves ; we feel our loss 
the more because we have counted on them with the par 
tiality with which each regards his own handiwork. In spite 
of all these reasons for regret, I hope that you will find in your 

1 In the French, the orthography and punctuation of the original 
documents axe scrupulously repxoducevl. They are all autographs. 
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own strength of mmd and in the attentions of your fnends the 
means ofibeanng your loss without bemg prostrated by it. I 
should like to be near jou to contribute my share in this 
Charles and his ivife tell me that they have called twice inthout 
being able to see you I do not like your persistence in your 
isolation You have more need than ever of the society of the 
small number of your intimate fnends. You know my 
feelings so well that I have no need to express them Call 
your customary good sense to your aid I expect much more 
from it than from all that I can say to you, except that I am 
your very smcerely devoted 

Pozzo 



n 


NOTE ON THE OSMOND FAMILY. 
Letter hearing no nignature. 

Address : Monsieur le M'" d’Osmond, Jine de 
Bourbon, n. Gl , Paris. 


Osmond, a Norman family, comes-into notice v/iti) Jl/dlon nud 
is always attaclied to its dukes. 7’lic history of J'Vajice (durin/^ 
the reign of Louis D’outre Mcr) shov/s us the Chevalier 
Osmond appointed tutor to Richard IT. v/hen, after the assassin- 
ation of his father, slain by the Duke of Brittany, the Norninn 
States felt obliged, in order to save the life of their young Duhe, 
to put him under the protection of Jyjvis. flif.Ujry t^dls us, l/)0, 
how Osmond managed to v/ithdrav/ his pupil from the treachery 
of the King of France. 

A branch of this house accompanied WilJi/jiw to England and 
occupied high ofuces there. William, in speaking of Osmond, 
said that he was his right arm. .St, Osmond wac }}j;-,hop of 
Salisbury after having enjoyed the title of Duke iJor/Ai 
[Dorset?], which has since passed to the house of .SaokviJJe, 
This branch is no longer in ezistenee, or at least it is unknov/n. 


It supplied the first adventurers who occupied Apulia; it 
ruled there, founded Aren, and after a long period found itself 


constrained bv the Noman Haute'/Jlles, wlior.o 5t had attra/rted 


to that nlace, to renounce the sovereignty. 

Of this house, which formerly had great poscess'osss, v/^:s 
high eonsideration in Nomandy, elahred as its ancestors the 
Cerates de SAes, and lastly supplied canon-esses to Ee-mlrernont 
a-d Counts od Lvons. trsere are no more left than . ^ 
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of Naples (Gianoni) j Gaillard (Ittvahtis) ; the discourse which 
was awarded the Academy pnze at Ste-Marie at Rouen ; investi- 
gations about Norman families ; Morrery. 

This, my dear, is all that I can tell you about a race which 
once filled very high offices and whose posterity is almost 
forgotten 

Adieu Friendly greetmgs 

September 13 


GENEALOGICAL TABLE OP THE FAMILY D'OSMOND 
IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

BENi EnsTAOHEf Chables Amtoinb BosAwsf Joseph EnsTACHB I 
^ Peer of France EnsTACRef married Lieutenant General 
Lieutenant General Bishop of Nancy M d’Argout married Mile Gilbert 
Royal Ambassador 1 son de Voisins 

in England ( I boo 

married Mile Dillon Euoere | 

2 children Chablxs 

I died without issue 


AOBLE t 
married 
General de 
Boigne 
died without 


RAIHOLPHE t 
' married 

Mile deMalejssle 
1 son 

Osmond t 

last Marquis d Osmond 
died unmarried 


RAJNDLrUB EUSTACHEt 
Aide de Camp to 
HRH 

the Due d AngoulSme 
married 

Mile Destilli^res 
2 children 

I - -- 


Jeanne t 
married 

the Due de Maillg 
numerous children 
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Letters from Madame Adelaide, daughter of Louis XV., 
to the Maequise d’Osmond. 

November 29, 1789. 

I have received the two locks you sent me, Madame. They 
are very well made, and I thank you very much for them. I 
have, however, a reproach to make you, which diminishes the 
pleasure they have caused me : that is, that they were accom- 
panied by no letter from you. Write to me, then, and as often as 
you can. Send me news, but especially of yourself, your hus- 
band, and your children. 

Paris is tranquil ; there is bread in abundance, provisions for at 
least eight months, no moi'e riots at the bakers’ shops, because a 
firm hand is kept there. I hope it will last, and that, seeing that 
the efforts made in this direction were useless, people will keep 
quiet. Minds appear to be much less agitated, and publications 
are beginning to have a sale. There are very good ones among 
them, and some very absurd. It is to be hoped, too, that our 
regeneration will soon be accomplished, and that at Easter we 
shall be able to return to Paris. I am not there yet because my 
lodging is not ready. I go on living here in solitude, seeing 
nobody but our own people. I should be very happy if I could 
get them all together with all their belongings. Tell me, too, 
what sort of life you are leading and whom you see. Do you 
see M. the Due d’O., the Duchesse de Laval, M. de Calonne } 
Do the two men see anything of each other } 

Adieu, Madame. Be assured of all the friendship that I 
have for you. Embrace M. d’Osmond and Ad^le. 

Paris, December 31, 1789. 

I take advantage of the departure of I’Epine to write to you, 
Madame. I suppose you have not received my last letter, in 
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which I scolded you for not having written to me when you sent 
your locks and thanked you at the same time They are 
charming I asked you also many questions about the life you 
are leading and that of the French who are in England, whether 
they see many people and what society is like 

I have been here since Monday, and am very uncomfortable 
My apartments are small except the antechambers and the 
large library, my own room and everything else is very small 
All IS very calm here and the supply of provisions is assured 
That IS all the tranquillising news 1 can give you We are all 
very well I look upon this as a miracle after the assaults we 
have endured I send many messages for M d Osmond I 
hope that both of you have no doubt of my tender friendship. 

Marie Adelaide 


Tunm, March 15, 1791 

I have not been able, hfadame, to keep the promise that I 
gave to write to you on arriving at Chamb^ry I asked Count 
Louis ^ to send to you immediately on his arrival m Pans He 
promised he would I hope that he has done so Weamvedin 
very good health, in spite of all the unfavourable winds and the 
temble storms that wc experienced almost through the whole of 
France It has all been well made up to us here, not only by 
the whole family, which overwhelms us with kindness and atten- 
tions, but by everybody I cannot tell you what I felt at the 
bridge of Beauvoisin On the French side there were bootings 
and most homble looks when once we had passed the barrier 
we heard cries of ** Vivenl Mesdames • ’ and clapping of hands 
This difference is very striking for any one who has travelled the 
last five years in the provinces To fancy yourself in an enemy s 
country when you are m your own, and in your own land when 
you are among strangers, makes on impression on you which it is 
impossible to describe or to express Adieu, Madame 1 Be 
assured of all the friendship I have for you and for M d Osmond 
Embrace Ad^le and Ramulfe 

When shall we see each other again ? Send your answer to 
Borne, where I shall certainly be m three weeks 

I Do Narbonne He had accompanied ‘ Mesdames ' 
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Romi', Mai/ 21, ITOS. 

I must seem to you, i^Inclamc, greatly to blame for having let 
two posts go by without thanking 3’ou for sending me news : but 
truly, truly, I have always found the post gone ; for I did nol 
know the days, and thought it was neeessai-y to write on Wednes- 
days and Saturdays. 

I am glad to bear that you arc better; but I cannot be quite 
glad that the air of Naples does you good : you can guess why. 
I wish it were the air of Rome; but your health will ahvays 
weigh with me more than mj' satisfaction and the pleasure I 
should have to see you. You will console me for your absence 
by telling me your news. 

M. d’Osmond must have suifered great pain, and poor Rermond, 
in his .attachment to his master, must have bitterly regretted 
his awkw.ardness. It is vciy fortunate that nothing was broken, 
though perhaps it is all the more painful. 

It is not easy to get news from France. Of the four couriers 
who were overdue, three arrived on one day, but with stale news. 
The fourth is not here yet. I know, however, that they arc well 
at the Temple. It seems that nothing new has been decided 
about their liberty. 

It is true it was said (but th.al is some time .ago) that M. dc 
Malsherbe had permission to enter, but I Ijavc not heard any- 
thing of this since. You doubtless know that the Bretons arc 
always advancing and gaining in numbers, and it i.s asserted 
positively that Nantes is taken. 

The Comte d’ Artois has not yet returned to I-Ianover, I'he 
Regent told me that he awaited him with great impatience, that 
he had received very good news of him, but that he did not yet 
speak of the date of his return. If ever I have good authentic 
news from P.ii-is, you may rely upon my sending it to you. 

Friday’s courier from Gennany brought us no news, TJiing.s 
are always in the same position. The Emperor publicly ex- 
pressed his disapproval of all the Prince of Cobourg’s declara- 
tions, as having been made without his knowledge and 
participation. ^ 

Adieu, Madame ! Be assured of all the friendship I have for 
you. Keep in good health : j^ou could not give me greater 
pleasure, 

I send all kinds of messages by you to your husband. I hope 
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thit his finger is cured Embrace AdHe and Kamulphe, and 
even Ramulphe’s little dog 

P S —I did very well not to hurry in sending off ray letter 
This morning we have received excellent news from Germany 
that of a fresh battle, of winch I send you the account that I 
have Witten out for you Further, M de Chatelux, whom I 
prevented writing to you, because I wished to be the first 
to tell you the news, asks me to send you this letter and to tell 
you that the Duchesse de Filzjames assures us that we need 
have no anxiety as to the personal views of the Emperor, who 
does not like the Constitution any better than the Republic, 
There is no object mmy telling you this, because Consalvniould 
surely not allow you to remain in i^orance 

I embrace you again with all my heart 

I unseal my letter once more to tell you that I have just re 
ceived a letter from the Princess of Piedmont,' who mforms 
me that the Due de Chablais had just sent a couner wth the 
news that the patriot general named Casabianch), a Corsican by 
nationality, had been taken by the mihtia and conducted as 
prisoner to Demonl (It is he who has replaced Biron at Nice ) 
The next m command to him (Casabianchi) has written to 
General Vins to demand the surrender of the prisoner, if, as he 
said, he had not already been assassinated General Vms on 
swered that it was not customary to massacre those who acted in 
self defence , further, that the Piedmontese had no general who 
was anxious to be captured in order to be exchanged, and that so 
it was for him to indicate on what conditions he claimed his sur 
render They have found many important papers on him and 
schemes of attack that may be very useful 

My letter is rather piecemeal and cut up I heg j ou to over 
look this I fancy that will not displease j ou But this is the 
end of it, for we have no more couriers to expect, except the one 
which IS perhaps the most mtercstmg for us, and the one nhich 
will surely not arrive — the couner from France I behcie I 
have no common sense , but no matter I alwajs chatter 


Address 

To Madame la Marquise d OsMond, Naples 


1 Madamo Clotilde ot France, 8i ter o£ Ivin? Louis XVI 
Charles Emmanuel IV King from to ISO ? alSSlfoa 

the tile of vcnerahlc.’ She died at>ap!ca In 1S02 before the aMJcattoa 
of her husband 
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Headquarters of QuievraiNj 

May 1, 8 p.m.^ 

The army of theFrencli Jacobins, foreseeing that it was going 
to be attacked, and not wishing to labour under the dis- 
advantage of acting on the defensive, in which it has never 
succeeded, arranged for a general attack to-day. If it was a 
May-posy that it wanted to offer the nation, its offering was 
most baneful. The battle was general and bloody, and the defeat 
of the Nationalists complete. In the morning before day- 
break all their forces were in movement. They marched against 
our centre, passed St. Sauve, and advanced to Esneu. Our 
ourposts, not being able to resist a whole army, retired. They 
were reinforced, and then the innumerable artillery of the 
Nationalists came into action with the greatest violence. Our 
centre, which held out till ten o’clock, was overwhelmed by 
numbers, gave way, and fell back for half an hour towards the 
rear. But our left did marvels ; it turned the right wing of the 
French and drove it in. The balance was quickly restored at 
the centre, and the patriots were driven back with the greatest 
vigour beyond their camp. The rout was so complete that a 
part of the Jacobin army fled into Valenciennes. The carnage 
was very great. Barco’s regiment in particular displayed ex- 
traordinary and invincible courage, fully avenging the barbarity 
of the patriots who gouged out the eyes of one of the regiment 
who had fallen by hazard into their hands. Twenty-one 
cannons were captured from the Nationalists, twenty- two cases 
of powder and provisions of war, together with the horses that 
drew them. Their loss in killed and wounded cannot be 
exactly calculated; it must be considerable. Ours does not 
amount to two hundred men, but there are three officers 
dangerously wounded. 

Our right wing, which was specially charged to cover Conde’s 
blockade, had no chance of doing very much in the morning, 
but at two o’clock in the afternoon it was heard cannonading 
briskly between Conde and Valenciennes. This ceased before 
nightfall, and everything seems to show that we have had a 
decided advantage on this side as well, but we have not yet 
received any details. 

1 In the Princess’s handwriting. 
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Extract from a letter from MovsiEim of May 1 

Tile Austnan army under the orders of H S H the Pnnce of 
Saxe Cobourg has displayed to day its customarj \alour,and^von 
a considerable advantage over the army of the patnots The 
right wing, under the orders of General Comte de Clairfmt, 
forced the trenches of the mountain of Ansm,a quarter of aleague 
from Valenciennes, and established itself there, after taking 
seieral pieces of artillery, lolling a considerable number, and 
capturing some prisoners 


Extract from a letter from Todj»ia\ of May 2 

All prepvabons are being made to commence the stege of 
Condd to morron or the day after The gunners are all busy 
filhng bombs The bastion and the earthworks are almost 
dmshed 

The patnots have lost 2400 to 2500 killed, HOO prisoners, 21 
cannons, 17 waggons 


The igth 

I am delighted, Madame, with the good news which M de 
Narbonne has brought me of your health, and, from what you 
tell me, I am sure the good air that one breathes at Albano has 
greatly contributed to it You wish, then, to mcrease my regret 
at seeing mj self detained m Rome without the poiver of leaving 
it If I attempted anything of the kmd I should certainly be 
reprimanded by M d Arlmcourt I must be prudent fo the end, 
and consent to deprive myself of what might be agreeable to me 
in order to be able to do what is necessary The letter from the 
Duchesse de Laval is very touching I inll do what I can for 
her Abb6, but you know well that my means are unfortunately 
limited 

Adieu, Madame ' Get wall qmeUf I cannot bnnff m}-sclf 
to say, come back quick!, into this bad air, but I sliall be very 
glad to see the season arrive nhen one can live liere with im 
pumty and fearlessly Be assured of all the fnemlsliip I baic 
for you Kiss Adile and Eainofphe for me 
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lloMn^ Scj)l('iulivr 7, 17,0.7. 

I have lonp: been wishing to write to you, IMadanic^buL I have 
had neither the courage nor the strength to do so, jirostralcd ns 
I h.ave been by a heat of which you never had an idea during the 
two years you lived here. Perhaps you liavc had the same 
heat, but nt Ic.ast at Naples you can breatlic in the evening, I am 
told. 

Ah ! what news from Paris ? Why arc our happiness, and the 
hopeful news from home and abroad, clouded by the brutality 
that is employed towards the unfortunate Queen ? What 
courage and firmness she has shown ! Moiv she has spoken to 
all that r.abble ! How great she is in Jier misfortune ! It is not 
the first tune that we luive seen such things, and if only every- 
thing had depended on her! They say that her firmness has 
made such an impression that they have not yet dared to (jucs- 
tion her and to commence her trial. May God bring her 
through it ! She well deserves thus much. 

I have had news of you from M. dc Chastcllux, to whom M. 
d’Osmond often writes. I hope Naples may cure all your 
troubles, and that I ma)’ see you again in good health; 

Adieu, Madame ! I love you and embrace you with all my 
hc.art. Kiss the children for me. Kainulphc must certainly talk 
like the l.azzaroni. Me must be very comical. 

Address: 

To Madame ea Maiiquise d’Osmond, Naples. 


Rome, Scplcvihcr 6, 1793. 

You are very kind, Madame, and you compensate very agree- 
ably for the time that has elapsed since I had news from you. 
I dare not yet give myself up entirely to joy, particularly for the 
deliverance of my unhappy niece. I hope, liowever, that nothing 
will happen to her. Her courage has made a deep impression, 
and Avill always do so. It is not the first occasion on which she 
has shown it : and so she is still alive. 

The news from Toulon, that you must know by now, is excel- 
lent. I hope that all the southern provinces will follow the good 
example. Lyons will have no difficulty : it is distinguishing 
itself. That is a part of the kingdom "where Louis XVII. is 
entirely recognised. 
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They say that Signor M is somewhat embarrassed : he 

does Mt know where to go; he is not wanted anywhere. I 
hope that all these scoundrels will find themselves without houses 
and wil I sulTer the pain that they have assuredly well deserved. 
Oou will do justice to them, £uice men would not. 

Adieu, Madame ! keep in good health, and nwer doubt my 
entire friendship ! My warmest remembrance to M. d’Osmond. 
What a man that Mr. Pitt is ! If you learn any details about 
what has passed at Toulon, you would give me great pleasure in 
acquainting me with them, for we only know the fact. That is 
always a very good thing to know, but history would do well to 
complete our joj. 

Address .* 

To Madasie la Marquise d’Osmo.vd, Naples. 


Rome, September 1792. 

(It should he 1795.) 

You are very kind, Madame, to give me news and such good 
news. We knew of the capture of Toulon, but we had no con* 
fimation of the details, which we are delighted to learn. The 
departure of the ships and the troops of the King of Naples 
causes me great pleasure, Hiese forces establishing themselves 
at Toulon announce that the whole province will soon move. 
Marseilles displays great weakness, and is always changing its 
sentiments. Even the loyal are not what they ought to be: 
perhaps they are waiting to be stronger before declaring them- 


selves. 

I understood quite well the account you sent me, with the 
exception of some words which ) could not read. With a 
magnifying glass, I shall perhaps understand them. 

Unfortunately, alasi the Queen of Naples puts too mucJj 
confidence in the news from her daughter,* I am veij’ much 
afraid that as regards the Queen the information is false. All 
the gazettes and even some letters declare that she is still at 
the Conciprgerie, but her trial has not yet begun. Her courage 
has made a great impression ; I hope it will save her. Alas J if 
everybody had had as much ! Gaston^ continues lo do marvels, 

1 The Empress, wife of Francis li, Cmnany since March 1, 

1792, when he succeeded his father, Leopold H. 

2 A Yendean cUef, who died In 1793, after some successes. 
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but he is not yet nt Pavis. I lliink entirely as you do : I desire 
the moment of his arrival, but I fear it. Such is the situation 
in which we have been for four years. . GusUne is at last dead : 
he died like a coward, which was inevitable. What a difference 
between the deaths of those of the right cause and of these 
monsters ! 

Your story gave me great pleasure, and I see kindness in it. 
What happiness, for you to have found relations as pleasant as 
the Chevalier Legard and his wife ! I must be allowed my 
share of gratitude. This fact may perhaps rcassm-e you about 
Addle's growth ; 1 reached womanhood at the same age, and I 
grew a great deal that very year, so you can entertain hopes 
that she M'ill not nlwnj's remain as little as you fear. I am quite 
persuaded that she will enjoy much better health. I am very 
glad that M, d'Osmond is well. I J)av'e done his commissions, 
and also those with which you charged me for Victoire, who 
asks me to thank you and to remember her to you. 

Adieu, I^Iadame ! I love you and embrace you with all my 
heart, as I do all your family, great and small. Give my 
compliments to Adele. It seems to me that she had no reason- 
able grounds for intellectual growth, she was already so 
astonishing. As for Rainulphe, he is a strange little creature. 

When you have news, I shall always be ready to hear it, for 
here we have very little sure information. 


Rome, Septonher 5, 1793. 

In return for the message you sent me, Madame, I forward 
you the copy of an account, printed and sent to the Secretary 
of State, of what happened at Toulon. I think it will give you 
pleasure. If there is any error you must pardon the copyist, 
who was in a great hurry in order not to miss the post. The 
reading of this account will awaken in you sentiments very 
different from all those which we have experienced up to the 
present. You will recognise in it the true sons of France, and I 
sincerely hope they are not reserved alone for the town of 
Toulon, and that we shall see them henceforward everywhere. 

I hope you will tell me the result of your blood-letting. 
They say that the doctors are better fortunately at Naples than 
at Rome, I hope, too, that the indispositinn of mv litl.lR frifinrl 
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IS caused only by J„s tooth, os they ore very forrvard I really 
hope that he will be better afterwards ^ 

I am extremely burned, so I finish hy embracing you, 5 ou and 
yours, ^rjth all my heart 


Bomb, Sepiembej 22, 1793 

So jou desire, Madame, that I should be doubly pleased to 
receive jour letters, as you want to wail for good news before 
writing to me Your own affaire, however, are so interesting to 
me that I like to hear of them sometimes 

I was quite right not to trust the news of the Empress on the 
subject of the unhappy Queen To day it is said that she has 
been taken back to the Temple on the pretext that she was not 
in safety, and that a party of the aristocracy might carry her 
off Well, whatever the reason, I would that the news were 
true, because there she would at least be with her family, and 
that would give me some gleam of hope for her Otherwise all 
the news from every quarter js excellent God grant that all 
may go well with us ’ 

I am in despair about the poor Duchesse de Laval s mis 
fortune, all the more as it seems to me that she loved him the 
most He promised to be a most exemplary person, marvellously 
right minded, and he conducted himself admirably I have 
had no news of the poor Duchesse 1 wrote to her and asked 
her to let me hear of her, but I do not know if the letter will 
reach her, because I addressed it to Dusseldorf^ not knowing 
where to find her 

I send you a sample of snuff to see if it is what you like 
Neither Mme de Narbonne nor I can remember Ifyoulikeit, 
tell me, and I will keep you supplied, if not, I will send jou 
another kind Poor little Louise ^ has the smallpox, but 
veiy mildly up to the present. She is at the second day of the 
rash, and has only the normal amount of fever 

I am veiy much troubled by your anxiety about my friend 
Bamulphe, but I hope that the liveliness of jour imagination 
exaggerates Hooping cough in childhood is alarming but not 
dangerous Anyhow, I hope and desire sincerely that he will 
rebeve you all your anxiety It is not surprising that Ad^e s 
indisposition has bad no consequences It almost alwojs 
1 Louise de JTarlionne p-anddanghtcr of the Duchesse 
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happens like that. Her fatness of which you tell me proves me 
that she is well. Has she grown a little ? The Princess of 
Piedmont has just sent word to Victoire that the brave toAvn of 
Lyons has fallen, but that fortunately the troops had retired 
with their artilleiy. Whither ? I do not know at all. Things 
go very slowly in Piedmont. This morning’s courier brought us 
the grievous news that Lyons was taken, but that the garrison, 
to the number of 10,000, had cut their way out, had killed many 
of the patriots, and had retired to Provence or to Vivarais, and 
were going to make an effort to gain Toulon. God grant they 
may ! As to the fate of our unfortunate niece, the ncAvs from 
Paris and in the gazelles is horrible. The extreme party are 
more furious against her than ever, and she has not left the 
Concicrgeric,as we had been led to flatter ourselves. In Flanders 
and Germany all goes well, and also in La Vendde. They ai’e 
fighting all the time. 

Adieu, Madame ! I love you and embrace you with all my 
heart. 


Rome, Dccernher 6 , 179S. 

You saw, Madame, from my last letter that I had not been in- 
formed of the crowning-point of horror and of our misfortunes 
I asked M. de Chastellux to tell you that I had not the strength 
to unseal my letter. I know only too well your attachment to 
these unhappy victims, and I very much fear that your health 
may suffer again. We are in dread for the three victims who 
are not yet sacrificed, but from these monsters what good ean 
we expect ? 

I imagine that you were very much edified by the death of 
the first of all. He retained his character right to the end, and 
died like a coward, crying, shrieking, demanding mercy of the 
people, who only answered by throwing mud at him. At last 
we are rid of him, too late, though, it is true.2 

I do not know why my letter was such a long time on the 
road. I hope that this one will arrive more quickly. Yours 
v/as at least one post behindhand. 

I am charmed to hear that Rainulphe goes on Avell. You 

1 Death of Queen Marie Antoinette, who mounted the scaffold Octohov IG, 
1793. 

2 Louis Philippe Joseph d’Orl6ans, “Philippe Egalilil',” guillolincd at 
Paris, November C, 1793. 
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hwe no more cause for anxiety. I love you ,vith all my heart, 
and I embrace you aivd M. d’Osmond too. ^ 


Rome, Janumy 31, 179^- 

The reason for which you employed this in-foIio to write to 
me, Matlame (and you did very well), prevented me from writing 
myself until I had received a letter from you. I assure you that 
this has been a privation for me, but as I know how dear the 
post is in other countries, 1 did not wish to put you to the 
expense, being sure, besides, that you had news of us through M. 
de Chastellux. I was very much grieved at the death of the 
Chevalier de Eemls. Independently of the friendship that I 
had for him, and of his trustworthiness and the help that he has 
so often been, I think he is a great loss to France at the present 
moment. The Regent had put his confidence in him, so he felt 
his loss deeply. Poor M. de Marange followed him in about 
fifteen days, so that I cannot discharge your commissions for him. 

The campaign has been most disastrous, but if France comes 
to herself again, if opinion changes, as all letters assert that it 
will, If La Vendee and the Chouans continue their successes, 
would that not be much better than to see each one drawing a 
few provinces into his train ? A great number of the priests are 
recalled to the south ; many have gone there, and these report 
to their fellow priests that the position of things there is veiy 
satisfactory. The Toulon fleet, with which they tried to frighten 
us so much here, continues in harbour, and cannot leave because 
it has neither vessels in seaworthy condition nor crews. In the 
river at Genoa and at Nice the patriots are dying of a kind of 
plague, and their number is very much smaller. If they are not 
reinforced in the spring, it mil be impossible for them to do 
anything, and in spite of the ierrorisies, as Monsignor Carafla 
calls them, I believe we are in perfect safety here. 

Your relations are charming. I love them with all my heart, 
and I am more grateful to them than if it were for myself that 
they did all they do. I can quite understand your being always 
a little sad, but you let your gloomy ideas go too far. We must 
hope that they will never be realised. Have more confidence, 
more courage ; have mercy on yourself, and banish all the fancies 
with which you love to torture yourself. There are plenty of 
real cares, without going out of the way to look for more. 
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What you tell me about Adele causes me great pleasure, but 
does not astonish me. She has always been very precocious in 
intellect and wit. As for her face, I do not believe a word of 
what you tell me. It is your fear that makes you talk so, for 
she has always been pretty, she is pretty, and she will be pretty. 
Arthur needs no recommendation. He has every recommenda- 
tion of person and conduct, but what tells most with me is that 
he is your brother. I shall have great pleasure in seeing him. 
I thank you in advance for the present which you announce. I 
shall be delighted with it, especially as it is your ov/n v/ork, 
always prorided that it costs 3'ou nothing, for otherwise it v/ould 
have a very cold welcome. 

We have had almost a French Avinter : a veiy long frost and a 
great amount of snow. Yesterdaj' it began to be milder, and 1 
hope that the fine Aveather is coming. Tell me Avhether I should 
do better to employ this paper, Avhether it is cheaper, and write 
to me always in the same AA-ay, without any envelope, for I assure 
you that I hardly look at the exterior : it is oniy what is inside 
that causes me pleasure. 

Adieu, Madame ! Be sure that nothing can change the 
friendship I have for you, I embrace you with all my heart. 
Adele too, and Rainulphe, AA-hora you do not mention. That ia 
A*ei3' Avrong of you. My compliments to Z»I. d'Osrcond. 

Address : 

Mad.‘;:i: i..«. Zd.eEQnsH D’OsiroxD, EiUct, r.ecr 
Yorluhire, EriglcrA. 
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whole family has been saved, and is at Cond^, in the hands of 
the Emperor. Caraffa assured us that he had some very good 
news/ and vejy reJjaWe, about which we might rejoice, hut that 
he had given his word of honour not to say anything of it tiU he 
had received information of the arrival of the Emperor in the 
Low Countries Yesterday evening he repeated this to me;, and 
saidj "A little patience, and you will see J " 

Do you know why I went to see you ? It was originally for 
myself, to please myself, there you have my first reason Well* 
ordered chanty begins at home. And then I flattered myself 
that I should not displease you 

The Infante i appears to be more charming the more I know 
her X hope that your journey will continue to be pleasant. 

I atn afraid you will not find merely bad roads, but you are no 
couard. I congratulate you on that You will tell me to what 
place I must address my letters, otherwise I could not write 
during your journey. Calculate carefully when you will be m 
London, 

Victoire has had rheumatism in the knee and leg, and so has 
been unable to get out this veiy liymg week, but she is well 
now. To morrow is Easter Day, the advent of which I see with 
very great pleasure, out of greediness, or, worse than that, out 
of my desire to eat meat Adieu, Madame ’ I love you, and 
embrace you >vith all ray heart, 

A thousand messages to M d’Osmond and Ad^Ie. Embrace 
Ramulphe My compliments to the Chevalier and to My Lady, 
whose name I cannot possibly pronounce or spell. 


Address . 

Madamu la MAngwiSE n'OsttoND, Lausanne, Switzerland, 
Post llestante, 

Rome, August 23, 1794. 

T am nrostrate at your feet, Madame, asking you a thousand 
, ,• — your letter 

. . . «t I prefer 

ll L lfu.Cu, i w 1 , , * 

loyally pleading guilty and throwing myselt on your indu gence, 
on ivhieh I count. All I aak of you is, to lie ^sured tl.a niy 
heart has no share at all in my fault . it « and always will be 

the same for you „ ,, , 

1 Mane Am/lie ot Amtrn daughter of the 
married to Ferdinand, Puc de Paru«, granisoo of IhiUppeV of adjou, 
King of Spain 
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What did you say at the death of Robespierre ? Paris is all 
ablaze. So much the better : I have long been desiring this 
condition of things, for we can only get out of our difficulties in 
that Avay. If we had had a really good civil Avar, every man 
Avould be noAv by his OAvn hearth. In spite of the incredible 
things that are occurring in Brabant and in Germany, I am far 
from being discouraged. Providence Avill have no one meddle in 
her designs : she has punished us ; she will pardon us. I Avould 
that a piece of ncAvs Avhich Avas told us yesterday Avere true. 
Although it is affirmed, I dare not yet flatter myself that it is 
correct. It is to the effect that at Marseilles they had a proces- 
sion in Avhich the image of the Virgin Avas carried, and that there 
Avere cries of “ Long live the King ! ” and Long live religion ! ” 
This toAvn, like all Provence and Low Languedoc, is in insurrec- 
tion. If it is sincerely in earnest the rest Avill soon folloAV suit, 
especially if Monsieur is recognised as Regent by the PoAvers. 
They flatter our hopes, but Avhat a long business it is ! The 
patriots are retiring from Piedmont and from Nice. We are told 
that they have left all their sick, baggage, and supplies there. 
Though this ncAvs is guaranteed and has every appearance of 
probability, Ave have been deceived so long and so often that I 
have become a little like St. Thomas. Under God, our salvation 
Avill come (it is a very extraordinary thing) from a nation that is 
our natural enemy. It is true that evil . . . but Ave must con- 
fess that Ave have thoroughly deserved it. 

We have had a passable summer. The great heat has not 
been so extreme, except for five or six days, nor of nearly so long 
duration as last year. All our colony is very Avell, thanlc God : 
and, thank God, too, Ave have discovered a treasure: a doctor, an 
emigre, Avho Avas at Pisa, an excellent man, and the best aristocrat 
I knoAv. Providence sent him to us, for we intended to have 
another, but I have learnt since that he is not very good, and, as 
AA e did not knoAV his name and had described him imperfectly, 
this one was sent to us. Hoav are you ? Hoav did you stand the 
sea ? Although I deserve to be punished, I hope you Avill not 
push matters so far as to deprive me of your neAvs. That would 
be too severe. I should like you also to tell me hoAV I could 
manage to get my letters to you, so as to put you to the least 
possible expense. Thank Adele and kiss her for me ; Rainulphe 
too, and M. d’Osmond, My compliments to your good Chevalier 
and his Avife. I love you and embrace you Avith aU my heart. 
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Letters from Madame VicromE, daughter of Louts XV, 
to the MAftQws and Maesotse d'Osmond 

Rome^ iUcj/ 3, 1792 
(It should be ’93 ) 

I cannot let M d'Osmond go away, Madame, without telLng 
you again how sorry I am that your household has departed, but 
f hope that the air of Naples will not suit y ou, and that, circum 
stances becoming favourable, you will return to Home It is a 
great comfort in misfortunes to have about us persons so attached 
to our family Be assured of this my feeling for you, Madame, 
and also of my friendship I embrace you with all my heart 

VicroiRE 

Address 

Madame la Marquise d'Osmond 


Rome, Ocioher 25, 1792 
(It should be '93 ) 

I thank you, Madame, for the plan of Toulon which you sent 
me I will simply ask you, when you have any news that jou 
wish me to know, write to me direct, for Adelaide did not tell 
me anything about you We certainly had some plans of Toulon, 
but not so exact and so minute lam always m great anxiety about 
our unhappy and heroic Queen The Kiog and Queen of Naples 
ought to be very well satisfied with the expenment of their 
troops It IS an excellent beginning I have done your commis- 
sions with regard to the ChastcUux They are writing to you, so 
I will say nothing for them, except that they are good and excel 
lent fnends whom one is very happy to possess, and friends on 
whom one can count Could you give me news of that honest 
and excellent man, d Arhneourt ^ With all the horrors that are 
committed in Paris, I am anxious about him I should like to 
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know thal yon arc in good health, also M. d’Osmond, to whom I 
pray you to give a thousand messages for me. I hope thal your 
son is well now, I am convinced that he is, and that his little 
troubles come from his teeth. Good-bye, Madame ! I love you 
and embrace you with all my heart. 

VlCTOIUE. 

Rome, Oclohcr 6, 1793. 

I have not had courage, Madame, to write to you since our 
last and abominable misfortune. I could quite imagine all that 
must have passed in your heai't, but your friendship for your 
husband and for your children must support you. Ah, never, 
Madame, shall I forget the tender attachment and the zeal 
which M. d’Osmond has shown for our blessed martyrs ; and 
those who most know it will not forget it. Be assured of this ! 
You and your children will see this some day. I have sent 
M. d’Osmond a portrait of the King and of the Queen ; that of 
the King seems to me good ; no one is more worthy than M. 
d’Osmond to possess it, and I am glad to give him this mark of 
my friendsliip for him. I am having one done of Elisabeth from 
a portrait I have of her ; it will be in plaster of Paris. If you 
think that it would please the Queen of Naples, you could give 
it to her, and I would send you another. It will be finished 
very soon. Adieu, Madame ' I love you and embrace you with 
all my heart, 

ViCTOIRE. 

Address : 

Madame d’Osmond, Naples. 


October 29, 1793. 

Monsieur, the news from Toulon astonished me almost as 
much as it grieved me. We must indeed submit to the will of 
God and not reason about it, for everything that is happening is 
far beyond all human reason. Let us hope firmly and hold our 
peace. I cannot express the pleasure that your letter caused 
me. Oh, how happy one is to know an honest man like you ! 
But I had no doubts on that subject. 

Our honest man, d’Arlincourt, can give us no more of the 
money he had destined for us. He wants the rest for his son. 
I am very anxious about him, and really more distressed for him 
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than formjself I shall never forget the service he rendered 
«s nor the manner m A\hich he rendered it 'i ou will certainly 
he voiy pleased to see the Englishman who will gue you my 
letter I was delighted to see liim^ and glad to hear him speah, 
though he is no orator Do not forget. Monsieur, to tell 
Afme d Osmond that I mil answer her soon Be assured, both 
of you, of my friendship I embrace jou both with aJJ my 
heart 

VicTomE 

Undated (Commencement of l7Bi) 
Monsieur, I recehed jonr letlerwith great pleasure. The 
inshes that }ou form for my happiness at this reopening of the 
3 ear I beheieto beierysmcer^ and rest assured that 2 reckon 
on your attachment with pleasure Mme d Osmond $ condition 
appears to me terrible, but herpatience and her great courage 
give me the hope that she mil recover, and that we shall hive 
the satisfaction of seemg her again Courage assists remedies 
to act beneficiall) Give her, 1 beg you, a thousand messages 
for me, and assure her of mj lonng friendship, "i oii do not 
speak of your children , I hope that they are well Bainolphe 
must be very big now England is display mg \ eiy great energy , 
she deserves Co be rewarded, and f hope she mil be, in spite 
of all the unimaginable things we see just now My friends 
the Chastellux will doubtless hale told y ou how kind the King 
and Queen of Naples are to us, and what excellent relatives they 
are In every way they desene to be adored by their subjects, 
and it appears that they are so infinitely I hope that our peace 
mil not be disturbed 

Adieu, Monsieur ’ Be assured of my friendly sentiments for 
you 1 embrace you wath all my heart. 

VicToinr. 

Address 

Monsieur le Marquis d Osmond 


Avgnst 2, 17D+ Rome 
C ompliitienls opart, MatHme, I srai \eij sorry th.l jou two 
left us, and if I had not the hope, the eerlaint, ei en, that ) ou 
rvould return to out country, I ahould be much more gricici 
You maj be couvmced Ulat I shaU neier forget , our familj,aml 
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my desire is to be in a position to render it service. I do not 
speak of the news, which, is unintelligible, as my confidence is 
unchangeable. I hope, that you will give me news of yourself. 
The heat here is horrible at this moment, I am very much in- 
convenienced by it, but not ill. M. de Chastellux will be sure 
to give you the news. I finish my letter by assuring you of my 
friendship and by embracing you, Madame, with all my heart. 
I embrace your husband and your children. 

ViCTOIRE. 

Lines written at the end of a long letter from the family of 
Chastellux, dated from Rome, March 21 , 1795 . 

I conclude, Madame, this letter from all your friends and mine. 
I hope that the English post is re-established, and that we shall 
have news of you more often. As I count upon you and M. 
d’Osmond, upon the attachment, the zeal and the intelligence 
which procured us the happiness of being here, and out of sight 
of all the horrors, I have recourse again to your family to try to 
procure for us in England a loan of 60,000 to 80,000 francs, 
repayable two years after our return to France, and bearing 
interest every year until repayment. I am not ashamed to 
confess that we are in great straits, and have scarcely enough to 
live on, That is exactly our position. In spite of everything, I 
am very well. Your brother has not yet arrived. Be assured, 
Madame, that you can always count upon my loving friendship, 
I embrace Monsieur and Madame, Rainulphe and Ad^le, with all 
my heart. 

ViCTOIRE. 

I am very much pleased, Monsieur, at the success of your 
demand in Spain. It is a small beginning of good fortune for 
you, and for me in having contributed to it. I embrace the 
husband and wife and the children with all my heart, 

Rome, April 25, 1795, 

Address : 

Monsieur the Marquis d’Osmond {to Etton, near Beverley, 
Yorkshire'),'^ Trout Beck, near Rydal, Kendal, Westmoreland, 
England. 

1 Words struck out. Address altered by the postal authorities. 
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a thing that rends my maternal heart, then the continually 
changing c\ ents of the war , the delivery of my daughter, a bad 
harvest, continual false alarms which have menaced us with a 
revolution and m a few hours armed all the provinces, then 
earthquakes and and an awful eruption of Vesuvius which m a 
few hours swallowed up all the Torre del Greco as far back as 
eighty handbreadths in the sea, the darkening of the sun for 
SIX days by an incessant shower of dust, the lava being so terrible 
that whole countries were devastated, more than 30,000 men 
ruined, and damage done to the extent of nearly nine millions 
of ducats , one squadron taking the sea and blocking the 
Marguerite Islands, another ready to leave Toulon, without 
speaking of that of Brest — you will agree, my dear friend, 
that With all this I have had a prodigious number of things to 
occupy and torment me My health and my nerves have 
suffered greatly Now the Emperor has returned There are 
always ups and do^v^s m the defensive campaign, one dare not 
think what will come of it, in truth it is enough to make one 
despair A fourth campaign appears to be neither to the taste 
nor within the means or power of any one , and with whom ore 
we to make peace’ What will be its results, its guarantees? 
As for its results, they make one shudder I only suffer for my 
dear children, as for myself, I feel that I am at the end of my 
career, which will not be long now, for one cannot resist so 
many shocks What an abominable plot they have discovered 
at Turin ' The same circumstances as m our case, the same 
means and methods, and, on the very day even that it was to 
break out at Tunn, we had a false alarm at Naples In England 
they have also distorted two discourses of St Just They are 
printing another under the veil of secrecy , m this their infernal 
systems are explained and worked out , their maxims and awful 
immorality make one shudder Your letter, my dear fnend, 
speaks just as if it read my sonL I cannot deny that I should 
like to be able to flee into o desert or into a convent, to cut 
myself off from the world It is impossible to do good, so 
many difficulties and impediments hinder one, and haung this 
responsibility, without the power of doing good, with the melan 
choly expenence of mankind that the present times hare 
brought us, I should like to bide myself m the utmost depths 
of solitude But nine children, seven not yet established, binU 
me to the world in spite of myself I dare not speak to)ou 
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of the France of yore, of all the murders, impiety, thefts, 
wickednesses of every kind that are now committed there. They 
have armies on land, and sea, completely supplied, that can hold 
their own and make head against the best troops and squadrons. 
I own that all this humiliates me ; I begin to lose courage and 
to relinquish all hope of tranquillity and order. This is very 
sad. I would like, my dear friend, to be able to console you. 
I would like to be good for something, and not to give you my 
gloom. Give me in full detail news of all that concerns you. 
Count upon the sincere and eternal friendship of your very 
attached friend, 

Charlotte. 

July 8, 1794-. 


My very dear Friend, — 

I am answering a very charming letter received from you on 
August 15. If I did not already love you infinitely, this letter, all 
the tender, noble, virtuous, generous, and sincere sentiments that 
it contains, would attach me to you for the rest of my life. ... I 
respect, and am humiliated by, what you tell me of the condi- 
tions that you lay doAvn for the continuation of your dear friend- 
ship, and while suffering from your delicacy in not wishing to 
permit me to act as a friend, I respect and admire, but my heart 
suffers. You wish to have news of us. You are very friendly 
and kind to interest yourself in it, and I give it to you such as I 
have it. It is gloomy, but so am I also. I am now at Caserta, 
where I saw you for the first time, where hours passed and 
seemed to me only minutes — where in fact you made, at our very 
first meeting, such a profound impi'ession on my heart, I am 
living here in close retirement with my children. I am far from 
the town, and hope it will be long before I put my foot in it 
again. I see nobody but those whom absolute necessity compels 
me to receive. My children, reading, writing, drawing, sad re- 
flections ... all that is more than enough to fill the day. My 
children are all the dearer to me since I have seen such a cruel 
future being prepared for them. My daughter Mimi is of a 
marriageable age, enjoys marvellous health, is as tall as I am, and 
is always charming. My son is taller than I am by two inches. 
All the little ones are well. Harmony reigns among them, and 
in that 1 find my consolation. So much for my family. My 
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eldest daughter is recovering, though a little slovly/ from her * 
miscamage. My second daughter is to be confined in the month 
of November, and is veiy ivell The marriage of my son is post- 
poned on account of the misfortunes of the times, which do not 
allo^v us to think of it. 

As for Italy, it is always threatened. The regicides are tiying 
at this moment to penetrate into the country from two sides, 
Genoa and Piedmont j but I am like you, and although everybody 
is terribly alarmed and fearful of an invasion, I have no appre 
hension of such by land. That requires time, and leaves one the 
leisure to take precautions As long as the English keep the 
sea I am tranquil, but if they dimmish their forces or display less 
activity, there is everything to fear. I ought out of delicacj, 
my dear and sensitive friend, to conceal from j ou my ideas on 
this subject, but my sincerity opens my heart to speak to you 
just as I think. If the Tricolour arrives before Naples, if bombs 
fall, frightful terror will numb the faculties and the intellect 
When women see their husbands and sons killed or wounded 
and their houses burned, they cannot stand it, and li) taking 
advantage of this alarm, the Jacobins mix with the crowd and 
propose to them the cessation of the bombardment at the price 
of the sacrifice of us all, you may be sure that this mil be done, 

- and that they will carry us dead or alive, according to our tem- 
perament, as a present to the regicides This idea is not rose- 
coloured, but it IS a sure and a true one, founded upon my 
knowledge of character and of our people, who would act thus, 
not out of hatred of us, nor friendship for the French, but to ward 
off misfortune from themselves 

We have had a well organised Jacobin plot. The oath was 
to kill all kings and to destroy all sacerdotal and political 
authonty They swore jt on the blade that they call their 
god — this has been discovered They had already formed a 
revolutionary club, a sworn committee of public safety, Ac ; 
nothing was wanting but the explosion Branches of it have 
been discovered I believe there are still many more, but what 
can we do, except fulfil our duty and await our deslin; ? I 
could say this calmly if I had no children, but my heart bleeds j 
as I think of them They say the little King is dead I do not | 

believe a word of it It would, perhaps, be a blessed thing for i 

him As for the daughter, I dare not think of her ; It i* she for 
, whom I am m torment. I would give nil I have m the world 

” - ’ ' « V 
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to save her. No one will speak openly to me of her fate, and 
that is enough to show me that she has fallen into dishonour. 
In spite of that, I would take her with pleasure and try to .re- 
instate her. But I do not wish io afflict you by telling you how 
much this affects me. . . . 

Alas ! talk to me of all that interests, concerns, and regards 
you. Let us, at any rate at a distance, keep up our corre- 
spondence and our memories. Give me your word that you 
reckon surely on finding in me a sincere, tender, and attached 
friend, who will be so in all times and circumstances. Adieu ! 
I embrace you, and am yours for life. 

October 8, 1794^. 

My very dear Friend, — 

I owe you an answer for two of your dear letters, one of the 
1st and the other of the 21st of June. They greatly touched 
and distressed me, by all that you tell me in them, and by .the 
sadness that I find in your whole letter. The question of your 
health is particularly near to my heart. I should like to hope, 
and I flatter myself, that your troubles are dispersed, and I take 
an infinite interest in them. For God’s sake do not carry 
despair to the point of letting your malady grow acute. There 
are excellent professors ; consult them all. Go to London ; and 
I conjure you not to have any false delicacy, but show me that 
you regard me as your friend, and that you make use of my 
small and limited propositions as a real friend to recover your 
health. If I could see you really well and free, not in mere 
words but in effect, from a malady which makes me shudder for 
your sensitive and delicate constitution, if by the consultations 
and the care of the cleverest doctors I could see you relieved, 
that would be a priceless happiness for me. But show me the 
confidence of friendship, and avail yourself of my offers. I beg 
you to write me details about your physical and moral state, 
your health of body and of soul, and that of your beautiful, 
amiable, and interesting Adele. Write to me about your nice 
and clever boy and your estimable husband. On whatever 
horizon he is placed, your husband’s talents, attainments, and 
brilliant qualities will come to light. There is too much -need 
for such men not to be sure that he will be recognised. . . . 
My health is always weak. The shocks that my whole exist- 
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cnce has experienced ha\e been so great that 1 must feel them 
all life, and ne\er be Trell again I cannot tell jou the 
anguish that the death of the uninppj Child King caused me 
I am conwttced, that it is a crime of the Convention and that he 
has swelled the number of victims sacrificed to their wickedness 
and to their iniquitous conduct, that knons no curb ora told 
that they are going to make an exchange with the only surviving 
member of this unfortunate family, and that she is going to 
live at Vienna with Mme tie Tourzel I can hardly viait 
for the instant when I shall know her to be safe, and though I 
should have felt a sad satisfaction m havmg her near me, I 
believ e that she will be more happy m ev erj respect at Vienna, 
and, onlj desinng her real happiness, I submit to the pnvation 
of not seeing her This messenger is going to London to speak 
about the strange and fatal peace of Spam It was signed on 
the SOlh at Basle and on the S$th at Madrid Tliey knew 
nothing of it, or pretended that no orders had been given, 
and that thej were quite in the dark All the arrangements 
were made against their will, so it is verj difficult to under 
stand Time will explain this nddle My dear children 
are my sole consolation If I had not them, I should retire to 
live m a convent, ignored and buried away from the whole 
world , but as It is they tie roe Adieu ’ my dear fnend Tellme 
in full detail all that concerns you , I am so really and smcerel) 
interested m it . Do not forget me, and behev e me for life 
jour smeere and attached fnend 

15, 1795 

Undated [/aniinry 1796J 

Mv VERX DEAR AND KIND FrIEND, — 

Your letter touched me deeply It is the interpreter of 
your sentiments, but allow me to tel! you that you grieved me 
bj jour delicacj, though indeedlfeared it Do you then refuse 
absolutelj to admit a tender and sincere friendship? Silence 
on your part would hav e indicated to me that you receiv e<l as a 
friend trom a fnend for whom m a similar case you would do 
the same Silence then, absolute and eternal, on tins poUvt and 
no painful resentment, but show me that jou esteem me as 
highly as Mme d Harcourt and the Prmcesse de Tarente, it 
her situation were more favourable, in fact, etenial si cnce an 
fnendship Let me speA of molher subject \oii«rcicrj 
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kind to wish for portrait : I should like to have one that 
resembles me to remind you of me, but what remains of self- 
respect makes me unwilling to give away my old face. If I 
could put into the painting my heart, my soul, my sentiments, 
it might pass, but my mere face is a little humiliating. ... I am 
in despair about the delay in the fatal exchange of all that is 
left of the family of my unfortunate sister. I am afraid of some 
new rascality on the part of these wretches, I am in veritable 
torments lest these scoundrels, having at their head such 
criminals as the abominable Drouet, Semonville, and such like, 
may not pretend to hand over a young girl who is not the 
daughter of my sister. The remoteness of Mme. de Tourzel 
and intrigues of every kind give me cause for fear, and my mind 
is very much disturbed. Indeed, the present time is most un- 
happy, and that which we are expecting still more so. But I do 
not wish, my dear friend, to communicfite my dark mood to you. 
I will speak to you, then,'ofw'hat alone binds me to life, namely, 
my dear children. My son is going to be married this year, and 
he is already a man, but not a corrupt young man. He is amiable 
and docile ; although very quick and passionate, his heart and 
principles are good. My eldest daughter has been a mother 
three times already, and on the last occasion, thank God ! very 
auspiciously. She lives in perfect harmony -with her husband. 
My second daughter has two children, and is quite as happy in 
her marriage. My daughter Mimi is taller and stronger than I, 
but of a very praiseworthy piety, goodness, and aifection for me. 
Her outward appearance is not to her advantage, but she gains 
infinitely by being known. Amalie, who has such a dear and 
mournful resemblance, is full of grace, wit, and amiability. 
Antoinette is still delicate, but veiy intelligent. They are all 
excessively attached to me, and to a point that gives me uneasi- 
ness about them. Leopold is handsome and good ; he is nearly 
a man. Albert and Elisabeth are a little delicate, especiall)’^ the 
girl, but full of intelligence. It is with so good a mother as you 
that I dare to speak of all which alone attaches me to the world. 
Otherwise what I have seen, tested, and known of men .and 
governments, of injustice towards superiors, of deception prac- 
tised on them deliberately, then dishonour and slander, of men’s 
ingratitude ... all this would make me shut myself off in a 
desert. If I could have one friend near me like you, that would 
reconcile me with the human race ; but as thing;' ^''“^ire 
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nothing but solitude Adieu ' mj channtng fnend Takeeveiy 
care of your health, and give me a detailed account of it Get 
better, regain your vigour, do justice to my feelings, remain my 
tender fnend, and believe me for life your sincere fnend, your 
roost tender and attached fnend, 

Charlotte. 


VERY DEAR Fr1E\D, — 

I received your veiy dear and kind letter of December 22, 
and I was very much touched by all that you tell me m it So 
roy poor niece is saved They say that she is very amiable, 
interesting, pretty, very lively, but that, reahsing her birth, she 
wears her sad mourning and lives in a kind of retreat suitable to 
her dress She has also to be examined. She is w no way 
awkward, but inspires universal interest She has already written 
to me twice I possess her portrait, which has been taken for 
me and is said to be very like her Indeed, all my letters from 
Vienna only tell roe of her, for eveiy one knows how much I 
think of her Mme Soucy was her hostess m the first instance) 
and she is now under the charge of that \ery honourable and 
trustworthy Mme de Chanclos, whom I know and esteem 
highly I speak to you of all this, knowing your attachment to 
these unhappy relatives of mine 
Februaiy 2, 179^ 


The King of Sardinia, as we are informed, is already 
making his peace, and that will expose the whole of Italy The 
Venetians have just expelled the King of France in the most 
outrageous manner He was living quietly at Verona 
These examples make one shudder, and I confess to you that as 
mother of a numerous and dear family my reflections are temblj 
sad For there are only two things for us first, to await the*e 
villains intrepidly, combat them, and repel them m fact, to 
conquer or die, but then we should have to see if the country 
would remain calm, for corruption has made such progress and 
cowardice even more, or, secondly, to lower oneself by making 
an infamous peace, of which these scoundrels will dictate the 
terms, and to swallow the poison of the humiliation and degrada 
hon which It means to be in albance and at peace with such 
monsters I am myself, and shall be all my life, for tlic first 
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nltcnuiUve, but you understand, >vilh seven children whom 1 
love tenderly, how much thought and reflection it needs. As 
for my unfortunate niece, she wishes to go to Home. She is 
restless and discontented. I have j)roj)o.sed that we should all 
subscribe and give her a pension, marrying her to the Due 
d'Angoulf-tue, which she wishes with all lier heart. This 
pension would last Jintil the moment when this prince has his 
revenues agaiji, for I insist on hoping for an end to our miseries, 
which cannot nlw.ays go on like this. In this way the young 
orphan would have an establishment according to her wishes 
and tastes, and all discussion would be finished, I believe it 
would be the best thing to do; and, for my part, in spite of the 
awful expenses into whirli the King runs, cntirclj' on his own 
account and at his own risk, receiving nothing from any one, I 
will answer for it that he gives his consent. Adieu, my dear and 
kind friend ! He careful of your health. Do not give up the 
idea of coming to recover your forces in our beautiful climate. 
You will find here not a (Jucen, but a tender and sincere friend, 
who appreciates your merit and your heart, and who will seize 
every oj)j)orlunity to be M'ith such a sweet friend. Adieu ! 
Helicvc me for life your very tender and sincerely attached 
friend 

CUAIU.OTTK, 

jVm/ 7, iTflfi. 


Avgusl 20, 1796. 

My vnuv nuAii and r-uAiiMiNn Fnir.ND, — 

IIow touched I was with your letter of the IQth of July ! 
Y’ou may not believe it, but I suffer to hear that you arc still so 
unwell. . . . Our iiopcs, our fears, and our despair arc beaten 
about like the waves of the sea. Wurmser has delivered Mantua, 
and t.aken Verona, Vicenza, and Ferrara. I imagined him to be 
already at Tortona, all the more so as he has 60,000 men, and 
these miserable, ragged Republicans only 0,'3,000, and yet they 
have beaten them more than once, retaken all the places, and 
driven us back to the T)'rol. All this causes general discourage- 
ment. In the Empire also things are going pretty badly. 
Everything that hapjjcns is incomprehensible ; indeed, we have 
to bow our heads, sigh, and hold our peace. My dear husband is 
at the frontier at the different encampments ; and we continue 
by all means imaginable to increase the strength of our army, 
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trusting neither to the nrmistlee nor to negotiations of peaee, 
when we have to deal witli sneh men. Well, we are resolved, 
in spite of all the villanies, hormrs, and rascalities which we see 
around us on every side, to conduct ourselves honourably and 
loyally, even if we have to suifer for it, and to die with our arms 
in our hands rather than he guilty of a base act But all this 
makes my life one of torment. . . . Adieu, my charming friend ! 
May Heaven assuage your pains of body and of mind, and may I 
see you happy and restored to health ! Adieu ! Believe me for 
all my life, with very sincere sentiments, your tender and attached 
friend 

ClfARLOTTE. 

... I am going backwards and forwards between the army 
and the encampment on the frontier# where my dear husband is 
now. We Iwvc an armistice with the liepnWicans, b»t as their 
good faitlj and courtesy are known to us, we put no trust in 
them, and are augmenting our forces. All tlds makes me very 
sad, but be sure tiiat the dear King of Naples will be consistent 
and loyal. . . . 

SejUember 22, 179G, Monte Casino. 


Noveinher lO, 1790, 

My very dear Friend, — 

I take advantage of a messenger of ours who is going to 
Paris to \sTite you these few lines. As tlierc is an English 
envo 3 ’, the couriers will be frequent, and I take advantage of 
them to give you my news and to assure you of my eternal 
friendship. . . . My health is mined and destroyed; the 
vexationsy cares, and anxieties of these times have killed roe and 
undermined my health forever. Thank God, the King and alt 
my dear children are very well. Tins marriage of my young 
bride, who is to come to Naples, Avill t.ake place as soon ns the 
Austrians have cle.ared the road ; f hope that ^rill be soon. , . . 
You will already have heard, my dear friend, and you will have 
pitied me hearing it, that duly, pnulcncc (considering how 
•everything was turning out, the ah-andonmentof Corsica, slill 
worse the abandonment of the Mediterranean by the English 
squadron, our only support), all our misfortunes have comj)cIIed 
us to make peace on the honoumWe conditions on which it was 
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offered. The Queen has done her duty in sparing the blood of 
her subjects and delivering them from this curse^ but the 
Caroliner's heart bleeds. They are the assassins, the execu- 
tioners of my sister and her family ; they are the villains who 
have put the dagger into the hands of all nations to lead them 
on to destroy all authorities and thrones. In short, I cannot 
forget what they were, and are still, and my heart groans. I 
cannot think without shuddering of the moment when I shall 
see a tricolour, a cockade, a citizen. All my blood is turned, 
and I foresee what bitter pangs they will cause us, but the 
sacrifice is made ; it has cost me much, and now I must submit 
to it. I desire keenly the continuation of brilliant successes, so 
that general peace may follow, and on that I set my only hope. 
Well, my sweet friend, how many things there are that I should 
like to tell you ! But I fear to be indiscreet. Pity my position 
and situation, for they merit it, I am planning to go and bury 
myself in the country with my children and to live like a hermit 
longing for ... . 


November 21, 1796. 

My very dear Friend, — 

As I can avail myself of an English courier, I do not want 
to miss ^VT^ting to you, my dear friend, and to remind you of 
myself once more, 1 am sure that you will be thinking of me. 
Here we are at peace with those monsters that my heart detests 
so sincerely. The idea of a citizen makes me shudder. I shall 
never see in him anything but the representative of those who 
assassinated my dear, unhappy relatives, of those who put fire 
and confusion in place of peace and of the repose of the whole 
world, and particularly of all good order and government. 
Indeed, I doubt whether I can ever bow to circumstances, so I 
shall try to be in the country as much as possible and to avoid 
the sight of the fatal tricolour that my heart abhors. 

My health is very precarious. . . . But all this comes from 
the vexations of every kind that I have experienced during 
these last years. My dear children are well, thank God ! My 
daughter Mimi is taller than I am, and Am61ie is nearly as tall 
as I am. Clever Antoinette does not grow, but she makes up 
in intelligence and heart for what is lacking in size. I am 
promising myself the visit of my daughter-in-law for the 
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of Janu^. I shall do all I can to make the young pair 
happy. That will bring me consolation. 


Mv DEAU FniKND^ — 

I have been without your dear news for some time, and I 
am anxious for your dear health. ... My heart, though far 
from you and torn by diderent anxieties, is interested, yes, 
keenly interested, in all that concerns you. We are now at 
so-called peace with the executioners of my sister and her 
family and the demolishers, at least in desire, of all thrones. 
Tl)is is vciy wretched, but necessity admits of no discussion, and 
it would be long and very grievous and painful for me to give 
you in detail all that has placed us in this cruel necessity. It 
is better to try to forget it. My health is precarious; nerves, 
head, digestion are useless. My dear children, who are all that 
I love in the world, are vety well, thank God / and are my sole 
consolation, for beside them I have nothing but anxieties now, 
andl foresee still more in the future. . . . 

Believe me for life, your very tender, sincere, and attached 
friend 

Char LOTTE. 

January 14. 1797. 


My dear FniEND,- — 

Your letter touched me m6mtcly. I see in it the language 
of your heart and soul, and the touching interest that you show 
me flatters me infinitely and is very dear to me. But I am very 
far from satisfied with the ne'vs of your health. You suffer with 
a resignation and patience which humiliate me, for I have much 
less of these knowing you to be ill, my sweet friend. I really 
believe that a mild and warm dimate might be beneficial to 
you, so take advantage of your first opportunities. Put aside 
all this false delicacy. Think that it is your duty to recover 
and preserve your life*foryour sweet and interesting children, 
for your husband and friends; and I hope that in spite of my 
rank, which ii only a matter of circumstance, you will find my 
heart and soul worthy of this sentiment, and appreciating and 
venerating it as it deserves. Yes, believe me, it will be an 
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infinite consolation to see you again, and the sentiments 1 have 
vowed to you are for life, lily healtli continues pveonvious ; n\y 
nerves torment me: but it is the political situation, vat liev thm^ 
my physical condition, that causes mj’' illness. My daughlev-iu-, 
law is going on very satisfactoril)' toAvards her conihu'.mcnt, ; she 
is at the end of the fifth month. I have been a grandmolhev 
for seven years, but I have never yet seen my gvandohildven, 
It will be areal jo}’^ and consolation for me. We live i«i {n'vfcdl. 
family union, and that is my comfort in mjMlislrcss. My hvo 
daughters are both taller than I .am, and very sensiblo young 
people. My third Avill not grow. My two little boys are charm- 
ing, particularly Leopold. I had the misfortune to hra; my 
youngest daughter suddenly in convulsions; it i.s the one who 
was born Avhen you were at Naples. 'I'lic time and the 
moment Avere too unhappy, so my beloved child never cnjoycfl 
good health. I tell you all this, knoAving the interest thal, your 
friendship causes you to take in it. I do not speak to you 
about the sad condition of things in liurope, 'I'he (aipture of 
Malta, Avithout a bloAV, makes one shudder. Jmpregnabh; lo)’- 
ti'esses and ports surrender at discretion, Avithout even defend- 
ing themselves. This makes one tremble and shudder; hid, I 
do not Avish to distress you. Think of the re-cslahllr>hme/d, of 
your health, my dear friend. Come to our mild and Jnailtliy 
climate. Remember me cordially to your husband and to the 
dear and interesting children. Write to me sincerely and v/ith- 
out ceremony. Be my friend alv/ay.s, and believe me ior life 
your sincere and attached friend 

Cn/iaf///TK, 

June 20, 1798. 


My DEAR Friend, — 

Your letter, dated June r>, has caused me a .satisfaction and 
a joy which it is difficult to express, hut v/hich correspond 
to the tender and sincere friendship whicn J Jjave 
to you. At last, dear and sensitive friend, tender v.jfc, 
excellent mother, you will have a moment of consolation. /low 
I love and cherish the dear Adele 1 How fortunaos s.oe /s vo be 
able to make her mother happy 1 How nappy J snah ne rn% n 
this interesting family .should come to kap.es. /..e/.eve me toa'^ 
you will alwavs find in me a real frie-od whose mmtrme.ots are 
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invanabJe I hope that this consolation^ th^ source of ivhich is 
dear Adfele, may have an elFect upon your health so that you 
will be relieved and get well This is what I am waiting most 
eagerly to hear Jn a letter of congratulation and happiness I 
do not want to speak to you of us here and to give you sad 
jeremiads I know so well what jour friendship is, that I am 
sure of the sympathy you would take m all that concerns us, and I 
will not disturb your happiness, as I am too delighted that you 
should have any, all the more so as my lamentations are onlj 
sad anticipations and not yet realised The fact that the 
Homan Republic, Corfu, the Islands, and now also Malta, are 
in the hands of these monsters, gives us much uneasiness, 
especially with this great squadron and numerous transports of 
Bonaparte s roaming the seas, no one knows where, for the last 
two months, and Admiral Nelson not being able to find them, or 
indeed to know where they are ITiis cannot be otherwise thin 
disquieting However, we must hope that Providence will still 
save us though as we are the only ones left untouched m Italy, 
and as we have not yet sufiered spoliation, we have everything 
to fear from their cupidity Precarious health, shattered nerves, 
sleeplessness, indigestion, all this is the result of these alarms 
in spite of this I am not confined to my bed, but I am not all 
well, as a result of keen sorrow I find all my consolation m my 
dear family, and also my greatest anxiety for I should be very 
indifferent about myself My two eldest daughters are tall and 
marriageable the third remains small All three are my dearest 
fnends Of my two little sons, the elder is my joy and hope on 
account of the affection, intelligence, and character he promises 
to have the younger one is not so strong, but very intelligent 
My eldest son is not very brilliant nor amiable, but an honest, 
strong young man His young wife is kind, placid, and sweet 
It IS a pleasure to see how they love each other The young wife 
IS in the seventh month of a veiy satisfactory pregnancy, end n 
real patriarchal union reigns in the family This is my only 
happiness Many people would laugh at roe for tins, but I am 
speaking to a tender mother, and you will excuse and under 
stand me Adieu, my dear fnend • I repeat my very sincere 
compliments and the assurance of my keen interest m this 
happy event As a mother to a mother, and a fnend to a \ eiy 
true fnend, do give me more details of an event which I hni e so 
much at heart Remember me to your worthy husband and your 
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sweet cliildren^ and believe me heartily and for life your very 
sincere and attached friend 

Charlotte.^ 

Aitgiisl 12 , 1798. 

My very dear Friend, — 

When we are unhappy, and I feel myself very unhappy, we 
are all the more desirous to draw near to our friends. I count 
you among the number of my friends, and hope that you will 
not have forgotten me. My health holds out. I am older by a 
score of years, but I still live and exist, and I am astonished at 
that. All my dear family are well, thank God ! My daughter- 
in-law, who is the best creature in the world, has given me some 
anxiety about her health, but she is, thank God, quite well 
again, and expecting to be a mother once more. We continue 
to live between hope and dread ; the news varies every day. 
We are expecting help from Russia : if it comes it will be of the 
greatest service to us. The English render us the greatest 
services. Were it not for them both Sicilies would be democra- 
tised, I should be dead of grief or drowned in the sea, or else, 
with my dear family, imprisoned in a castle by our rebellious 
subjects. You can read in the gazettes, without my naming 
them to you, how many ungrateful subjects we have. It suffices 
to tell you that in their writings and their ingratitude they have 
surpassed their foster-mother France, but with us the classes 
are different. Here it is the class which has the most to lose 
which is the most violent; nobles, bishops, monks, ordinary 
lawyers, but not the high magistracy, nor the people. The 
latter are loyal, and show it on every occasion. In short, my 
dear friend, I suffer very much, but I should like to know how 
your health is and your maladies, how dear Adele is, if all those 
round you are happy, for I know how necessaiy that is for your 
peace of mind. Write or let me know aU that concerns you 
and interests my heart so vividly. None of my ladies came with 
me or asked to come with me, although I proposed it to several 
of them. Two have gone with their husbands and families. 
Baroness Acton and Castelcigala. I have Sicilian ladies here. In 
short, all this gives me food for reflection, and all that I have 
experienced has disgusted me with the world for life. I hope 

1 It is the marriage of Mile. d’Osmond with General de Boigne to which 
reference is made in this letter. 

2 a 
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to see my children firmly re-established in their patrimony, and 
t^en to be forgotten by the irhole n-orid, eren to ray very name. 
That is ray wish. My dear children have behaved like angels 
in all our unfortunate circumstances. They suffer eveiy kind of 
privation they did not know before, without complaining, out of 
love for me, so that I may notice nothing. They are always 
good-humoured, though they have no amusements. In fact, 
they make me blush; they have so many more virtues than I 
have. Adieu, my de.ar friend ! Give me news of dear Adfele ; 
of your son, of his father— in fact, of all that interests you; and 
believe that neither the seas that separate us, nor misfortunes, 
nor distance, nor anything will ever efface the impression of 
friendship with which you have inspired me, and that I shall be 
all my life your sincere friend 

Charlotte. 

Palermo, Afny 2, 1 799. 


I must reply, my dear friend, to your letter of November H. 
Ah, how thoroughly I recognised your heart and soul in reading 
it, and how I should like to see you again ! I am very much 
distressed that dear Ad^le Is not as happy as my heart would 
wish her to be, and as she deserves to he ; but happiness does 
not always go with merit You may fancy how affected I was 
by these fresh and fatal victories of the Republicans, seeing that 
I might have to take to flight again. At the present there is an 
.armistice, but that does not tranquillise me at all, because of the 
bad faith of these monsters, and I fear some new treachery 
eveiy dav. I am still at Vienna with my children, who are very 
tall, and are my consolaUon and very sweet company. How many 
thinirs my heart would have to say to you ; it is so difficult to ^vrile 
to each other. '^Tio knows if I shall have the comfort of seeing 
you again ? I desire it roost keenly, and should be delighted at 
that any time. Be very careful of your he.aUh ; tell me about it, 
and about everything that concerns you. The Caslelcigala family 
are my sincere friends, especially the husband ; I count upon 
him entirely. Remember roe to your husband and your children, 
and count upon the sincere and constant friendship of }*our 
sincere friend 


VtEyyx, JofTtiary S, 1801. 


Charlotte. 
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My DEAR FrIENDj — 

Your letter of August 17 and your constant remembrance 
have touched me very deeply. I have been nearly a month at 
Naples. On the 25th the wedding of my daughter with the 
Prince of the Asturias was celebrated ; on September 1 2 the 
Spanish squadron arrived. In a few days it %vill deprive me of 
this dear child, probably for life. I confess that this separation 
costs me a great deal, especially considering this country. May 
God grant her happiness 1 I wanted to accompany her, but all 
that I found on my arrival makes it impossible for me, and I 
should never be comfortable if I left the three children here 
alone. Tell me in detail about your health, about your dear 
daughter, and all that concerns you. You know my keen and 
sincere interest in everything that touches you. Adieu ! Do 
not forget me, and believe me for life your veiy attached friend 

Charlotte. 


Naples, September 14, 1802. 
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LfUcrsfrom Qiieen Chariotte of Nafles io 
Mllp Adele d’Osmond 
My deau AoiLE, — 

An unknown person who loves } ou and is a sincere fnend of 
your mother sends jou a tride to pay jour masters and to profit 
by their lessons, as v ell as your brother, and to give some 
comfort and consolation to jour worthy parents This little 
offering will be repeated as the circumstances of jour unknoivn 
friends allow of it I know jou, and have not forgotten jour 
sweet self Your evcellcnt parents, after all the misfortunes 
they have experienced, have only you and your brother, and 
your success, j our destiny, and your tenderness alone cm console 
them Make it your entire study, therefore, to give them this 
joy Accept this advice from the unknown person who, while 
remaining tncognilo, concludes by assuring you of her sincere 
love 

Ml DEAR AniLE, — 

Your letter touched me very much Yes, you alone can be 
the consolation of your excellent parents Gi\e me details 
about the health of your good and loving mother I hope and 
trust that she is getting well, but above all that her sufferings 
may cease and that Heaven may presene her to jou "^ou and 
jour brother must trj to comfort and console her How I wish 
she were in Italy’ I feel she would get some good from the 
mildness of the climate, but, howeier distant the countij,mj 
friendship follows you Assure jour tender and worthj mother 
that, attached to her as I am, I ha\e the same sentiments for 
her children, who are a part of herself Givemencws, then, of 
jour dear mother’s health and of jour success m guang her 
pleasure, and count upon my lender and sincere interest and 
friendship CmatoTTr 

(No dates ) 
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. Marriage Certificate of Mlle. Adele d’Osmond and 
General de Boigne. 

lExtract from the Marriage Register of the 
French Chapel in Londxin. 

In the year one thousand seven hundred and ninety-eight, on 
the eleventli day of the month of June, We, the undersigned, 
Antoine Eustache Osmond, Bishop of Cominges in France, at 
present residing in London, in virtue of the permission accorded 
to us by Monseigneur Douglas, Bishop of Centurie and Vicar 
Apostolic of London, have given the nuptial benediction, after 
having asked and received their mutual consent, to Messire 
Benoit de Boigne, originally of Chamb^ry in Savoy, elder son 
of M. Jean Baptiste de Boigne, and of Dlle. Elfene de Cabet, 
absent, and to Demoiselle Louise Eleonore Charlotte Adelaide 
Osmond, younger daughter of Messire Rene Eustache Marquis 
d’ Osmond and of Dame Eleonore Dillon, Marquise d’Osmond, 
present, and consenting to the said marriage, and in presence 
of Messire Fran9ois Emmanuel Due d'Uz6s, of Messire Anne 
Joachim Montagu Marquis de Bouzoles, of Messire Charles 
Alexandre de Calonne and of General Daniel O’Connell, who 
have all signed this register with us. 

Benoit de Boigne, L.C.E., Ad^le Osmond de Boigne. Le 
Marquis d’Osmond, Dillon Marquise d’Osmond, Le Due d’Uz^s, 
Montagu de Bouzoles, de Calonne, Le Comte O’Connell, Arthur 
Richard Dillon, Arch, and Primate of Narbonne, Commander of 
the Order of the Holy Ghost, Ant. Eustache Osmond, Bishop of 
Cominges. 

Fr. Emmanuel Bourret, priest. Director of the Seminary of 
St. Sulpice of Paris and Director of the French Catholic Chapel 
of Paddington Street. 
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IjcUcr ftvm Ahmuiai. dk Hranx, (hr fl^ct 

lioulo^nc^ n'nUcn to Madamk ia Comtksse dk Uoigxe, 

<ii the time of her return to Prance^ 

KoutoaxB, Vetidfitiittire 25 ((X*/o5<r 17). 

How khul of you, my de.nr cousin, to liave thought that it 
wouUl be re.ll h.ijipincss for me to leant of your nrriv.il J Iloir 
jn.ony |>co|>le I sh.ill ch.mn by ntmouncing « ]uecc of sucli good 
novs for us nil 1 At this moment the old Bishoj), Mile, tic 
MnrtninvUle, Joseph nnd his wife nre together in my cottngc of 
St. G wlien, three Ic.igucs fiwn Paris. The Bishop of Nancy and 
M. et Mine, tl’Argout arc c.xpecled there cverj* instant You» 
my dear cousin, whom we did not expect, will fill the hearts of 
all tliere with joy and complete the happiness of a cousin who 
knows by hc.irt all that Ad^le promistal at seven, and knows too 
how far she has at eighteen swrjxissctl such hopes. Do not, then, 
turn aside from your rwul, ray dear cousin j come as directly as 
you can to Paris, where all your friends will be counting the 
d.\vs until the moment of your arrival. But do not put down this 
advice to my credit. No, dear cousin, it is not out of generosity 
towanls the good rcl.ilives of P.iris that 1 di«unde you from the 
kind project Unit you had of coming through Boulogne. It is 
the hope of joining yon raj’sclf in Paris, even more than the 
desire of sjviring j^ou some fatigue, which makes me persu.idc 
you to go there by tlic shortest way. This hope is foundtal on 
the approaching coronation of the Emjwror, to which, if 1 can 
trust the constitutional Charter, I am to be summoncil. 

I recognise M. do Sc'nionviHc perfectly in the politeness he 
has shown von, and 1 baee such a gootl opinion of his kindness 
that I supj>ose he has rccob'cd very strict instructions, since he 
has refused you a jvassjKirt. Nevertheless, I am writing to him 
by this mail, and I hojK to smooth away the difilcuUics that are 
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an obstacle to his ■willingness. I am -svriting, too, to M. de Talley- 
rand, our Minister of Foreign Affairs, to ask him to send you a 
passport. So I think that if by ill luck "what you expect does 
not arrive, the steps I am taking at this moment -will supply 
your ■wants. 

Accept, dear cousin, the assurance of the loving friendship of 
a cousin whom you ■will find very old, but whose heart is as 
young to-day as it was for Ad^sle in ’88. 

E. Bruix. 

I am addressing the copy of this scrawl to you to Antwei’p, 
c/o M. David Barish, banker. Please send me just a word to 
tell me the date of your departure for Paris. 

Address : 

Madame db Boigne, The Hague, 



EX 

Later from, Adrien de Montmorency to Madame u. 

COMTESSE DE BoiGNE, 

Grenoble, September 6, 1811. 

Every kind of grace, kindness, and of elegant hospitality did 
you provide for us at Aix. This is noflatteiy; it is the truth 
that springs from the depths of my heart, and I feel the need of 
saying it to you and am ansious to persuade you of it, as I really 
felt it. 

I found my poor cousin ' in a deplorable state. However, she 
is said to be better than she was when you saw her at Geneva. 
The shower-baths ordered her by her doctor Odier did her much 
harm. The doctor here has changed his opinion : he is per- 
suaded that it is the chest which is threatened. I myself have 
not the least doubt of it: I seem to recognise all the symptoms 
of this scourge of youth and of beauty. She suffers with a diy 
and frequent cough : talks quickly and excitedly. All her 
nights are sleepless, and in the morning she is feverish ; and 
then at six o’clock in the evening she rises, dines, eats well, and 
suffers no more at all until midnight, when all her tortures 
recommence. 

She is, however, roost deeply touched by your interest and 
friendship. She would accept your kind offer to come and see 
her if she were in a state to enjoy it. It is one of her keenest 
regrets to have to refuse. 

Then she is going away on Thursday the 12th. She has re- 
fused my offer to accompany her and look after her during this 
long and painful journey to Normandy. 

You know that I am not afraid of the contagion of this malady 
(it is not that of the chest) which alarms so many people. I am 
going to prove to you how contagious it is. 'My companion rc- 
1 The Ducheese de Chevrense, at that time In exile. 
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ceivcd an order from the police general not to return to Paris, 
and not to come within (^orty leagues of the city. I make no 
rcdcclions. But beware of the bomb ! ^ 

I pray you to keep this sad news secret until it is out. It is 
useless to make peojdc to talk about it. Perhaps you know it 
already. 

Adieu to you, whom I nursed in your childhood, and at whose 
knees I should like to kneel in your youth. 

A thousand thousand marks of tender homage and ad- 
miration. 

Alfin Jerusalem. 


A thousand greetings to Rainulphe. Juliette returned to 
Paris like an arrow, a\^d you can imagine that it was the best 
thing to do. 

Mathieu sends you his homage and gratitude. 

I am going to you at Beauregard, and sing my gratitude 

for all that vou have been to me. 

• 

1 Tho bullt'tin of (lie police general, dnlecl Aup«s( 21, 1811, lias on page 
r>, uinl viiuler (he heading “Ministerial Correspondence,” the following 
noliee : “The Minister has charged the prefect of Geneva to inform 51. 
Mathieu de Montmorency that, he ainnot return to Paris, that ho is free 
to go to Cojipet or else.whcre, provided he remains forty leagues away 
from Paris.” (National Archives, AP 4 l.'ilT.) Quoted by M. Edouard 
Ilerriot, Maduiiu' lUcmnkr, English edition, vol. i. p. 237. 
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Ijriicr firm Mad\mk ia Comtesse df Boigxe/o 
fier hushandy GEXF^\t dk Boigxe. 

P\Ri?, KoKnbcr 24, 1812 

\ ou replv to me with such harshness, rajr dear fnend, 

ever} time I speak to you of myself, and this harshness is 
so painful to me, that, although ire are under the same roof, I 
prefer to write to you rather than expose myself to a discussion 
which alvrays degenerates into offensive personohbes and only 
sen es to embitter us mutually one against the other, instead of 
fulfillmg the object f have always set before mi^elf, namely, to 
adjust as fax as possible the differences that have ansen between 
uo* At Uie time of j-our arrival I thought it my duty to mfonn 
you of what I desired you should do for me. U seemed to me 
that this simple and loyal fashion was the one to be employed 
between us, and was the best suited to our temperaments 
Since that time you have agreed to some of my requests, while 
you have refu<e<i others. I iviH not 'peak of this again I 
know jierfecUy well that I have no other claims except those 
of i-irtuc and* delicacy. To-day I sec preparations for your 
departure, and, although I do not concur with the amiable 
de^re yam have express^ never to 'ce me again, yet I feel that 
just now m\ preaenoe at Buissonrond would be embarrassing for 
} ou as it would Iki for me. I cannot therefore fix a limit for 
tins ab^ence, which I shall not fail to curtail os 'oon as you 
express tlie faintest desire on the subject; but before this 
ab'ience commences I should Uke to know what are your inten- 
tions relativ e to my pecuniary position, I do not mean to raise 
any difficulty, or ci en to enter into discussion with you, but you 
cannot think it extraordinary that I should wish to know your 
projects, and before knowing them I submit to your judgment 
certain rtJleclions. Although you always promised to improve 
my position on the oale of Beauregard, circumstances forbid me 
to ask for any increase of the sum at which you fixed my 
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expenses fifteen months ago ; but I will merely represent 
to you that if you suppress a part, not only will my lot 
not be ameliorated, but it inll be made worse ; and you will 
comprehend this easily if you will calculate that the mainten- 
ance and expenses of Chfitenay, practising the strictest economy 
there, cannot be estimated at less than six thousand francs. 
Add to that the revenue of Beauregard, which you estimated 
in my income at eight thousand francs, and which may perhaps 
be calculated at six. Then there are the expenses of moving, 
which will amount at least to two thousand francs, and you will 
see that, even if you continue to allow me the sum of 50,000 francs 
which you had assigned to me for the charges of my establish- 
ment, I shall be much worse off this year than last, and it will be 
necessary for me even to find some means of economising, for 
on the 1st of October I had one hundred and ten francs in hand. 
It is true that the rent of this house is paid for six months, but 
there are other expenses, such as doctor, apothecary, etc., which 
must make up this difference, Tliese then, my dear friend, are 
the reflections that I submit to you ; but I beg you to weigh 
them uith kindness and wisdom. I fancy that with the charges 
of the two houses, which come to at least 13,000 francs a month, 
you will think that the income I wish you to assure me, is not 
exaggerated. You judged it reasonable and fixed it yourself fifteen 
months ago. I do not see how I have deserved that it should be 
less, and as for your pecuniary position, it has rather improved 
since that time ; first by the sale of Beauregard and then by the 
rate of exchange, which is somewhat better than at that epoch. 
However, my dear friend, I repeat that I submit to your 
pleasure. All I wish is to avoid a painful discussion. I hope 
that your decision may be such as I ask, and I believe it will ; 
may straightforwardness and delicacy dictate it. I will willingly 
talk to you about this, if you will avoid offensive reflections and 
personalities so that a friendly discussion may not degenerate 
into a quarrel ; but if you do not ■wish to make this effort, I beg 
you to reply to me by a few lines in writing. — Good night, dear 
General ! You imagine that you are surrounded by people who 
wish you well much more than I do, and you are greatly mistaken. 
Some day, and soon perhaps, those persons will show you what 
they are worth, and then, as always, you will come back to and 
judge perhaps with less injustice the woman who is and will 
always be your most faithful and your best friend. 
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Antoinette, afterwards Princess of 
the Asturias, 82, .371 
Apelles, Greek painter, 163 and note 
Arago, Jf., his article on Marshal 
Marmont, 206, 207 
Arbuthnot, Mrs., 315 
Arc do I’Etoile, the, 211 
Argout, Eug6ne d’, 149 note 1, 166, 
240-41, 334 

— Mme. d’, 149 note 1, 334 
Arlincourt, M. d’, 340, 360-62 
Arras, thoiBishop of (Louis do ConziO), 

105, 107 

Artois, Comte d’ — 

Policy, 21, 68, 75, 282-86 ; influ- 
ence over Marie Antoinette, 24 ; 
character and personalit}', 24-25, 
136-37, 279-80 ; family go to 
Versailles, 67 ; relations with M. 
de Calonne, 101 ; Quiberon ex- 
pedition, 104-7 ; debts of, 109 ; 
connection with Mme. de Go- 
lastron, 133-35 ; life at Holytood, 
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jnfluf'ECfl of the Abld 
LatiJ, 1S6 , roMions xnth Porso, 
144 » dmoa Tnth E tocnjd DiUon, 
147 , rnouTnlnc for tbe Doc 


— > Conjtc<sc u , * *-.c 
A«ton Mi<^ AvLosard, Laitj- 
A«tiina^, Pricco of tho^ S71 
Anbu^«ou, CoTilo d , 170-71 
Augu lu^ of Pri <si% IVinco, 196 
uVfl 2^6 

AuTtrpTsc, Conte d, lOS 
Arva, Doc d\ 4S 

OnndDnlveol 203 
Rilbi Mcie de 2^, exile of, 201 
lUr^jres *5 

Rvlvb, V Dand S?5 
BaraaTO, M , 75 
JUml iirr di, 14(S 212-lS 
Damn', tmtiHrr station at. tS nad ii. 
JJanxiAaMiar reputation 274 
Beaubamais, MUe de 202, 201 
Deaiuolats O.>sito de, UO-17, death, 
$20 

Beautoont IJrae. de, 223 
Boauresarvi, houcht hr Gectnl de 
Boljme, 14®, I's , an itor* to,177 , 
sold to I^nce lobrvndim Bon 
che«^ 1^1 

reauKSarde, Jfatquia Costa de, Wa 
K xik cited 67 » 2 , sS® «ioV 1 

Beauvau, Va-'dial of, 175 
rellenlle, 242, 2o5 
Bellevue, lift at, 50, 57, S». 

65-to 

Belloc, 2J d. 64 

Bel uoc<% Major do, death of SM *. 
BeaeTtn^ rnncc ot we ThlUvrand 
B^on M de. It 
Bf'en'CC", M Eavnond do, 2 n 0 
— . Mne di lO"*-?, ixlatioc^ anth 
ChatosoVnand, 227-2S , lusN 
napc« of, 5t0 

R'c.ont, valet, 67, 7% *6-67. ®6-9S 
Bl*Md^lte, Rnace of burden, 2''7 
and e 

Rrnant of Saic-Ci'K'unr BniKt* 203 
Betiis CVralier d 3t6 
Bctt Dae do, 5i> and chararter 
of iai-5S, S02-S , c ounitnc for 
the Due d'Enphien. 14® , rfcejv- 
twcs 2®®, propped mamas® 


Berry, Due d*— «wtj^ooI 

mth rrinetvNjAciilio fcroten off, 
S:i-22 

Berthe IVincese, 154 
Bixtiand General M2-S 

— Mme , wv* Dilloo Faani 
B^thlsv, Bishop of Ut?«, among the 

“oppfvilion’ bishops, 140 
Beuenot, M , 2^0 
Btrerlej, town of, ®3 
Becerra, Mme de, 152-51 
Pilhnc^le, the salesmen of 104 
Bishopj, the * thirteen 140-41 , 
Jvspoleion’'* quanvl with the, 212- 
14 

Blaevs, M de. SOS-1 S27 
' Black Oaniinals" the, 210 
Blaye, J7S 

Boicne, Oomte«>e d , oo-lOO — 

Vi it to Tbe Racue, lSO-54 } at 
Antwerp, lAo , arrival at Beaure* 
jrard ISs , political opinions 15®, 
174 211, 24S-44, illDe« and re* 
WDf'e to aea bathine, 179-^0 

— Geaeral do— 

Marriage s.ttJenent, 112-lS 
charaettr, 1]5<-16 , treatment of 
CointN«e de Bolgne 117-19, 
120-27, 1S0-$1, 147 154 , 

aetllee in Savor, 1*1 , entertain 
taent? of, l*&-^7^^copv of mar 


• s« « f , 

• . > I . . i- 

( 

I I ^ . ,11.1 

Staeh I®3, sketches of 2tW-/ , 
ciccmnmnicated nfdisf't, 210- 


273 

— Prince Lout* hapoleoa, II® w^» 
173 

\x>Ue, Mr Wilbr aham , *0-Sl 

loxi-onx, D®'-de, 2i0 

lordeval e General, his letter to 

Manaont found, ri 
toTphe**, rrince Aliioh*aacJni, ruvs 
Eea-*«:a?d, I*l 
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Borghese, Princess, 207 
Borgo, see Pozzo, General 
Bouille, Comte de, 68, 73 

— Louis de, 74 ; behaviour in Lon- 
don, 102-3 

Bouillon, family of, 108 
Bourbon, Due de — 

Duel with, the Comte d’Artois, 
25, 26 ; character, 109-10, 303 ; 
sorrow on his son’s death, 148- 
49 ; returns to Paris, 292-93 

— Duchesse de, 319 
Bourret, Fr. Emmanuel, 373 
Bouttigny, 192 
Bouzoles, Marquis de, 373 
Brandling, Mr., 93-94 
Breteuil, Baron de, 75-76 
Brifere, Leon de la, 38 note 
Briges, Marquis de, 71 
Brock, 154 

Broglie, Due de, 311 
— Duchesse de, see Stael, Albertine 
de 

Bruix, Admiral, death of, 167-68 ; 
letters to Gomtesse de Boigne, 
374-75 

Bruix, Mme. de, 168 
Buffon, Mme. de, 176-177 
Buisson de la Vigne, Mile. Cdleste, 
see Chateaubriand, Mme. 
Buissonrond, estate of, 181 note ; the 
dinner at, 186 
Buonaparte, M., 63-64 
— Mme. 64-65 
Burgers, Lady, 301 
Burleigh, estate of Lord Winchilsea, 62 
— Hall, 127-28 
— Lord Chancellor, 127 
Bussi&re, M. Eenouard de, see Ee- 
nouard 

Byron, Lord, 190 

Caen, atrocities in, 354 note 1 
Calonne, M. de, 95 ; appointment of, 
23-24 ; character, 100- 1 
M. Chas. Alexandre de, 373 
Cambacer^s, 201 
Camelford, Lord, 80-81 
Campan, Mme., 175-76 
Canillac, Mme. de, 26 
Canouville, M. de, 151 
Caratfa, Cardinal, 79 
Carandini, Cardinal, 81 
Cardaillac, M. and Mme. de, 7 
Carignan, Charles Albert, Prince de, 
328-29 

— Charles Emmanuel Ferdinand, 
Prince de, 327 and note 2 


Carignan, Charlotte Albertine, Prin- 
cesse de, 327-29 

— Elizabeth Frangoise, 328 note 2 

— Prince de Savoie, 327 note 
Casabianchi, the Corsican patriot, 338 
Caserta, 82 

Castelcigala, Baroness, 369, 370 
Castlereagh, Lord, 301 and note 
Catelan, Mme. de, 197 
Catherine, Empress of Eussia, 66, 
113 note 

Caulaincourt, M. de, scandal re- 
garding, 169-70 ; Emperor pro- 
poses wife for, 216 ; interview 
with Emperor Alexander, 273 ; 
attitude of Monsieur towards, 
282-84 

Caumont, Mme. de, 187 
Cayla, Mme. de, 214-15 
Cecil, Mr., see Exeter, Lord 
Chabannes, M. de, 17 
Chabrol, M. de, 245 note 1 
Chdlons, Mme. Eficamier exiled to, 197 
Chamans, M. de Saint, 237 
Chamb6ry, 113 note 
Champs Elys6es, bivouac of the Cos- 
sacks in, 251-52 
Chanclos, Mme. de, 362 
Charenton, 214, 220 
Charlotte, Mile., 169-70 
Charlotte, Queen of Naples — 

Friendship for Marquise d'Os- 
mond, 82 and note, 86, 95 ; be- 
trothal of Princesse AmMie, 821- 
22 ; expelled from Sicily, 322 ; 
letters to Marquise d’ Osmond, 
354-71 ; to Mile. AdMe d’Osmond, 
372 

Charter of Louis XVIIl., 306-7 
Chartres, Due de, see Orleans, Due d’ 

— Duchesse de, 11, 12 ; see also 
Orleans, Dowager Duchesse d’ 
Chasselay, atrocities at, 354 note 1 
Chastellux, Mme. de, 51, 52, 78 
Chdteau, the (Tuileries), 325 and note 
Chateaubriand, M. de — 

Attachment of Mme. Eficamier, 
178-79 ; character, 220-23 ; 
society of the Madames, 221-22, 
228 ; his house in the Vallee aux 
Loups, 222; his friends, 223-30; 
publication of the Itin^aire, 227 ; 
Bonaparte and the Bourhons, 
259-60 ; his interview with Alex- 
ander, 260 

— Mme. de, 222 and note, 223 
Chateauvieux, M. de, 236 

— Mme. de, 196 
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Oh'iteony, proleclcd by Cossacks, 2ti- 
76 

— Comtesse de, 816-17 
Chiitillon, Ducheeae de, 160-61 

— Montmorency, Due de, 230 
Ohiitre, M de la, 309 

Chaumont bup Lojre,Castloof,196»«& 
ChCrin, M ,_49-60 


deatl], 199, 376 

Chios, the “Princes" of, 27-28 
ChoJSeul, Duo de, 18, 74 
*— Etienne de, 231 
Christina, Prmcesa, 82 
Cimarosa, 83 

Civrac, Dnehease de, 89 , holds iofon 
for Madnmo Victoire, 42 , sketch 
of her life, 48-62 
Clairfalt, General Comte de, 340 
Clark, General, 113 note, 262 
Clergy, the French, behaviour in 
England, 103-4 

*• "I * *1.^ 


kuuieuiz, lu 
Coigay, Duo de, Id 
Collgny Ohdtillon, tamily of, extinct, 
161 

Commgea, Bishop of, tee Osmond 
Compidgoe, Louis 2C7III at, 284, 
287-90 , 

Concordat, results of the, 140-41 , 215 
Cond6, Prince de, 109, 119, 286 , house 
of at Wanstead, 148-49 , return 
to France, 292-93 , character, 
303 

Condg, Biege of, 840 
ConfiaQo, Marquise de, 164 
— Mile de, 164 

Consalvi, Cardinal, 79, 80 , policy of, 
210-11 character, 304 
Conscripts, 238 


Conti, Frmcesse de, 820 nete, JJL 
Coppet, life at, 189-96 
Cordon Bleu order revived by Louis 
XVIII, 309 


Comet, Comte, 307 
Cornudet, Comte, 307 
Cossacks, the, their hivouac in the 
Champs Elysges, 251-52 , gent to 
protect people of Chdtenay, 274- 
76 

Conrlande, Duches'e de, ball, 208 

CraSt, Baroness of, 70 

Creole society, 110 , 

Ctequi, M de, 47 

Customs officers, French, 164-56 

Cuvier, If , 314 


~ Comtesse Charles de, 307-8 
~ M de, 142-43 

Dambray, Chancelier, 306 end note 1, 
307 

Dauphin, son of Louis XV , 44, 45 
— the (Loms XVII), 65-66 , death 
of, 66 note 

Declaration of Saint Ouen, 279, 290- 
91 


Denis Colonel, 270 

Dessolles, General, 266 

Dtcconson Miss, see Dillon Mrs Bobt 

Dieppe sea batbingatin 180^ 179-80 

Dimn, 196 

Dillon, Archbishop of Nerbonae 12— 
Life at Eautefontaine, 30-34 , 
financial ruin, 34 , among the 
“opposition’ bishops, 140, 141 

— Arthur, SI, I7S-74, S28 

— Edouard, stories regarding, U3- 
45, 325 , personality, 246-47; ca 
tertainments of, 147, 148, 812 

— Fanny, 174, 202-3, 236 

— Frank 148 147 

— Mile , her marnogo with the 
Marquis d Osmond, 8-9, 10-11 , 
tee alto Osmond, Marquise cP 

— Mme Arthur {Mile do Rothe) 
12, 31 relations with Prince do 
Qa€m€n6, 31-32 , death of, 31 

— Mme Arthur (the second), I"S- 
76 

— Mrs Robert 9-10 

Dino, Duchesse de tee Edmond, Mmt 
Directory, the, 167, 226,227 
Dole 97 

Domssent, Mme., 61, 62 
Douglas Monseigneur, 373 
Dn^onetti, 136-39 
Xlr^nay, Mme du, 142-43 
Drouet recognises the King 7.-74 
Drouot, General, 2CC 
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Dubariy, Mmo., 51 
Dubourg, Mine., liouso of, 170 
Duras, M. de, 314 ; establisluncnt of 
precedence, 296-07 
— Mine, de, her acqiminl.anco wth 
Chateaubriand, 224, 227, 228-30 
Durfort-Lorgo, family of, see Lorge 
Dusson, M. do, suicide of, 17 

EorKBURGH RACKS, the, 126 
Edmond, Mme., Comtesse dc P6rigord, 
20S-9, 327 

“EgalitC*,” see Louis Philippe Joseph 
Eliot, Sir Gilbert, see Minto, Lord 
Elizabeth, hIaclaino,‘43nofc, 55; house- 
hold of, 26; the flight toYarennes, 
71 ; policy of, 75 

Emigrd society in England, 102-3 ; in 
Hamburg, 118-19 ; characteristics 
of (he imigrCs, 131-32 ; impression 
made b}' death of Due d’ Enghion, 
149, 162 ; attitude of the returned 
6rMgrCs, 218-19 

Empire, last days of the, 236-42 
Enghien, Due d’, death of, 148-49, 
158 

England, polilical life in, 214 
Englislnvomcn in Paris, 314-15 
Esclimont belonging to the Marshal 
de Laval, 30, 35 

Espinasse, Mile, do 1’, letters of, ISS- 
89 

Essonnes, the Marshals at, 265, 267- 
70 ; the departure of the troops 
from, 269-70, 271 
Etienne, M., 260 

Exeter, Lord, romance of his first 
marriage, 127-30 

Exile, terms of the sentence of, 197 

Fabvier, M., 269, 270 
Eaudoas, M. de, 217 
Ferrand, Comte, 306 and note 
Ferrey, Mme., 282 
Ferronays, Comte de La, 237 note 
Fersen, Comte de, 22-23, 70, 71 
Pinch, Lady Charlotte, 62 
Finot, M., 187, 188 
Fitzgerald, Colonel, story of, 120-25 
— Mme., 120, 123, 125 
Fitzherbert, Mrs., 61, 225 
Fitzjames, Duchesse de, 102 
— Mme., 174, 202 
Plahaut, M. de, 206 
Fleurs de lis, inauguration at Thefitre 
FranQais, 256, 258 
Fleury, Mme. de, 12 
Poacier, M., 205 


Follcmont, M. dc, 318-22 
Fonchal, Count of, 138 
Fontainebleau — 

Court etiquette at, 19-20 ; Napo- 
leon’s abdication, 273 
Fontanes, M. de, 219 
Forester, Lady, 30 
Fosse, 1 96 note 
Fouchd, 5L, 171 
Francis, Emperor, 285 
Frascati, home of Cardinal of York, 
30, 34-35, 79 
Friedland, battle of, 320 
Frottd, M. do, 104-6 

Gakenne, Mile, do la, 6 
Gaston, Yenddan chief, 342 note 2 
Genovese, the, treatment by Mme. de 
Staiil, 189 

Genlis, Mme. dc, 88, 154, 320 and note, 
321 

George, Prince of Wales, 62, 136 
Gianoni, Histoire de.Naples, 1 
Gibraltar, siege of, 25 
Oillcs Ic grand, 18 
Girardin, Comte Alexandre de — 

The order to blowup the Invalides, 
261-63 ; adopts the white 
cockade, 282 

— Mme. de, 261 
Glandovbse, M. de, 244 
Grailly, M. de, 14 

Gramont, Due de, sec Guiche, Due de 

— Mme. de, 51 

“ Grand Emden,” 160 
Grant, Mme., story of, 325-26 ; sec 
also Talleyrand, Mme. 

Grassini, Mme., 138 
Greffulhc, Mme. de, 261 
Grenade, capture of, 145 
Greville, Mr., 83-84 
Guemene, Prince de, 31-32 

— Princesse de — 

Governess to the Children of 
France, 34-36 ; retirement, 37 ; 
illness of, 160 : children of, 164, 
165 

Gui, valet'of Due d’Enghien, 148-49 
Guiche, Comtesse de la, 316 

— Due de, 51-62 

— Duchesse de (Mile. Polignac), 
61-52, 133-34 

Guillin, M., 354 note 
Guise, M. de, 271 

Hamburg, 6migrd society in, 118-19 
Hamilton, Duke of, 126, 138 

— Lady, 83-86 

2 B 
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ITiaiilton, Sir VfiUiaTO 81 
Iiannu, rclrcit of. 23': 

liarcoun, Ijrid\,2S 12-* 

garltTi, caUipdnl of.lPS 
li'UT.njjtoQ, Ladj, 132, ISM? 
liartvrell, rcMdoncc of Loais XVJII 

EnpHnil,2T8, 

nnstin?-s, Lord, 113 k<>V 
ffao{(^(ntainf, hou e of Archti hop 
of >‘VTbonne, 12, 30-3} 
Haptefort, JIme d', 173 
Hed?t^ iljs., S9_oo 
nerbou'nUcs U d\ 15G. 183 
Ho^ S vail (Udj Ewtcr), 12S-50 

Holy Alhance, tli& Hi 

nolvpX)d, Comte d’\rtoi« ah 133 

Horton^e, Qnees, 2<54 and 

Humboldt. Haroa, S09 
Hundred the, 227, 9 35 . *>57 
1, 276 

Husuta, on the Sweduh coash 150 


INDEX 


l5Tv.i.iDi:5, order to blow up the 

pOTrdcr«!fore&Qfth<!, 261-><>3 
Iron llaslw, secret of th^ ii 


Jacobin Club, the, 76 
uohn'On, ilr , 112 
Jordan, QitaiU-., 1«1 
Jo«^h, Hinp, 263 
JosCphino, Empress— 

noaaehold,l 67 , 173 , 230 , «toty of 
the Comtesse de Boigne's t^umes, 
I7MS , mam'ije of Fanny 
Dillon orranced, 202-3, the 
annuUinn of her mama^e, 210 
Jourdan, ilarfehal, 2S1 


lAunsfon if., 170 
Lauzun, Due de, I63 
Eaml, Achille de, 162 
— Due de, 161-63 
■“ dellonjmoreD 

lCJ-61, 164 iwte, 216, '•j 
letter to Comtesse de Boigne, 3 

— Duches'^e de, 161-62, 314 
— JTarqnuode, 34-35 
— Marshal de. 34, 35 
tATalhfcre, Duche^ e de, 161 
lane, President de, lS-19 
Le eoncJicr, ceremony of, 40-42 
De Rainey, 30 

Leborgne, Benoit, see Boignc^ Gcncr 
de 

Lebrnn, Mme. VigM 81 and no'e, 1C 
Legard, Lady (Miss Aston) OMl, £ 
— Sir John, 82-S3, S7-95, 126 
Lenommd, Mme., 113 note 
Leon, Mme de, 103 
Leopold L, 79 

Lcsconr, M de, order to blow up th 
powder stores, 202.63 j 
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KEnsADcr, M. de, 229 

— illle. de, Duns Mme. de 
Kiaiston, Colonel, 125 

— Lady Masr, ll*V-25 
Konrakan, M de,20l 


Laaoe, Mmo. de, 133 
La Bnelle, 150 
Labedoy^'re, M., 312 
lAbouch^. M,, 154 
lAfareiie^ Xf de, 71 
ljaiabjdl<5, Mme de S34 r/>fe 1 
— l^inee<.e de, S27-2S 
lamelh, Comte Theodore de, S3-51 
Lanreren, M de 249 
Xannoi'', itlle de, sre D^renger, Xlenc, 
de 

Lan, Due de l^arbonne 43 rtflie 
Latil, Xbb7, mduence over Comte 
d'Xrtoi-, 133-36 


— Marshal de, 49-50 
Loto, the game of, 39, 40 
Lotus, the Baron, 157 
Louis XV — 

Court customs 6-7, 14, 40 , 
children of, 5S , the secret of the 
Iron Mask, 44 , death, 44 
— XVI — 

Personality and character, 13, 20- 
21 , court customs, 13-14 , rowprr 
dfliufercolnwi*, 15-17, le cmeher, 
40-42 , Maurepaa mmjelry, how 
secured, 44-45 , departure /or 
Parts 59-61 » the proposed Maui 
fc to, CS , the flight to Varennes 
6^75 , policy towards the Con 
stitution, 75-77 
— XX’rIr,S7,123fW’^(f— 

Be]atlons anth Mme. du Cayls 
2U-15, and 31 do Dura?, 2.’9 , 
mission to Comte de la Ftrronays, 
227 note , at Ccmpi^pot, 257 et 
tej , entry into Pvis, 291-91 , 
court etiquette c fc\MS*hed, 2*^1- 
501 ; the new pevW, 307-'* 

Ionise de Savoie, Marie Jti.s<Thiae 
25 and note 

Madame d of LouisXV,, 2^-59 
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INDEX 


Louise, Princesse, 320 
Lucotte, General, 267 
Luxembourg, Due de, 314 

— Marshal of, 29, 161 
Luynes, Due de, 197-98 

— Duchesse de, 199, 200 
Lyons, Comte de, 6 

Lys, Order of the, 280 

Macdonald, Marshal, 267, 268, 273 

— Mme., 152 
Machault, M. de, 44, 45 
Magnac, M. de, 49-50 
Magnoz, Countess of, 185-86 
Magon, Mile., 327 

MaillS, Due de, 261 
Maillebois, M. de, 25 
Malibran, Mme., Ill 
Malmaison, 284 and note 
Malouet, M., 63, 156-57 
Malta, Knights of, 33-34 
Marange, M. de, 346 
Marbeeuf, M. de, 64, 21G 
Marie Am61ie of Austria, 348 and note 
Marie Antoinette, see Antoinette 
Mai-ie Louise, Empress, 206, 207 
Marie, Princesse, 320 
Marie Th6rfese, Empress of Austria, 
324 note 

— Princesse, see Angoul6me,Duchesse 

de 

Marmont, Marshal, 238, 24 , 258, 266 — 
Camp of, 154 ; relations with Na- 
poleon, 254-55 •, story of his de- 
fection, 263-73 ; character, 270- 
71 ; and the white cockade, 
281 

Marshals, the Erench, the meeting at 
Essonnes, 267-70 ; interview with 
Alexander*, 274 
Maubourg, M. do Latour, 75 
Maubreuil, M., 248 
Maugiron, M, de, 47-48 

— Mme. de, 48 

Maurepas, M. de, 3-5, 27-28, 44-55, 47 

— Mme. de, 47 

Maury, Cardinal, 79, 181-83 
Medavy, 6 

Menehould, Sainte, 72-73 
Menil-Froger, property of, 6 
Mercy, M. de, 75 

Messieurs Mens, social status of the, 
15 

Metternich, Count, 201 
Metz, Bishop of, 34-35, 162 
Minto, Lord, 143 
Mitau, court etiquette at, 229 
“ Modena,” Duke of, 2-5 


Monaco, Mme.', 149 
Monbadon, Mile., see Civrac, Duchesse 
de 

Moncey, Marshal, 244 
Monitenir, the, 271, 280 
Montansier, Mile., 284 
Montbazon, Due de, 164 
Montereau, 253 

Montesquieu, Abbe de, 306 and note 
Montesson, Mme. de, 8, 11, 12, 320 
note 

Montessuis, M. de, 266, 267 
Montjoie, Comtesse Melanie de, 321 
— M. de, 116, 320 
Montleard, M. de, 328 
Montmartre, capture of, 240 
Montmirail, 238, 239 
Montmorency, Adrien, see Laval, Due 
de 

— Due de, 244 

— Duchesse de, sec B6renger, Mme. 
de 

— Eughne de, 164 

— Mathieu de, 164, 184, exile of, 
195-196, 196 note 

— Mile, de, 12 
Montmorin, M, de, 68-69 
Montpellier, Bishop of, 32-33 
Montpensier, Due de, 116-17 ; death 

of, 320 

Mortefontaine, M. de, 250 
Mouchy, Due de, see Noailles, Charles 
de 

Munich, 6migr^ society in, 119 
Murat, 169 

Nantouillet, M. de, 132 
Naples, Queen of, see Charlotte 
Naples conspiracy, 347 
Narbonne, Comte Louis de, 30, 42-44, 
67-68 

1 — Duchesse de, 39, 42-44 

— Louise de, 78, 344 
Narbonne, Lara, sec Lara 
National Assem'bly, 66, 68 

— Guard, the, 65, 291 
Navaro, M. de, 152 
Necker, M. 57, CO 
Nelson, Admiral Lord, SG 
Nemours, Due de, 320 
Nesselrode, Count — 

Acquaintance rvith Comtesse de 
Boigne, 153, 253, 25.5, 2G0, 261 ; 
Minister of Foreign Affair.^, 21.5, 
273 ; the decoration of tJie Allic-s 
248-19 ; preparation for return of 
Monsieur, 276 

— Lady, 315 
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J'CQchntel, rrince of, 202 
Ner, Marshal, 26S, 273, 215 
Xoailles Alexis de. 214-16 

— Charles de, 24i, 277, 279 
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